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I.  Introduction  to  the, Final  Report 


A.  Research  Interests 

A primary  objective  o£  this  research  was  to  establish  what 
school  means  In  the  lives  o£  village  Chippewa  children  attending 
public  Institutions  on  and  near  Blue  Pine  (pseudonym)  Reservation, 
Minnesota.  Earlier  educational  research  by  the  Uaxes  has  provided 
a comprehensive  view  of  the  more  traditional  Indians  at  Pine  Ridge, 
South  Dakota,  where  young  Sioux  attend  federal  Institutions.  The 
present  research  grew  out  of  the  Pine  Ridge  study,  focusing  on  the 
operations  of  four  public  elementary  schools  and  four  public  hl^ 
schools  on  and  near  Blue  Pine. 

The  three  elementary  schools  are  located  In  small,  predominately 
Indian  villages,  and  the  other  elementary  school  and  all  four  high 
schools  are  located  In  predominately  white  towns  very  near  Reser* 
vatlon  borders.  Total  village  Indian  student  enrollment  Is  approxi- 
mately 450.  The  grade  level  at  which  children  are  bussed  from  the 
villages  to  border  schools  varies  from  community  to  community.  Each 
village  provides  the  majority  of  Indian  students  attending  the  border 
high  school  In  Its  locale,  and  white  persons  from  these  towns  tend 
to  view  Indian  students  as  "coming  from  out  of  the  Reservation". 

Indian  people  tend  to  take  a similar  view  of  this  movement,  and  the 
conmon  reference  to  It  Is  "going  off  the  Reservation  to  schoox," 
even  though  two  of  the  high  schools  are  geographically  within 
Reservation's  borders. 

Ethnographic  and  survey  studies  were  conducted  on  Blue  Pine 
Reservation  of  all  four  small  villages  and  four  border  towns.  The 
central  focus  was  upon  the  relationships  of  these  communities  with 


public  elementaxy  and  secondary  schools,  as  these  relationships  were 
reflected  In  the  ways  Chippewa  children  tend  to  succeed  or  perform 
poorly  In  school  roles.  Comnunlty  analysis  was  based  In  part  on 
research  data  gathered  every  sixteen  continuous  months.  Observa* 
tlon  and  participant  observation  were  supplemented  by  open-ended 
questionnaires  designed  for  key  categories  of  community  and  school 
populations,  and  by  Interviews  with  persons  from  each  population 
category.  Pre-research  calls  on  formal  organisations  with  potential 
value  to  this  research  elicited  assurances  of  cooperation  with  the 
research  Investigation,  and  such  cooperation  was  generously  given. 
Such  organisations  Included  the  school  systems  Involved,  the  Blue 
Pine  Comminlty  Action  Program,  the  BIA,  and  the  Indian  branch  of 
the  Minnesota  Department  of  Education. 

B.  Research  background 

Hie  research  was  designed  to  acquire  more  complete  knowledge 
about  cultural  disjunctions  between  aspects  of  school  systems  and 
aspects  of  the  conciunlty.  A major  proportion  of  current  efforts  to 
better  understand  the  problems  of  schools  and  their  communities  have 
been  conducted  In  urban  areas  of  the  national  society,  and  have 
grown  out  of  assumptions  about  cultural  qualities  of  school  systems 
and  comnunltles  that  have  a relatively  firm  base  In  past  research. 
Educational  research  among  rural  Indian  populations  cannot  find  so 
firm  a foundation  In  previous  scientific  studies.  In  order  to 
properly  attempt  to  find  answers  to  the  question  "lAiat  does  school 
mean  In  the  lives  of  Indian  children  attending  public  Institutions?", 
gaps  In  knowledge  about  the  cultural  characteristics  of  coominltles 
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served  by  these  schools  must  be  narrowed. 

Recent  published  social  scientific  research  among  the  Chippewa 

* 

Indians  o£  Blue  Fine  Reservation  dates  before  the  Second  World  W».r, 
t and  Is  not  centrally  concerned  with  the  problems  of  education. 

Since  scientific  knowledge  of  the  characteristics  of  Blue  Fine  Clilp- 
pewa  culture  is  scarce,  a working  knowledge  of  reservation  communities 
had  to  precede  or  accompany  examination  of  the  school  systems. 

In  order  to  properly  analyze  the  Interrelationships  of  aspects  of 
comminltles  and  aspects  of  schools,  further  work  was  required  In 
order  to  sharpen  understanding  of  Blue  Fine's  Indian  population, 
located  almost  entirely  within  the  social  boundaries  of  the  four 
villages.  Unpublished  data  and  personal  communications  by 
James  G.  E.  Stailth  (Canadian  National  Museum,  Ottawa)  gathered  over 
several  consecutive  summers  have  been  available  to  provide  extremely 
helpful  Insights  Into  one  of  four  Blue  Fine  Reservation  villages 
and  Into  Important  features  of  the  Reservation. 

In  the  past  fifteen  years,  the  Indian  population  of  Blue  Fine 
Reservation  has  declined  from  about  2,800  people  to  approximately 
2,000.  While  no  hard  data  are  available  to  provide  a highly  accurate 
demographic  account  of  this  change,  BIA  officials  and  Reservation 
people  believe  that  the  majority  of  persons  leaving  the  Reservation 
have  migrated  to  the  IWin  Cities,  Duluth,  Milwaukee,  and  Chicago. 

While  Indian  enclave  populations  are  regarded  as  troublesmne  to  urban 
welfare  workers,  law  enforcement  personnel  and  educators,  little  has 
been  learned  about  the  characteristics  of  the  people  who  have 
chosen  to  leave  the  reservation,  nor,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
Indian  culture,  the  community  characteristics  of  the  urban  areas  Into 
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vhlch  they  have  moved.  Contemporary  reaearch  on  the  cultural 
characterlatlca  of  reaervatlon  children  can  help  provide  a stepping 
stone  for  an  extension  of  related  research  Into  the  urban  environment. 
Specifically,  educational  research  at  Blue  Pine  can  provide  an 
opportunity  to  better  understand  how  village  Indians  live  there 
today,  and  what  kind  of  relationships  they  have  with  rural  public 
Minnesota  schools  as  these  are  reflected  by  their  children.  Generally 
such  research  can  provide  for  useful  comparisons  with  rural  Indians 
in  other  cultures,  with  rural  non- Indians  in  the  national  society, 
and  with  urban  Indians  (when  studies  are  made)  and  non- Indians.  In 
many  ways,  educational  and  community  research  among  rural  Indians 
may  be  concerned  with  problems  peculiar  not  just  to  Indians,  but  to 
other  minorities,  even  when  they  exist  in  the  urban  context.  Bie 
presumably  less  complex  rural  context,  for  purposes  of  early  research, 
may  provide  a laboratory  for  urban  phenomena  in  simplified  form,  thus 
leading  to  an  earlier,  better  understanding  of  them. 

Excellent  conceptual  frameworks  exist  for  the  study  of  conmunl- 

2 

ties.  Detailed  outlines  are  available  ^Ich  provide  substantive 

3 

procedural  tools  for  use  within  chosen  conceptual  frameworks.  For 
the  present  study,  research  will  proceed  along  the  lines  suggested 


^ Such  research  is  now  underway  in  the  Twin  Cities,  under  the 
direction  of  the  writer.  Surveys  are  also  being  conducted  of  selected 
reservations  In  Minnesota  under  the  same  auspices. 

2 

See  Hedfleld  1960;  Stein  1964;  Wolf  1964;  Thompson  1965; 
Vldich,  Bensman  and  Stein  1965;  Arensberg  and  Kimball  1965. 

3 


See  Warren  1955. 
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by  a folk-urban  continuum  ao  thab  compHrlaona  may  be  made  with  past 
and  future  related  research.  The  following  perspectives  will  be 
employed: 

(1)  the  folk-urban  continuum  of  cultural  characteristics  and 
social  structure; 

(2)  the  **.otlons  of  community  as  a sociocultural  system  and 
school  as  a sociocultural  systeis  (or  institution); 

(3)  the  structural-functional  approach  to  the  c%aaparatlve 
analysis  of  connunlty  and  educational  institutions; 

(4)  the  problems  of  relationships  with  minorities  in  the 

5 

light  of  the  national  society  and  its  educational  goals; 

(5)  the  folk  society  and  its  internal  characteristics, 

as  related  to  contact  with  technocratic  societies  (see 

position  statement  which  follows!. 

Sociologists,  and  more  recently,  anthropologists,  have  been 

giving  increasingly  specific  attention  to  the  field  of  contemporary 

education  from  the  perspective  of  the  scientist,  and  some  noteworthy 

6 

texts  and  readers  have  appeared  as  a result  of  this  interest.  For 

the  type  of  research  proposed,  recent  conceptual  work  in  educational 

aspects  of  societies  and  sub-societies  may  be  drawn  upon  as  a start- 
7 

ing  point,  particularly  when  the  research  or  analysis  is  problem- 

^ Redfield  1960. 

^ Conant  1961. 

^ See  Brim  1958;  Spindler  1960;  Halsey  1961;  Gross  1962; 

Bell  1962;  Brookover  1964;  Kheller  1965. 

^ See  Line  and  King  1956;  Henry  1960;  Mead  1961;  Lazarsfeld 
and  Sleber  1964;  Thompson  1965;  Boocock  1966. 


oriented  In  a way  related  to  national  educational  Interests. 

General  works  on  American  Indians  provide  an  Introduction  to 

9 

problems  In  Indian  life  and  education  from  an  historical  perspective, 

10 

Including  the  Chippewa,  and  selected  material  from  several  scholarly 

11 

areas  Immensely  aids  the  understanding  of  contemporary  Indian  life. 

As  a preparation  for  analysis  of  specific  aspects  of  general  Indian 

education,  the  most  relevant  materials  are  derived  from  recent 

12 

research  among  the  Pine  Ridge  SlotJt,  and  from  a more  general  and 

13 

pragmatic  perspective.  In  spite  of  dated  and  sometimes  conflicting 

14 

analyses  of  recent  and  contemporary  Chippewa  life,  understanding  of 
the  acculturatlve  effects  of  school  and  other  factors  on  Chippewa 
children  themselves  Is  nevertheless  enhanced  by  the  available  lltera- 
turel^  Yet  the  need  for  additional  research  on  more  Chippewa  reserva- 


^ See  Holllngshead  1949;  Gross  1958;  Goodman  1960;  Coleman 
1961;  Coleman  1961;  Bell  1962;  Lleberman  1962;  Henry  1964;  Kerr  1964; 
Mayer  1964;  Moore  1964;  Nlemeyer  1964;  Schrelber  1964;  Goodman  1964; 
Miller  1965;  Frledenberg  1962  and  1965. 

^ See  Ulssler  1940;  Kroeber  1947;  Driver  1961. 

Densmore  1929;  Warren  1885. 


See  Bruner  1956;  Elsenstadt  1956;  Goffman  1959  and  1963; 
Hallowell  1959;  Kimball  1960;  Laurie  1961;  Wax  and  Thomas  1961;  Bar 
nouw  1963;  Braroe  1965;  Owl  n.d. 

See  Wax  and  Wax  1956b;  Wax  1963;  Wax  and  Wax  1964;  Wax, 
Wax,  and  Dumont  1964. 

13 

See  Adams  1946;  Powers  1965;  Thompson  1964. 

See  Landes  1937;  Hllger  1939;  Bamouw  1950;  James  1954; 
Boggs  1956;  Frledl  1956;  Hallowell  1959;  James  1961;  Laurie  1961; 
Hlckerson  1962. 

See  Caudill  1949;  Boggs  1958;  Hllger  1951;  Miller  1954; 
Stromberg  1965;  Wax  and  Wax  1965. 


16 

tlons  Is  very  important*  Practically-oriented  work  specifically 

relevant  to  the  education  of  Chippewa  children  is  scarce  but  often 

17 

quite  stimulating. 

A precondition  of  educational  r<»aearch  is  the  coraminiiy  study, 
necessary  for  the  situational  understanding  of  educational  forms  and 
functions.  Such  an  approach  can  also  be  valuable  to  local  educators 
in  practical  ways.  Since  there  has  not  been  recent  survey  research 
performed  on  Blue  Pine  Reservation,  an  objective  of  this  study  is  to 
provide  a description  of  village  community  characteristics.  This 
material  can  provide  a better  understanding  of  the  Reservation  itself, 
especially  as  it  exists  in  the  context  of  an  impoverished  white,  rural 
region  distinguished  by  small  towns,  unspectacular  agricultural 
activity,  and  clusters  of  modest  fishing  cabins  built  around  numerous 
lakes.  Modified  hypotheses  based  on  the  major  findings  of  the  Waxes 
in  Pine  Ridge  have  been  made,  substituting  the  designation  "village 
Indians"  for  "country  Indians",  since  the  Blue  Pine  population  appears 
to  be  further  along  the  continuum  from  rural  to  urban  than  the 
Pine  Ridge  Sioux. 

C.  Research  objectives 

Six  hypotheses  formed  a framework  for  initial  research  activi- 
ties. These  were  identical  to  hypotheses  formulated  by  the  Waxes, 
with  occasional  minor  modifications: 

Hypothesis  1.  Village  Indian  adults  are  isolated  from 
the  schools  idiich  their  children  attend,  lliey  visit 
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See  Wax  1964;  and  Wax  and  Wax  1965a. 

See  Ray  1959;  Truer  1964;  1965  and  1965;  and  Stark  1966 
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schools  seldom,  are  Ignorant  of  the  curricular  work  in 
progress,  are  troubled  by  the  relationship  of  their  child- 
ren to  the  school.  Most  have  little  Influence  on  the 
conduct  of  twe  school  and  they  dd  not  attempt  to 
exercise  much  Influence. 

I 

Hypothesis  2.  Educators  are  Ignorant  of  the  cultural 
peculiarities  and  domestic  existence  of  their  village 
Indian  pupils  and  Interpret  their  behavior  from  within 
their  own  cultural  framework,  thus  regarding  their 
pupils  as  "culturally  deprived."  Many  posit  qualities 
to  the  Indian  population  that  seem  to  "explain"  why  the 
task  of  educating  the  children  is  difficult. 

Hypothesis  3.  Village  Indian  pupils  form  strong  peer 
societies,  distinct  from  the  control  of  their  Indian 
elders  or  white  educators  and  coalesced  about  values  and 
practices  which  are  indifferent  to  those  of  the  schooling 
process.  These  peer  societies  are  stronger  idiere  more 
vdiltes  are  fellow  classmates. 

Hypothesis  4.  Hie  perspective  of  village  Indian  adults 
toward  the  national  society  and  the  role  of  education 
therein  differs  frcm  that  of  the  urban  middle-class 
and  reflects  the  particular  values  and  ethos  of  their  own 
existence.  The  Village  Indian  values  toward  education 
come  closer  to  those  of  lower-  or  lower-middle  class 
national  society  than  more  traditionalistic  Indians. 

Hypothesis  5.  Village  Indian  adults.  Including  most 
of  those  who  are  members  of  school  boards,  have  little 
knowledge  of  the  bureaucratic,  intellectual,  and 
economic  functions  of  the  school,  and  so  act  primarily 
as  local  legitimating  committees  for  state  authorities. 

Hypothesis  6.  There  are  perceptible  differences  in  stan- 
dards for  judging  the  academic  performance  of  Indian 
children  where  they  are  in  the  majority  Instead  of  the 
minority  in  the  classroom.  Specifically,  it  Is  easier 
for  them  to  move  through  the  educational  course  in  the 
first  case  than  in  the  second,  because  different  expecta- 
tions are  held  for  them  by  teachers  and  administrators. 
Even  in  the  second  case,  there  may  be  lowered  standards 
for  Indian  children  who  exhibit  some  indication  of 
future  academic  promise,  or  whose  demeanor  approximates 
that  which  the  teacher  feels  to  be  correct  for  a properly 
acculturatlng  Indian  child. 


Ethnographic  and  social  survey  studies  were  conducted  of  four 
village  communities,  designated  A,  B,  C,  and  D.  Taken  as  a unit. 
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they  comprise  the  bulk  of  the  Indian  population  of  Blue  Pine  Reserva* 
tlon,  and  may  be  seen  collectively  placed  somewhere  further  along  the 
rural~urban  continuum  than  more  traditionalistic  Indians  elsewhere* 
Observation  and  participant  observation  were  supplemented  by  the  use 
of  several  types  of  qtiestlonnalres  and  Interviews.  The  primary 
focus  was  upon  the  meaning  to  Indian  children  of  public  schools  In 
or  near  their  communities,  as  these  relate  to  school-community 
relations  and  to  the  cultural  characteristics  of  the  Reservation 
and  the  surrounding  region.  Since  the  bulk  of  the  Indian  popula- 
tion of  Blue  Pine  Reservation  lies  within  four  villages,  representa- 
tive or  universal  samples  have  been  taken  from  each  relevant  comnunlty 
population  category.  Since  there  Is  evidence  that  each  of  the  four 
villages  has  characteristics  that  distinguish  It  from  the  others, 
certain  comparisons  have  been  possible  on  this  basis. 

The  primary  field  approach  was  that  of  a neutral  observer, 
although  personal  values  VTere  employed  In  the  analysis  of  data. 

Recent  research  at  Blue  Pine  Reservation  established  the  researcher 
as  a neutral  student  of  local  Indian  affairs,  so  that  no  problems 
concerning  Inadvertent  alignment  with  any  faction,  or  personal 
Involvement  In  the  processes  of  the  communities  or  schools  were 
encountered.  Formal  and  Informal  Interviews,  analyses  of  pupil 
records  at  the  schools,  and  various  types  of  Interviews  and 
questionnaires  administered  to  the  communities  (parents,  siblings, 
and  relatives  of  school  children.  In  addition  to  persons  not  con- 
nected by  kinship  to  school  children)  and  the  schools  (teachers, 
pupils  and  administrators)  comprised  the  primary  data  sources. 
Questionnaires  of  various  types  were  patterned  after  the  Pine  Ridge 
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research  of  the  Maxes,  which  interpreted  educational  data  in  the 
light  of  the  total  community  and  its  characteristics. 


D.  A position  statement!  the  functional  limitations  of  Indian 
community 

The  position  statement  which  follows  is  offered  in  view  of  the 
knowledge  that  values  affect  research.  It  is  not  a "romantic” 
stance,  but  neither,  hopefuny,  is  it  degrading  to  Chippewa  Indians  or 
cynical  about  their  opportunities  for  realization  as  persons  and  a 
people . 

A tendency,  when  considering  folk  societies,  is  to  think  of 
their  ecological  and  social  boundedness  as  indicators  and  requisites 
for  positive  community  values,  attitudes,  and  practices  very  much 
on  the  wane  or  already  lost  in  the  United  States.  But  what  we  know 
about  folk  societies  should  also  lead  us  to  carefully  consider  the 
obviously  tyrannical  effects  of  life  in  small,  kin-linked  groups 
bounded  compactly  by  tradition  and  size.  In  such  close  conditions, 
the  maintenance  of  meaningful  personal  differences  by  every  individual 
must  be  extremely  difficult,  especially  in  light  of  the  ease  of 
interpersonal  observations  and  low  tolerance  for  deviation.  Among 
modern  Chippewa  Indians,  the  fear  of  gossip  attests  to  the  efficiency 
of  this  medium  as  a controlling  instrument.  Modern  Indians  show 
great  respect  for  the  poi^er  of  informal  social  controls  other  than 
gossip,  such  as  joking,  "teasing,"  or  staring,  and  often  indicate 
that  they  employ  such  techniques  in  efforts  to  control  their  own 
Interests.  Within  a social  system  with  these  characteristics. 
Individuals  will  go  to  great  lengths  to  protect  aspects  of  self  that 
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they  wish  to  conceal  from  the  consideration  of  others.  Further,  the 
very  Insularity,  control  of  deviance,  and  solidarity  of  folk  societies 
so  often  taken  for  positive  elements  of  a "coomunlty"  we  are  missing 
today  preclude  coonninlty  In  the  sense  sieant  by  the  very  persons  idio 
admire  these  characteristics.  They  also  create  a kind  of  Indivi- 
duality that  Is  qualitatively  different  from  the  personalized  modes 
allowed  to  develop  In  urban  societies:  more  atomized,  more 

Idiosyncratic  In  ways  we  would  tend  to  lable  "soclopathlc”,  and  less 
contrlbutlve  to  the  general  iole  de  vlvre  of  the  folk  society. 

The  very  solidarity  of  the  folk  society  precludes  much  Indivi- 
dualism, yet  predisposes  the  creation  of  alienates  different  from 
those  developed  In  complex  settings.  Since  by  definition  alienates 
are  set  apart  from  something,  the  nature  of  most  urban  alienation 
would  take  the  form  of  alienation  from  some  aspect  of  that  society, 

0 . perhaps  many  aspects  of  It.  But  even  alienation  from  many  aspects 
of  complex  societies  still  allows  functional  operation  and  Identi- 
fication In  other  areas,  unless  certain  very  distinct  and  fundamental 
breaches  are  made  that  bring  strong  retribution.  Urban  society  also- 
protects  the  alienate  by  providing  him.  with  social  worlds  Inculated 
well  enough  from  ot  .ers  that  he  may  often  go  undiscovered  by  those 
who  might  react  negatively  to  his  behavior. 

But  in  folk  societies  there  is  no  comparable  range  of  group- 
linked  moralities  with  which  to  identify.  Kin  associations  with 
different  moral  traits  may  provide  some  possibilities,  as  do  differ- 
ent roles  or  complexes  of  roles  within  the  folk  society.  On  the 
whole,  urban  society  offers  persons  situationally-  and  group-linked 
moral  systems  on  a much  more  grand  scale.  Similarly,  complex 
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societies  more  often  allow  for  individuated  behavior  that  need  not 
fall  under  the  label  deviant  at  all,  but  simply  under  the  title, 
individuated.  Folk  peoples  resent  deviant  behavior  because  it  in- 
directly attacks  their  sense  of  public  morality  ("thou  shall  not  be 
immoral,  because  we  all  want  to  be,  and  that  singly  cannot  be  so 
because  it  is  immoral")  and  because  it  threatens  private  morality, 
which  is  secretive  and  furtive  in  the  face  of  oppressive  and  per- 
vasive informal  controls.  Thus,  the  deviant  in  folk  society  cannot 
easily  respect  himself  and  cannot  expect  others  to  do  so.  On  the 
contrary. 

In  the  folk  setting,  private  morality  is  a core  element  of 
the  self,  but  there  is  guilt  to  live  with  and  no  opportunity  to 
publicise  the  morality  in  the  face  of  shaming  tactics  practiced  by 
the  commmity-at- large.  In  conq>lex  societies,  private  morality  has 
a much  greater  chance  to  be  reduced  or  turned  into  something  "posi- 
tive" through  approval  by  some  valued  part  of  that  larger  society. 

The  secrecy  of  individual  morality  and  motivations  in  folk  societies 
predisposes  to  manipulation  on  a scale  most  members  of  complex, 
urban  societies  are  unfamiliar  with.  A great  deal  of  energy  goes 
into  discovering  the  rationales  and  motivations  of  others,  and  much 
time,  energy  and  attention  go  into  protecting  the  self  from  similar 
probing  by  others.  Hie  atomized  nature  of  folk  societies  creates  the 
necessity  for  each  person  to  constantly  re-establish  interpersonal 
armistices,  designed  to  provide  mutual  protection  against  probing 
and  discovery.  But  a change  in  any  one  part  of  the  complex  system 
of  interlocking  relations  seems  to  be  enough  to  unbalance  the  com- 
plexly interwoven  patterns  of  interaction  in  the  entire  system. 
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Wlthln  such  a system.  It  Is  difficult  to  imagine  how  people  can 
generally  be  trusted  or  regarded  warmly.  They  are  Isolated  and 
alienated,  but  scarcely  individuated. 

In  the  folk  society,  each  person  Is  a potential  enemy  to  all 
others.  In  the  sense  that  Invasion  of  the  private  person  continuously 
threatens.  The  atmosphere  is  literally  charged  with  other-dlrected- 
ness  when  people  gather  together.  Anxiety  is  almost  tangible.  The 
tyranny  of  the  group  Is  real  If  Individuals  have  something  to  hide, 
and  even  If  they  do  not,  the  attempt  must  be  made  to  find  out  what 
others  are  attempting  to  conceal  so  that  they  are  not  offended, 
and  so  that  they  may  be  known  better  for  the  sake  of  personal  plan- 
ning. Persons  tend  to  become  respectful  out  of  fear. 

Among  contemporary  Indians,  private  morality  problems  are 
tascevo^tr^d  by  the  influence  of  the  whites.  The  problems  of  inter- 
personal relations  and  the  definition  of  one  person's  relations  to 
another,  and  to  all  others,  are  greatly  complicated  by  the  emergence 
of  a variety  of  behavior  possibilities  that  did  not  exist  before. 

But  one  aspect  of  the  Indian  relations  pattern  with  whites  has  been 
that  certain  fundamental  \dilte  ways  are  shunned,  and  since  those 
that  are  shunned  are  potentially  the  most  devastating  because  they 
tend  to  undermine  the  Indian  community,  "coming  over,"  even  to  a 
smell  degree,  requires  the  creation  and  operation  of  a private 
morality  that  Is  freighted  with  potentially  devastating  personal 
and  collective  reactions.  Hence,  relatively  few  Indians  come  over, 
and  the  private  morality  sector  operates  to  create  further  nuclea- 
tlon  end  alienation.  ITie  question  becomes  co«jched  In  terms  of  "total 
sell-out"  or  "no  sell-out;"  in  terms  of  the  preser\^ation  of  that 
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Which  is  Indian  and  going  over  to  that  which  is  white.  But  decades 
of  this  conflict  have  produced  an  Indian-ness  that  even  many  Indians 
do  not  particularly  care  for,  and  it  is  patently  the  result  of 
continuous  confusion  over  precisely  what  is  being  sold  out,  to  whom, 
and  idiether  either  has  been  properly  categorised  as  Indian  (to  be 
preserved)  or  white  (to  be  avoided). 

There  is  also  not  a great  deal  of  openness  in  the  discussion 
of  these  matters,  because  anxiety  follows  closely  upon  an  attempt 
by  nucleated  people  to  discuss  things  that  they  feel  are  too 
closely  personal  and  different  for  safe  public  display*  Among 
Indians,  to  admit  to  misgivings  In  a public  way  (as  between  any  two 
individuals)  about  basic  kinds  of  feelings  regarding  white  encroach- 
ments is  to  risk  becoming  publicly  Immoral.  It  threatens  the  self, 
and  it  leaves  the  person  open  to  the  machinations  of  the  gossip  net- 
work* To  reveal  that  one  is  being  tempted  by  a white  way,  seen  as 
dangerous  by  the  comnunlty  in  the  mind  of  the  tempted,  is  to  court 

public  rejection  and  self-loathing. 

The  private  morality  sector  is  strengthened  bv  the  inputs  fif 
the  white  society.  Fixation  upon  "preserving  that  which  is  Indian” 
beccTMSs  a losing  guard  action,  as  what  is  "Indian”  is  increas- 

j_ngly  constructed  upon  reactions  to  the  dominant  white  society. 
Indian  patterns  are  much  changed  from  the  past,  and  will  be  much 
changed  in  the  future.  The  enco»^nter  is  always  defensive. 

Paychlc  "apathy”  stems  from  ineffcctv.al  r.ttCTppts  to  preserve 
poorly  understood  and  often  vanished  **Indlan— ness  within  a network 
of  comcninlty  patterns  that  severely  limit  ccmvnl  cations  directly 
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related  to  this  process.  This  is  the  case  even  among  individuals 
having  some  of  the  same  experiences  in  trying  to  redefine  what  their 
comnunity  is»  and  who  they  are  within  it.  Folk  societies ^ because 
of  the  objectification  of  human  relations  and  the  relative  attenua- 
tion of  communications  among  individuals,  are  not  fitted  with  effec- 
tive tools  to  deal  with  such  imposed  stresses.  They  do  not  allow 
the  full  public  attention  that  such  a problem  as  massive  dominant- 
society  siege  requires.  Yet  the  siege  is  there,  and  it  gradually 
wears  down  and  transforms  the  Indian  community. 

Apathy  is  the  lable  used  by  many  whites  to  denote  what  is  to 
them  the  paralysed  inactivity  of  many  Indians  in  the  face  of 
"opportunity". When  this  judgement  is  expressed  negatively  by  whites 
and  incorporated  by  Indians  as  an  aspect  of  their  collective  and 
personal  judgement  criteria,  it  becomes  a debilitating  "something" 
both  sides  can  agree  exists.  Though  where  the  phenomenon  can  be 
discussed  by  whites,  most  Indians  are  constrained  to  classify  this 
perspective  and  its  imports  as  publicly  Immoral,  and  thereby  not 
discussable  with  other  Indians  on  the  level  of  thoroughness 
possible. 

Increasingly,  Indians  become  what  they  are  seen  to  be  from 
the  outside  by  the  larger  society,  and  what  social  scientists  say  they 
are  from  the  "inside".  The  folk  orientation  to  community  and  the 
continued  efficiency  of  powerful  control  mechanisms  in  community 
not  only  prevent  the  resurgence  of  Individual  competence  and  power 
because  virtually  the  only  ways  one  can  do  this  are  in  white  terms— 
but  they  also  act  to  limit  the  ways  in  which  modem  day  Indians  can 


collectively  deal  with  whites  on  a power  basis.  Hie  injunction, 
"know  thyself,"  is  difficult  to  follow  in  Indian  society  because 
it  is  often  difficult  or  impossible  to  be  im(/ortantly  public,  and 
those  fearful  public  judgements,  often  operating  on  an  inadequate 
base  of  social  knowledge,  cannot  themselves  tell  Indians  what  they 
really  are.  Some  Indians  know  this,  but  they  cannot  categorically 
communicate  What  they  have  learned  to  other  Indians,  or  must  not. 

"Apathy,"  behaviorally,  is  what  whites  lable  to  inaction 
observable  to  them  of  nucleated  Indian  folk  caught  in  the  dilemnas 
posed  by  contact.  But  while  Whites  see  inactivity,  Indians  are 
involved  in  a tense  drama  of  redefinition  of  self  and  community 
systems  that  is  largely  invisible  to  outsiders.  In  American  society, 
unfortunately,  few  rewards  and  considerations  are  extended  to  in- 
telligent, sensitive  persons  attempting  a monumental  task  of  social 
reconstruction  on  this  basis. 

The  attention  of  folk  peoples  to  the  collective  is  an  affect 
situation  growing  out  of  full  orientation  to  one  public  moral  system. 
Somehow,  Indians  must  legitimate  more  fully  aspects  of  private 
morality  that  grow  out  of  the  total  acculturation  siege  in  motion 
today.  To  do  this  will  require  the  recognition  of  people  as  persons 
(individuals),  and  their  aspirations  and  problems  as  important. 

The  prevailing  moral  system  would  importantly  alter,  but  there  would 
be  a real  chance  to  preserve  with  vigor  and  independence  a more 
Indian  version  of  liidian-ness.  At  the  moment,  however,  the  strengths 
of  their  conmunity  prevent  this. 

The  position  outlined  above  will  be  a major  factor  in  assess- 


menta  of  the  theoretical  and  practical  meaninea  of  data  eaMiered 


in  this  8tudy_« 
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II.  Selected  Historical^  Social  And  Cultural  Aftpects  Of  The  Blue 
Pine  Reservation 

A.  Htatortcal  backgi^ound  of  the  Chippewa 

Originally,  the  Blue  Pine  people  were  composed  of  four  bands: 
some  PfeiAlna  Chippewa,  some  Gull  Lake  Chippewa,  some  Ottertail 
Chippewa,  and  other  Mississippi  (removal)  Chippewa.  Prior  to  the 
reservation  era,  the  Chippewa  people  were  nomadic  hunters  and 
gatherers.  Their  main  staples  were  rice  and  fish,  along  with 
berries  and  maple  sugar.  In  the  winter,  they  hunted  and  trapped. 

The  Chippewa  formed  an  immediate  relation  with  the  French  fur 
traders  who  made  contact  with  them  in  their  earlier  home  region, 
the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  area.  As  the  fur  trade  became  more  and 
more  a part  of  tribal  life,  the  Chippewa  migrated  further  west- 
ward. khite  domination  of  the  land  was  never  far  behind  the  Chip- 
pewa movement,  and  by  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the 
fur  trade  had  all  but  disappeared  and  the  era  of  the  reservations 
was  underway.  1M.th  the  establishment  of  the  reservations, 

Chippewa  culture  began  to  undergo  important  stresses  as  a result  of 
the  pressures  of  the  dominant  culture  surrounding  the  reservation 
enclaves. 

As  the  reservation  system  brought  an  end  to  the  economic, 
political,  and  religious  basis  of  Chippewa  life  at  Blue  Pine,  a his- 
tory of  profound  cultural  change  began.  In  the  one  hundred  year 
period  since  the  establishment  of  the  Blue  Pine  Reservation,  the 
use  of  Chippewa  as  a language  has  declined  so  that  virtually  no 
family  continues  its  use  as  the  main  language  of  the  household,  and 
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only  a handful  employ  It  together  with  English.  Many  basic  cultural 
and  social  patterns  of  the  Blue  Pine  Chippewa,  such  as  their  nomadic 
existence  (except  In  the  winter)  and  their  religious  and  political 
organisations  were  replaced  by  white  sociocultural  forms  which 
hastened  the  erosion  and  eventual  elimination  of  Chippewa  culture. 
lAille  the  attempts  of  the  government  to  alter  Chippewa  culture  at 
Blue  Pine  have  been  successful  In  many  areas.  Important  sociocultural 
features  have  continued. 

Linguistic  evidence  Indicates  that  the  Chippewa,  members  of  the 
Algonqulan  linguistic  group,  had  moved  through  the  northeastern 
United  States  and  Into  large  portions  of  Ontario  and  Quebec  about 
1500  years  In  the  past.  The  Chippewa  were  culturally  closest  to 
the  Ottawa  and  Cree,  and  all  three  tribes  were  restricted  to  what 
became  western  Quebec  and  Ontario.  Population  density  among  the 
Chippewa  was  low,  and  the  ecology  of  the  area  they  Inhabited  helped 
to  limit  ther  size  of  the  social  group  through  natural  means.  They 
were  a hunting  and  gathering  culture,  and  the  size  and  complexity 
of  their  social  units  was  affected  by  the  way  they  used  the  land. 

The  social  group  was  apparently  small,  especially  In  the  hard  times 
of  winter,  and  linguistic  evidence  Indicates  that  cross-cousin 
marriage  operated  to  provide  for  the  peaceful  linking  of  bands  over 
time.  Today,  In  Canada,  this  form  of  social  grouping  persists, 
although  with  modifications  resulting  from  contact  with  the  whites. 

With  the  establishment  of  a thriving  fur  trade  In  the  16th 
century,  Chippewa  Indians  became  bound  up  In  a relationship  with 
whites  that.  In  some  respects,  lasts  until  today.  Fur  traders 
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bartered  £or  the  £urs  o£  the  Chippewa  with  whiskey,  guns,  traps, 
tea,  sugar,  trinkets,  and  other  Items.  As  the  demand  £or  £urs  grew 
and  the  available  supply  diminished,  the  Chippewa  moved  westward 
with  white  movements  not  £ar  behind.  As  this  culture  began  to  occur, 
and  there  was  a shift  toward  the  establishment  o£  family  hunting 
and  trapping  territories.  One  migratory  movement  was  to  the  south- 
west, where  the  Chippewa  found  the  land  more  readily  exploited. 

As  these  bands  moved  Into  areas  Inhabited  by  the  Sioux,  they 
became  go-betweens  In  the  fur  trade  with  the  Sioux  and  French 
traders.  But  after  a period  of  peace,  a hostility  developed  between 
the  Chippewa  and  Sioux  that  did  not  come  to  an  end  until  after  the 
establishment  of  the  reservations.  Today,  some  humorous  but  fairly 
polluted  references  to  past  unfriendly  relations  between  these  two 
tribes  can  be  heard  when  Sioux  and  Chlppeva  people  come  together. 

Ar>  the  Chippewa  moved  southwesterly,  they  pushed  the  Sioux 
ahead  of  them,  and  gradually  took  over  what  became  Wisconsin  and 
Minnesota.  Hie  state  of  warfare  never  abated.  As  the  need  for 
organization  for  war  affected  «iven  hunting  parties,  war  leaders 
began  to  develop,  and  the  different  features  of  the  land  allowed 
the  formation  of  larger  groups  than  before.  Under  these  conditions, 
the  Chippewa  began  to  develop  village  chiefs.  Originally,  the 
development  of  chieftainship  had  been  stimulated  by  the  requirements 
of  the  fur  trade  and  the  necessity  of  dealing  with  the  government 
of  the  whites.  Traders  and  government  officials  alike  preferred 
to  deal  with  entire  social  groups  through  as  few  persons  as  possible, 
so  that  a leadership  was  developed  suitable  for  dealing  with  outsiders 
of  Importance  to  the  band. 
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But  the  fur  trade  suffered  greatly  from  economic  hard  times 
during  the  1830* s,  and  the  Chippewa,  living  in  lands  now  less 
exploitable  after  heavy  inroads  had  been  made  for  profit,  found 
themselves  in  poor  straits.  In  addition,  the  increasing  white  popu- 
lation had  begun  to  make  demands  for  land.  The  Chippewa,  long  used 
to  a symbiotic  relation  with  idiites,  attempted  to  extract  them- 
selves from  this  situation  by  ceding  great  land  areas  for  payments 
that  appeared,  at  the  time,  large. 


B.  Historical  background  of  the  reservation 

Blue  Pine  was  established  in  1867  as  the  potential  home  of  all 
Minnesota  Chippewa,  but  the  other  six  reservations  were  established 
when  it  became  apparent  that  many  Chippewa  would  not  move  to  Blue 
Pine.  In  1869,  with  the  movement  of  Chippewa  to  Blue  Pine,  the 
population  of  the  teservation  swelled  to  about  10,000.  Many  bands 
wore  represented  there,  but  the  two  primary  bands  were  Mississippi 
and  Pillager.  With  the  establishment  of  Blue  Pine  and  the  other 


reservations,  new  social  and  political  groupings  and  roles  that  had 
begun  to  develop  with  the  southwesterly  movement  were  choked  off 
from  further  growth.  Councils,  certain  types  of  chiefs,  and  other 
political  groups  were  no  longer  of  influence,  at  least  in  practical 
ways.  With  the  disappearance  of  meaningful  roles,  the  government  of 
the  reservation  became  a province  of  Indian  agents  from  the  govern- 
ment of  the  dominant  society. 

The  end  of  the  pre-contact  and  post-contact  trading  periods  with 

the  whites  signaled  Important  changes  In  Chippewa  life  among  the 
. , _ j til..-  #!h*»  autonomous  Quality  of 


people  who  moved  to  Blue  Pine. 
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band  political  organization  and  function  ended.  Second,  the  former 
economic  base  of  Chippewa  life,  never  too  certain  but  on  the  ^ole 
viable,  ended,  as  did  related  aspects  of  their  culture.  Third, 
socialization  of  the  young,  almost  exclusively  a function  of  the 
family,  ended  with  the  establishment  of  federal  schools.  Fourth, 
the  Midewiwin  religion  was  superceded  by  the  Christianity  brought 
in  by  missionaries.  Fifth,  the  use  of  the  Chippewa  language  declined, 
in  part  because  of  the  utility  of  English  in  dealing  with  the 
representatives  of  the  dominant  society,  and  in  part  because  of  the 
insistence  of  school  personnel  that  the  Indian  language  not  be  used 
by  children.  Sixth,  there  was  a decline  in  the  normative,  functional 
sources  of  social  control,  as  a result  of  the  new  and  unfamiliar 
large  comnunity  settings  into  vdiich  the  Chippewa  were  grouped  at 
Blue  Pine  for  administrative  purposes  and  because  the  authority  of 
the  traditional  religion  and  the  usual  seats  of  political  power 
were  replaced  or  made  impotent  by  outside  influence.  Seventh,  the 
Dawes  Act  of  1887  made  possible  the  sale  of  lands  allotted  to  indivi- 
duals among  the  bands,  if  these  individuals  were  deemed  "civilized,” 
or  if  they  could  claim  white  ancestry.  In  the  1890' s timber  specu- 
lators began  to  denude  the  lands,  so  that  by  about  1925,  the  economic 
value  of  the  Blue  Pine  Reservation  was  vastly  deteriorated.  The 
economic  base  of  the  land  has  never  been  adequately  restored,  and 
this  problem  is  one  of  the  most  fundamental  among  many  facing  the 
Blue  Pine  Chippewa  today. 

In  the  1920* s and  1930* s,  the  boarding  school  system  that  had 
been  present  was  eliminated,  as  was  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  control 
over  all  Blue  Pine  children* s schooling.  Responsibilities  for 
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educatlon,  law  enforcement,  and  welfare  were  turned  over  to  the 
State  of  Minnesota,  and  to  cdhnty  govenments  unable  and  unwilling 
to  effectively  shoulder  their  new  burdens. 

C.  Reservation  sociocultural  and  ecological  setting 

The  Blue  Pine  Reservation  (Chippewa)  Is  located  In  three 
northwestern  Minnesota  counties.  It  Is  located  approximately  fifty 
miles  northeast  of  Moorhead-Fargo,  a twin-city  complex  that  provides 
much  In  the  way  of  necessary  services  to  a vast  farming  area  of  the 
northwest.  The  Reservation  was  established  In  1867,  and  contained 
an  original  acreage  of  about  800,000,  but  much  of  this  land  Is  no 
longer  in  Indian  hands.  Of  the  original  acreage,  only  about  27,000 
remain  Indian  land,  and  of  this  amount,  about  25,000  acres  are  tribal 
land  and  2,069  acres  Indivldtial  Indian-allotted  lands.  About  28,000 
acres  of  government  land  exists,  which  was  purchased  for  the  use  of 
the  Indian. 

The  land  pays  poorly.  About  seventy  per  cent  of  It  Is  classed 
as  forest,  and  ^arller  tree  cutting  excesses  have  made  the  present 
pulping  Industry  but  a shadow  of  previous  activities.  Many  Indian 
men  work  seasonally  at  pulping,  a Job  which  does  not  pay  well  and 
Involves  long,  hard  hours  in  often  bitterly  cold  weather.  The  major 
Indian  communities  on  the  Reservation  are  four  villages  situated 
along  a curving  north-south  line  near  the  center  of  the  Reservation. 

. Several  places  also  exist  that  might  be  termed  hamlets,  where  Indian 

families  are  loosely  grouped  together  In  L^ller  nunbers.  Several 
white  communities  exist  along  the  western  border  region  of  the 
Reservation  where  fairly  sizeable  Indian  populations  live.  The 

o 
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Reservation  Itself,  vhlle  only  about  forty  miles  on  a side,  is 
sufficiently  complicated  geographically  and  affected  by  severe  win- 
ters to  make  travel  among  most  of  the  Indian  villages  and  predominate- 
ly white  towns  demanding,  and  not  infrequently.  Impossible.  Some 
paved  roads  exist,  but  these  are  difficult  to  maintain  during  the 
l<mg  winter  months,  and  even  hard  surfaces  tend  to  become  virtually 
Impassable  after  new  storms  bl^  winds  have  caused  drifting. 
Temperatures  drop  to  as  low  as  -58  degrees  (and  on  one  occasion 
did  so  during  an  early  phase  of  the  project's  field  work). 

Ihree  of  the  villages,  idilch  shall  be  designated  B,  C,  and  D, 
have  approximately  equal  populations  of  about  five  hundred.  Village 
A,  more  remote  than  the  others  and  less  populous,  contains  about  two 
hundred  persons.  Ulthln  the  several  remote  hamlets,  which  consist 
of  a few  families,  persons  think  of  themselves  as  "belonging"  to 
one  of  the  four  villages.  More  Isolated  families  consider  themselves 
as  "belonging"  to  a village  community  or  one  of  the  border  towns. 
Communication  among  the  villages  is  often  poor.  Telephone  service 
Is  not  good  and  subject  to  breakdown,  and  road  travel,  as  stated. 

Is  treacherous  many  months  out  of  the  year.  In  addition,  most  of 
the  village  people  are  poor,  so  that  gasolinu  and  the  luxury  of  a 
telephone  are  indulgences  that  must  be  carefully  governed  or  not 
used  at  all.  Autos  are  in  abundance  on  the  Reservation,  but  most  of 
them  are  in  shaky  running  conditlcxi  or  are  not  functioning  at  all. 

In  1 le  summei  of  1967,  hundreds  of  old  autos  were  collected  by  Reser- 
vation men  hired  under  government  financing  and  dumped  in  several 
areas  screened-off  by  trees  and  hollows.  In  so  doing,  the  men 
helped  reduce  the  clutter  surrounding  many  Reservation  homes,  but 
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simultaneously  helped  to  deprive  many  young  children  of  playground 
material,  since  Reservation  youngsters  have  made  an  art  of  inventing 
pastime  uses  for  the  old  machines. 

In  spite  of  travel  difficulties  and  problems  finding  the  funds 
for  gasoline.  Reservation  people  do  manage  to  occasionally  visit 
a village  other  than  their  own.  Now  and  then  there  is  intenwrriage 
among  villages  as  a result  of  this  visiting,  and  various  news  items 
are  also  transmitted  by  word  of  mouth  in  this  manner.  Miile  rela* 
tives  are  the  object  of  most  village-to-village  visiting,  little 
travel  among  the  reservations  goes  on,  and  there  seems  to  be  very 
little  marriage  among  the  reservations.  Occasionally,  one  finds  a 
grown  Blue  Pine  person  who  claims  not  to  have  seen  other,  prominent 
communities  within  the  boundaries  of  the  Reservation,  but  who  may  have 
been  to  MinneapoTis  to  live  for  a period  of  time  lasting  years,  or 
perhaps  for  several  lengthy  visits  to  that  area. 

The  basic  living  unit  of  the  Chippewa  people  in  aboriginal 
times  centered  about  the  nuclear  family,  with  several  closely  related 
families  usually  living  with  this  unit.  The  usual  family  grouping 
consisted  of  a man  and  his  wife,  their  unmarried  children,  and  the 
nuclear  families  of  the  man's  sons.  Several  such  units  formed  a 
band,  which  occupied  a general  territory  and  lived  collectively 
during  months  when  food  availability  allowed.  After  contact  with 
the  whites  had  occured,  and  the  reservation  system  had  been  put  into 
effect,  villages  were  created  that  were  much  larger  and  mere  per- 
manent than  any  communities  that  had  previously  existed  among  the 
Chippewa.  Originally,  housing  units  were  rather  widely  sci^mrated  by 
white  standards.  (There  is  evidence,  at  least  in  some  historical 
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accounts,  that  fairly  large  collectives  may  have  lived  more  closely, 
perhaps  in  single  dwellings  housing  a population  greater  in  nund>er 
than  the  nuclear  family  and  closely  related  families.)  At  Blue 
Pine,  housing  units  today  tend  to  be  rather  far  apart  by  white  stan- 
dards, while  related  persons  tend  to  live  in  houses  as  closely  to- 
gether as  possible  given  this  separation.  Nuclear  families  or  indi- 
viduals may  live  in  houses  or  cabins  far  back  in  the  woods,  miles 
from  a village,  and  yet  count  themselves  among  the  village  residents 
and  be  so  counted  by  villagers.  Village  A members,  for  example, 
often  live  in  such  isolation  that  their  own  comminity  neighbors 
may  not  see  them  for  nearly  an  entire  winter.  Village  A is,  in 
addition,  so  spread  out  that  it  is  difficult  for  the  outsider  to 
”see”  the  community  as  present  at  all;  it  takes  a resident  to  do 
that,  and  after  a period  of  familiarity  with  the  area,  one  finds 
himself  wondering  how  he  could  have  overlooked  something  so  "ob- 
vious” in  the  first  place.  Villages  A,  B,  C,  and  D are  in  fact 
social  entitles,  even  though  they  may  string  out  along  a road  or 
perhaps  several  roads  for  two  or  more  miles,  only  gradually  ending 
as  housing  separation  takes  on  distances  of  hundreds  of  yards. 

Each  household  at  Blue  Pine  normally  consists  of  the  nuclear 
family  base  that  was  characteristic  of  the  Chippewa  in  aboriginal 
times,  and  sundry  relatives  living  in  the  house  for  various  reasons, 
not  the  least  being  economic  distress.  The  poor  tend  to  cluster 
together  as  do  those  in  higher  economic  brackets,  so  that  sections 
of  villages  often  take  on  the  names  of  prominent  or  characteristic 
families  living  in  those  parts  of  the  conmunity.  Similarly,  cluster- 
ing also  takes  place  by  kinship  links,  so  that  it  is  possible  to 
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find,  for  example,  an  entire  section  of  Village  C referred  to  by 
tiie  of  a prominent  poor  family,  and  an  excellent  lakefront 

area  not  far  away  referred  to  by  the  name  of  a well-to-do  family 
from  the  same  village.  Thus,  the  social  considerations  of  kinship 
lead  to  socioeconomically  similar  neighborhoods  within  the  generous 
geographic  expanses  of  the  villages.  Formidable  problems  in  finding 
available  housing  have  created  crowding  conditions  in  the  houses 
that  are  often  difficult  to  comprehend.  It  is  possible  to  find  up- 
wards of  fifteen  persons,  for  example,  living  in  a one-room  frame 
building  heated  by  a poorly  ventillated  wood-burning  stove,  without 
electricity  or  running  water. 

Mien  there  is  evidence  of  the  "sharing”  attributed  to  Indians, 
it  takes  form  at  Blue  Pine  through  close  consideration  to  the  needs 
of  the  nuclear  family,  followed  by  consideration  of  kin  from  the 
closest  relatives  outward,  although  this  pattern  may  be  altered  by 
personal  likes  and  dislikes.  Blue  Pine  residents  are  attuned  to 
the  prospect  of  help  from  kinsmen  when  more  fortunate  circumstances 
have  put  such  persons  in  a position  of  relative  economic  or  social 
security. 

Kin  members  tend  to  factlonate  and  engage  in  bitter  internal 
strife.  The  prevalence  of  hostilities  and  jealousy  within  kindreds 
is  usually  brought  to  a temporary  halt,  however,  whenever  the  group 
is  threatened  from  without.  If  a wider  threat  comes  into  being, 
kindreds  will  band  together  in  order  to  present  a united  front, 
with  the  association  developing  earliest  among  more  closely  related 
kindreds.  Blue  Pine  residents,  on  the  whole,  are  continuously 
engaged  in  inter-,  and  intra-kin  strife,  as  well  as  in  a form  of  cold 
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war  with  the  surrounding  white  society.  Like  their  Chippewa  cul- 
aquivalents  in  other  states  and  in  Canada » the  people  of 
Blue  Pine  appear  to  relish  interpersonal  hostility.  After  drinking. 
Blue  Pine  adults  often  lash  out  bitterly  at  members  of  their 
family  or  residents  of  their  conmunity.  Gossip  is  unsparing  and 
of  the  "character  assassination"  variety.  One  of  the  initial  ad- 
justments the  neophyte  outsider  must  make  to  Blue  Pine  culture 
relates  directly  to  the  intensity  of  the  methods  of  informal  social 
control,  of  \diich  gossip  is  the  chief  instrument.  Direct  violence 
and  confrontation  are  by  no  means  unknown  at  Blue  Pine  as  alternative 
methods  of  securing  presumably  needed  alterations  in  the  behavior 
of  others.  A man  at  Village  A,  for  example,  wa3  perceived  to  have 
"gone  too  far"  by  his  neighbors  when  he  installed  a picture  window 
in  his  otherwise  humble  frame  dwelling.  That  night,  his  best  friend 
smashed  it  with  a broom  handle,  calling  out  "You  shouldn't  a done 
that,  * Why  did  you  have  to  go  and  put  that  glass  in?" 

Apparently,  the  man  was  directly  expressing  the  feelings  of  other 
Village  A residents,  for  few  were  said  to  have  expressed  disapproval 

of  the  act. 

Marriages  among  Blue  Pine  Chippewa  persons  are  free  of  stric- 
tures except  for  marriage  to  first  cousins  and,  though  less  tightly 
controlled,  marriage  to  members  of  certain  kindreds  or  factions. 
Marriage  to  whites  is  on  the  whole  approved,  althou^  members  of 
dominant  family  groups  can  be  heard  expressing  disapproval  of 
particular  marriages  in  which  a Blue  Pine  person  is  judged  to  have 
married  a white  below  his  or  her  position.  Cross-cousin  marriage, 
which  once  operated  to  link  the  Chippewa  bands,  no  longer  occurs. 
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and  the  totemlc  groups,  vhlch  In  the  past  were  kinship  extensions 
within  which  marriage  prohibitions  operated,  have  disappeared  at 
Blue  Pine,  and  most  1£  not  all  young  people  do  not  know  the  Identity 
o£  their  totemlc  affiliation.  Indeed,  some  of  the  younger  people 
have  never  heard  the  word,  "Ojlbwa,'*  the  technically  more  correct 
term  to  refer  to  Blue  Pine  Indians.  It  Is  even  possible,  without  * 
much  effort,  to  find  young  people  who  do  not  know  that  they  are 
Chippewa,  but  only  understand  that  they  are  "Indian". 

Kindreds  are  In  some  ways  the  political  parties  of  Blue  Pine, 
since  persons  active  In  some  political  way  are  never  seen  except 
as  members  of  a certain  family,  and  of  a certain  kindred  or  "faction". 
Issues  In  conflict  are  never  separated  from  the  personalities  Involved, 
and  these  personalities  are  seen  as  more  Important  than  Issues  them* 
selves.  Kindreds  or  factions  In  power  are  viewed  with  almost  uni- 
form hostility,  except  within  groups  of  closely  related  persons, 
and  even  these  groups  can  turn  suddenly  on  persons  In  power  and 
attempt  by  gossip  and  other  means  to  discredit  and  remove  them.  It 
Is  not  uncommon  for  politically  active  brothers  and  sisters  within 
families  to  speak  In  personally  derogatory  ways  of  one  another  over 
what  appear,  often,  to  be  relatively  minor  Issues. 

The  Importance  of  kin-based  activities  at  Blue  Pine  cannot  be 
over-estimated.  Kin  relationships  are  highly  personal,  so  that  even 
In  the  context  of  nominally  formal  proceedings,  such  as  a meeting 
of  the  elected  committee  that  serves  to  relate  the  people  of  the 
reservation  to  agencies  from  the  outside,  personalities  and  kin 
^ considerations  operate  as  crucial  criteria. 
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D.  Outlines  of  the  contemporary  poltttcal  structure 

Today,  Blue  Pine  is  one  of  six  reservations  in  Minnesota 
that  combined  under  the  Indian  Reorganization  Act  of  1934  into  the 
Minnesota  Chippewa  Tribe.  Blue  Pine,  like  all  other  reservations 
in  the  Minnesota  Chippewa  Tribe,  is  known  as  an  "open"  reservation 
because  it  chose  allotment  under  the  Clapp  Act,  with  the  result  that 
most  of  the  land  area  of  the  reservation  belongs  to  persons  who  are 
not  Indian.  Red  Lake,  a Minnesota  Chippewa  reservation  not  Included 
in  the  organizational  structure  of  the  Minnesota  Chippewa  Tribe, 
declined  allotment  under  the  Clapp  Act,  and  therefore  remains 
geographically  and  culturally  more  intact  than  the  other  reservations. 
The  usual  term  used  to  refer  to  Red  Lake's  territorial  and  social 
solidarity  is  "closed"  reservation. 

Tribal  organization  is  outlined  under  a constitution  drawn  up 
in  1964  to  replace  the  one  drawn  up  in  the  1930' s.  Momlnally,  the 
constitution  provides  for  the  division  of  authority  among  local 
communities  within  the  reservatic**'^,  the  reservations  themselves, 
and  the  tribe.  Nominally,  the  purpose  of  the  tribal  organization 
is  to  promote  the  general  welfare  of  tribal  members  to  conserve 
and  develop  tribal  resources,  promote  the  general  welfare  of  Indian 
trust  property,  etc.  Membership  in  the  tribe  includes  all  persons 
idiose  names  appeared  on  the  annuity  role  of  April  14,  1941,  a ... 
children  of  Minnesota  Chippewa  blood  born  to  an  enrolled  parent 
between  April  14,  1941  and  July  3,  1961,  and  all  children  of  at 
least  one-quarter  Indian  blood  born  after  July  3,  1961  to  a parent 
who  is  a member  of  the  tribe.  In  actual  practice,  such  as  deter- 
mining eligibility  for  services  from  Public  Health,  these  guide- 


lines  mey  not  be  followed  closely* 

Blue  Pine,  like  the  other  Minnesota  Chippewa  Tribe  reservations* 
elects  a Reservation  Business  Conanittee,  and  from  these  reservation 
elections  a Tribal  Executive  Committee  is  formed  by  automatic  mem** 
bershlp  of  each  business  committee  chairman  and  secretary” treasurer. 
No  reservation  business  committee  may  exceed  twelve  members.  At 
Blue  Pine,  the  nominal  responsibility  of  the  five  Business  Committee 
members  is  to  look  after  the  best  Interests  of  tho 
whatever  ways  seem  necessary.  The  chief  role  of  the  committees  with 
respect  to  the  larger  society  is  one  of  cooperative  mediation.  Some 
subjects  of  concern  are  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
or  the  Public  Health  Service  regarding  services  or  projects  on  the 
Reservation,  administration  of  usually  meager  Reservation  funds 
and  property,  recognition  of  usually  weak  and  passive  community 
organizations  and  committees,  and  management  of  a relatively 
wealthy  new  anti-poverty  agency,  the  Blue  Pine  Community  Action 

Program. 
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III*  The  Poverty  Context  Of  Indian  L<fe.  With  Some  Initial  Blue 
Pin*  EemtoIcs 

The  CooBunlty  Action  Program  (CAP)  at  Blua  Pine  exists  to 
raise  people  "out  of  poverty."  As  ve  irlll  see  In  later  sections 
of  this  report,  most  Blue  Pine  Indians  and  many  on-reaervatlon  uhltea 
are  Indeed  very  poor.  This  section  will  portray  some  preliminary 
characteristics  of  Indian  and  non* Indian  poverty  on  and  around  Blue 
Pine  (TPblea  I * IV),  and  attempt  to  place  In  juxtaposition  the 
relationship  of  these  rather  typical  condltlona  to  national  OEO  and 
Bureau  reaervatlon  programs.  Some  possible  changes  In  Indian  leader- 
ship patterns  that  could  affect  these  relationships  will  also  be 
discussed. 

Despite  the  fact  that  there  are  many  Indian  Americana  In  the 
United  States  living  In  poverty  today,  theae  Indiana,  unlike  black 
people  In  many  parts  of  the  country,  have  not  chosen  to  take  violent 
measures  to  redress  their  grievances.  Today,  there  are  about  600,000 
Indians  In  the  country.  Of  these,  some  200,000  have  migrated  to 
towna  or  cities.  According  to  President  Johnson,  the  Indian  today 
lives  In  a situation  generally  more  tragic  than  perhapa  that  of  any 
other  minority  person.  Many  thousanda  of  Indians  live  In  unsatls* 
factory  dwellings,  such  as  huts  or  abandoned  automobiles.  The 
unemployment  rate  among  Indian  people  Is  nearly  40T,  about  ten  times 
the  national  average.  Fifty  percent  of  Indian  school  children,  or 
double  the  nstlonal  average,  drop  out  before  completing  high  school. 
Indian  literacy  ratea  are  among  the  lowest  In  the  nation,  and  the 
rates  of  sickness  and  poverty  are  among  the  highest.  Thousanda  of 
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Indians  who  have  migrated  into  the  cities  find  theaiselves  untrained 
for  jobs  and  unprepared  for  urban  life.  And  the  average  age  of 
death  of  the  i\nerican  Indian  today  is  44  years,  while  for  all  other 
Americana  it  is  65. 

Table  I shows  certain  population  characteristics  of  Blue  Pine 
Reservation  taken  from  the  1960  U.S.  Census  Report.  The  large 
proportion  of  rural  non-farm  families  has  definite  implications  for 
Indian  livelihood. 

TABLE  I:  BLOB  PIME  POPULATION,  BY  COUNTY 

1960  POPULATION  - B,  C,  AND  M COUNTIES 


” w ^ w 

B 

C 

M 

Blue  Pine 
Reservation 

Total 

24,836 

10,204 

7,059 

Total  Indian 
X of  total  population 

1,236 

4.9X 

319 

3.1% 

789 

11.2% 

2;344 

Rural  Nbn-farm  Indians 

1,168 

319 

789 

2,276 

Rural  Non-farm  Indians 
(Outside  place  of  1000-2500) 

1,168 

289 

702 

2,159 

A BIA  housing  survey,  comp Its  ted  in  1964,  showed  the  following 
family  income  distribution.  Without  farming  or  even  gardening 
efforts,  the  low  incomes  of  Blue  Pine  families  suggested  poorer  diets 
than  local  poor  non-farm  whites,  idio  usually  garden. 
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TABLE  II ! ANNUAL  INCOME  OF  BLUE  PINE  INDIAN  FAMILIES  IN  1963 


Total 

Contacted 

Under 

61000 

1000 

to 

im 

2000 

to 

2999 

3000 

to 

3999 

4000 

to 

4999 

5000 

to 

1222 

6000 

and 

£St£ 

403 

87 

137 

55 

39 

16 

4 

7 

76.77L 

below  President's 
poverty  level. 

No 

40 


Th«  1960  Ctntut  and  Bureau  report  alao  provide  a picture  of 
the  abject  houaing  conditiona  of  the  eaaentially  non*farm  raaerva* 
tion  Indian  population  at  Blue  Pine  (Tablea  III  « VI). 

TABLE  III;  BLUE  PINE  HOUSING  CONDITIONS  AMD  PLUMBING  - RURAL  NON-FARM 


^ _iL. 

Blue  Pine 
Reservation 

All  Housing  Unit 

6,396  2,049 

1»346 

Occupied 

2,608  1,378 

865 

Owner  Geeupiad 

2,052  946 

624 

Nhite 

1,919  902 

561 

fodian  * ‘ 

133  44 

63 

243 

Rentar  occupied 

556  432 

241 

Nhite 

494  418 

189 

Indian 

62  14 

52 

128 

Vacant 

3,788  671 

481 

Tear  Around 

588  300 

155 

Available  (sound  and 
deteriorating) 

93  58 

36 

^Seasonal 

3,200  371 

326 

Sound 

4,885  1,376 

957 

With  All  Pltimbing 

2,785  670 

510 

Deteriorating 

1,077  463 

264 

With  All  Plumbing 

167  89 

22 

dilapidated 

434  210 

125 

* The  three  counties  above  contain  many  lakes  and  there  are  many  lake 
cabins  which  accounta  for  the  large  number  of  vaeant  buildings. 
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TABLE  IV:  BLUB  FINE  HODSING  CONDITIONS 


Running  Niter 

Sheuer  or 

Totel 

Co—unttv 

CoM 

Flush  Toilet 

Bath 

Contscti 

1. 

3 

2 

2 

2 

17 

2. 

48 

22 

35 

24 

93 

3. 

26 

2 

1 

0 

45 

4. 

2 

2 

2 

2 

31 

5. 

15 

6 

6 

4 

102 

6. 

14 

10 

11 

9 

107 

7. 

2 

2 

2 

1 

5 

8. 

m 

«e 

^ 

110 

46 

59 

42 

406 

Of  the  homes  visited,  41  (lOX)  of  the  totel  were  rsted  ss  standsrd. 


TABLE  V:  BLUE  PINE  HOOSBHOLD  FOHER  AND  TUEL  CHARACTERISTICS 

Electricity  nesting  Cooking 


Not 

USgd 

Wood 

S§3 

Other 

Electric 

SU, 

Nood 

1. 

9 

5 

9 

5 

- 

1 

- 

12 

2 

2. 

44 

27 

45 

23 

3 

- 

1 

53 

17 

3. 

11 

25 

30 

5 

- 

1 

- 

25 

10 

4. 

14 

9 

i8 

6 

- 

- 

- 

19 

4 

5. 

29 

50 

71 

9 

1 

- 

- 

57 

22 

6. 

60 

37 

62 

31 

4 

1 

1 

54 

40 

7. 

Totel 

167 

159 

241 

79 

8 

3 

2 

2r>0 

101 

No  Response  - 

73 
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TABLE  VI:  SIZE  COMPARISON  - STATE  OF  MIRNE80IA  AND 

INDIAN  HOMES  ON  BLUB  PINE  RESERVATION 


Dwellings  with 


Percent  of  ell  Dwellings 

5X  lOZ  15X  20X  25X  30X  35t  40Z 


1 Roosi 


2 Roobs 


3 Roobs 


5 Roobs 


6 or  more 


- 47  Blue  Pine  - 12.7^ 

Minnesota  - 3.7X 

- 76  Blue  Hne  - 20.6\ 

Minnesota  - 6.0Z, 

- 93  Blue  Hne  - 25.2\ 

Minnesote  - 11 .4X, 

- 71  Blue  Pine  •*  19.2X. 

Minnesote  - 18 .SX. 

- 37  Blue  Pine  - lO.OX. 

Minnesota  - 21.4X. 
* 45  Blue  Pine  - 12.2\ 
Minnesote  - 38,7X 


369 

No  Response  - 34 

m 

A review  of  individual  questionnaires  indicates  that  89  faailies 
(22. 5X)  in  the  group  contacted  have  seven  (7)  or  aore  aenibers.  The 
questionnaires  also  show  that  42  faailies  are  sharing  a house  with 
another  fSBily. 


Anti-poverty  prograas,  such  as  those  funded  by  the  Office  of 
Econosdc  Opportunity,  have  noninally  atteapted  to  aeet  these  and 
other  poverty  conditions  of  Indian  Aaericana  through  such  prograas 
as  ccBnainity  action  agencies  on  Indian  rt  srvations.  But  none  of  these 
prograas  effectively  has  yet  reached  the  urban  or  town-dwelling 
Didian  populations,  and  in  this  respect.  Office  of  Econosiic  Oppor- 
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tunity  prograns  are  very  much  like  Bureau  of  ladlan  Affairs  programs, 
themselves  primarily  reservation-oriented. 

The  primary  Justification  for  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
programs  is  that,  unlike  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  programs  idiich  have 
traditionally  been  conceived  and  operated  from  a colonialist  view- 
point, OEO  programs  have  consciously  attempted  to  consider  the  felt 
needs  of  the  bidian  people  in  program  development  and  operation. 

This  is  not  to  say,  however,  that  these  programs  have  always  met 
with  success  in  their  actual  operation,  or,  for  that  matter,  that 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  has  never  in  its  history  developed  pro- 
grams and  operated  them  under  the  same  or  a similar  i^ilosoidty  as 
that  of  the  OEO.  As  conceived  and  amended,  the  1964  Economic  Oppor-' 
tunity  Act  distinctly  provided  for  the  'Wximum  feasible  participa- 
tion" of  poor  people  by  and  for  idiom  programs  to  alleviate  poverty 
were  being  developed.  In  1965  <:nd  early  1966,  this  ^iloso^y 
indeed  appeared  to  be  in  operation  on  Indian  reservations  where  OBO 
community  action  programs  were  being  established.  As  an  observer, 
it  was  possible  to  note  the  effects  of  coonninity  involvement  upon 
program  development,  operation  and  evaluation.  Often,  Indian  people 
idio  had  never  before  been  asked  their  opinion  in  a program  context  be- 
gan to  participate  to  an  extent  not  possible  for  them  or  imagined 
by  them  in  earlier  prograsm  aiised  at  the  alleviation  of  Indian  po**erty 
conditions. 

It  is  necessary  to  restate  at  this  point  that  insufficient 
evidence  exists  to  indict  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  for  its  failure 
to  provide  similar  programs  based  upon  a participation  philosophy 
for  reservation  Indian  people.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  this  same 
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lack  of  hiatoirlcal  Infomiatlon  or  documentation  doea  not  allow  ua 
* to  Indicate  the  contrary. 

Jh  1966,  at  approximately  mid-year,  the  Office  of  Economic 

m 

Opportunity  began  to  laaue  In  Increaalng  nuabera  memoranda  to  Indian 
community  action  programa.  In  the  main,  theae  aerved  to  delimit  the 
range  and  depth  of  community  Involvement  actlvltlea  practiced  by 
thoae  agenclea.  This  waa  alao  true  In  non- Indian  ccnnunlty  action 
programa  in  rural  and  urba  i areas.  At  Tlilte  Earth,  Mlnneaota,  theae 
meaannnda  severely  delimited  the  power  of  OEO  social  action  profea- 
alonals  and  their  commuiilty  aldea  In  their  attempts  to  seriously 
Involve  Indian  people  In  program  development,  operation  and  critique. 
Tet,  idille  It  waa  recognised  by  local  CAP  esiployees  at  the  programa 
that  tiiese  mesioranda  would  seriously  hamper  the  basic  enactment  of 
the  EQA  philosophy,  little  beyond  occasional  complaint  waa  done  to 
stem  this  change.  Thla  la  Ironic,  If  only  because  more  direct  and 
relevant  action  aa  conceived  under  the  prevailing  comminlty  action 
approach  might  have  aerved,  at  leaat  partially,  to  arrest  the  OEO 
movement  away  from  implementation  of  the  community  action  phllo- 
aophy  set  out  in  the  1964  EQA,  as  anmnded. 

This  should  not  be  seen  as  a historical  development  idilch 
essentially  Invalidates  the  basic  philosophy  of  the  EQA  for  Indian 
reservations.  It  would  seem  that  the  philosophy  does  In  fact  work 
idien  It  Is  given  a chance  to  develop,  and  when  participants  at  hl^er 
levels  than  the  Individual  reservation  CAP  believe  In  the  philosophy 
and  act  to  see  to  it  that  the  philosophy  may  develop  within  practi- 
cal programs  at  lower  levels.  These  Instances,  however,  appear  to  be 
few  through  the  developmental  history  of  OEO  Indian  CAPs,  and  It 

er|c 
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is  probable  that  few  actual  conunity  involvement  activities  of  the 
type  once  thought  possible  are  actually  working  on  Indian  reserva- 
tions at  this  time*  In  this  sense,  it  is  probably  more  consistent, 
if  one  wishes  to  indict  an  agency,  to  indict  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  for  failure  to  live  up  to  a stated  philosophy  than  to 
indict  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  for  failing  to  live  up  to  a philo- 
sophy which  it  has  stated  far  less  didactically  and  convincingly 
than  QEO.  In  the  Bureau,  it  is  fashionable  to  use  the  rhetoric  of 
conmunity  involvement,  but  it  is  understood  by  all  who  are  connected 
with  the  Bureau  and  by  other  observers  that  the  Bureau  is  ill-fitted 
to  actually  enact  this  philosophy  in  a concrete  way.  On  the  other 
hand,  (»0  is  somewhat  less  constrained  by  long  tradition  and  compara- 
tively ancient  bureaucratic  rigidity,  and  therefore,  in  some  observers* 
minds,  should  be  under  less  restraint  in  the  enactment  of  the  involve- 
ment philosophy.  According  to  these  same  observers,  it  should  thereby 
show  greater  results. 

Another  reason  that  OEO  coomunity  action  programs  operating 
more  or  less  under  the  EGA  philosophy  seem  to  be  justified  is  that 
they  provide  competition  for  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  programs,  and 
by  their  very  existence,  a yardstick  by  which  to  measure  the  rele- 
vance and  progress  of  Bureau  programs.  Since  neither  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  nor  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  traditionally 
have  employed  the  usual  research  techniques  to  determine  program 
relevance  and  effectiveness,  the  comparative  approach  used  by  out- 
side observers  between  two  competing  agencies  may  then  be  very  nearly 
one  of  the  only  relevant  techniques  for  program  evaluation.  Indian 
people,  however,  have  already  less  formally  evaluated  those  Bureau 


of  Indian  Affalra  and  OEO  anti-povarty  pnograna  an  reaervationa. 

Like  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affalra,  the  OEO  haa  come  in  for  ita  own 
critlciaM  by  Indian  people.  The  Bureau  of  Itedian  Affaire  ia  tradi- 
tionally acored  for  rigidity  and  irrelevance.  Office  of  Econonic 
Opportunity  programa  are  alao  acored  for  rigidity  and  irrelevance, 
but  not  alveya  for  the  aaae  reaaona. 

Traditional  Bureau  of  Indian  Affaira  programa  were  meant  to 
contain  the  Indian  population  until  it  could  be  acculturated  to  the 
point  idiere  aaaimilation  vaa  poaaibla*  Thia  aaaimilation  wea  to 
occur  both  on  an  individual  and  group  baaia,  and  involved  development 
of  reaervation  eoanunitiea  and  a airen  call  awey  from  tham.  OEO 
programa  have  alao  developed  in  at  leant  two  baaic  directiona.  They 
have  aought  to  develop  the  reaervation  comaunity  aa  well  aa  develop 
people  and  groupa  in  the  direction  of  aaaimilation  into  the  "main* 
atream*'  of  aociety.  Superficially,  it  may  appear  that  both  Bureau 
programa  and  OEO  progrsma  are  therefore  aomewhat  aimilar;  that  ia, 
that  they  are  both  two-pronged  or  even  an^lvelant. 

This  ahould  not,  however,  maak  the  differencea  of  approach 
between  l^e  two  programa.  khile  Bureau  programa  have  traditionally 
atreaaed  an  authoritarian  or  neo-colonlaliat  approach  to  Ihdian 
people,  allowing  them  very  little  aay  In  the  development  of  reaerva* 
tion  programa,  OEO  programa  have,  on  the  dhole,  provided  Indiana 
with  far  more  participatory  righta  or  privilegea  in  reaervation  pro- 
grama. Therefore,  whether  Bureau  programa  or  OEO  programa  are  directed 
at  reaervation  development  or  aaaimilation,  OEO  programa  aeem  to 
have  the  advantage  of  allowing  Indian  people  to  participate  in  thoae 
developmenta  that  will  affect  their  futurea. 
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CaBip«rl«on8  betweea  OEO  and  Bureau  progxima  make  it  obvloua 
that  Bureau  programa,  and  their  deflclenclea,  particularly,  have  been 
brought  to  light  in  the  paat  aeveral  yeara  far  more  diatinctly  than 
they  have  in  the  paat.  It  ia  likely  that  the  competition  between 
peraonnel,  agenciea,  and  philoaophiea  of  the  OEO  and  Bureau  programa 
have  aided  thia  uncovering  proceaa.  Thia  ia  not  to  imply  that  OEO 
programa  are  fault* free.  Indeed,  the  contrary  may  be  more  true.  Yet, 
given  a choice  between  the  operating  philoaophiea  of  the  Bureau  of 
Ihdian  Affaire  and  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  moat  criti- 
cal aocial  obaervera  and,  probably  moat  Indian  people,  would  chooae 
the  philoaophy  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  over  the  under- 
lying operating  philoao|^y  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affaire,  which 
puta  far  leaa  atreaa  on  community  involvement,  traditionally,  and 
idiich  employe  a late-arriving  comnunity  involvement  rhetoric  that 
to  many  Indiana  and  other  obaervera  haa  little  baaia  in  operational 
prog«‘ama. 

The  competition  between  OEO  and  Bureau  programa  haa  apparently 
cauaed  changea  in  the  Bureau » The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affaire  haa  at 
thia  time  a comnunity  development  office  under  the  directorahip  of  a 
very  able  Aaaiatant  Superintendent  for  Comnunity  Development.  The 
philoaophy  of  thia  aaaiatant  auperintendent  ia  very  much  like  that 
expreaaed  by  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  a a amended,  and 
certain  OEO  officiala.  Ikifortunately,  thia  auperintendent  appeara 
to  be  limited  in  hia  attempt  to  opera tiona lire  hia  philoaophy  by  a 
lack  of  funda,  and  by  a lack  of  aympathy  within  tradition-bound 
elementa  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affaire,  l^ile  change  aa  a reault 
of  the  EQ4  ia  occuring  within  the  Bureau,  that  agency' a longer  tradi- 
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tioiMl  hold  on  a different  philosophy  has  created  a more  formidable 
image  problem  to  work  with  than  in  the  peat,  as  well  as  greater  inter- 
nal problems  with  staff  whose  opinions  are  noL  readily  changed.  A 
serious  error  in  evaluating  the  stance  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  toward  Indian  people  in  contemporary  society  would  be  to 
assume  that  the  Bureau  is  uncaring  for  Indian  people  and  not  know- 
ledgeable at  the  highest  levels  about  current  human  development 
^ilosophies;  the  contrary  is  probably  true.  But  in  its  bureau- 
cratic proportions,  the  Bureau  ia. liki  the  dinosaur  whose  head 
wishes  to  move  one  way  for  all  the  right  reasons,  but  whose  body, 
trapped  in  a tar  pit,  refuses  to  go  along.  Only  Congress  can  move 
the  beast  and,  in  this  case.  Congress  does  a poor  job  of  beast- 
tending. 

Today,  it  is  likely  that  at  least  some  Indians  are  becoming 
restive  as  they  watch  black  people  achieve  aome  of  their  goals  through 
means  not  traditionally  acceptable  to  Indian  people.  This  time,  a 
few  Indians,  many  of  them  older  and  nominally  more  traditional, 
are  living  in  Resurrection  City  in  the  Nstional  capitol,  and  are  in 
some  cases  directly  participating  in  and  organiaing  some  of  the 
first  direct  demonstrative  assaults  against  the  institut  /,ns  which 
have,  in  their  minds,  kept  Indian  people  in  a position  of  low  national 
status.  Indeed,  some  of  the  Indians  who  are  participating  in  the 
poor  people*  demonstrations  in  Wishington  are  not  asking  for  changes, 

* 

but  are  instead  demanding  them.  They  are  asking  for  guaranteed  Jobs, 
guaranteed  incomes,  housing,  schools,  and  economic  development. 

But  perhaps  the  most  significant  factor  in  the  climate  of  these 

I demands  is  that  these  lji<^lans  demand  idiat  they  wish  "on  their  own 
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terms". 

The  Indians  who  are  Involved  in  the  poor  people's  campaign 
are  in  some  cases  saying  that  their  chief  tic  with  the  federal 
government,  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  has  abjectly  failed  them. 
They  say  that  the  Department  of  the  Interior  has  failed  them  because 
"it  has  built  upon  and  operate*!  under  a racist,  immoral,  paternal** 
istic  and  colonialistic  system."  Hiese  Indians  are  demanding  to 
be  recognised  for  what  they  thiidc  they  are,  rather  than  what  others 
in  bureaucratic  positions  think  they  are.  They  say  they  are  not 
middle-class,  white  aspirants  in  a crassly  economic  framework,  but 
that  they  are  members  of  "tribal  families"  with  strong  social  ties. 
They  are  asking  why  they  must  beg  for  supports  already  promised 
them  **  and  in  some  cases  contractually  due  them  - from  the  federal 
government.  Above  all,  these  Indians  protest  the  paternalism  which 
they  say  robs  them  of  initiative  and  self-respect,  and  which  makes 
it  difficult  for  them  to  operate  programs  for  which  funding  is  pro- 
vided by  Uishington.  In  this  regard,  these  Indians  think  of  the 
prerogatives,  many  of  them  new,  offered  under  reservation-based 
anti-poverty  programs  as  a form  of  tokenism.  Similarly,  they  regard 
as  tokenism  many  of  the  meaaures  by  which  anti-poverty  programs  may 
be  run  by  local  Indian  control,  since  they  regard  these  programs  as 
having  been  largely  dictated  from  Wsshington,  and  program  guidelines 
not  suited  for  reservation  life. 

In  the  field  of  education  are  these  newly- out spoken  Indians 
particularly  adament  about  what  they  see  as  white  paternalism  and 
internal  colonialism.  They  regard  the  traditionally-operated  Bureau 
schools  and  public  schools  as  training  grounds  for  racism.  They 
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think  that  Indian  children  are  subtley  told  In  these  schools  of  their 

inferiority,  and  that  this  growing  sense  of  inferiority  helps  to 

doom  these  children  in  the  crucial  areas  of  self  identity  and  control 

over  one's  adult  life.  With  the  drop~out  rate  for  Indian  children 

very  high,  sometimes  70%  and  higher,  these  Indians  feel  that  ade- 
* 

quate  blame  is  still  not  being  directed  toward  the  schools  them- 
selves, but  is  rather  being  directed  to  Indian  children  and  Indian 
communities.  They  disagree  with  this  imposition  of  blame.  One 
practical  suggestion  to  alleviate  these  conditions  has  come  in  the 
form  of  a call  for  community  schools  which  would  emphasise  rather  than 
de-emphasise  community  values  and  attitudes  in  the  conduct  of  the 
schools. 

Therefore,  at  least  in  this  group  of  Indian  people,  the  call 
for  change  is  being  heard  loudly  and  clearly  in  the  context  of 
changes  in  tactics.  In  some  cases,  these  changes  in  tactics  are 
already  occuring;  in  other  cases,  they  are  on  the  horison.  Among 
so-called  red  power  groups  in  American  city  ghetto  areas,  it  is  now 
not  uncommon  to  hear  suggestions  being  made  for  Indian  demonstr#'^ 
tions  and  riots  modeled  on  those  that  have  proven  moderately 
successful  for  black  populations.  An  aspect  of  the  newlv-outspoken 
and  demanding  Indian  movement  in  Wishington  has  been  an  attack  upon 
• one  member  of  the  OEO  Indian  desk,  who  has  been  charged  with  insensi- 

tivity in  the  face  of  such  a grave  Indian  problem  as  starvation 
among  Indian  children. 

Therefore,  the  contemporary  Indian  political  scene,  as  always, 
is  rapidly  developing,  not  only  in  directions  that  have  been  already 
documented  on  Indian  reservations  where  community  action  programs 

o 
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have  been  operating  under  OFC,  but  also  In  urban  settings  where 
programs  have  not  been  or^^jiratlng,  but  where  newly-arrived  reser^^a- 
tlon  Indiana  are  finding  a new  voice  and  the  beginnings  o£  new  tac- 
tics as  a result  their  comnon  experiences  with  other  urban 
minority  groups.  Yet  the  road  ahead  Is  long.  If  the  thesis  set  out 
In  the  earlier  position  statement  Is  generally  valid. 

Hie  next  several  sections  of  the  report  will  deal  specifically 
with  population  characteristics  of  poor  Indians  and  ^Ites  at  Blue 


Pine  Reservation. 
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V.  Blue  Ptne  Indian  And  M^lte  People 

A.  Population  survey  design 

In  late  1966,  the  Community  Action  Program  at  Blue  Pine  per- 
formed a complete  survey  of  the  Reservation  Indian  population, 
together  with  a sample  survey  of  poor  whites  also  served  by  the  CAP. 
These  data,  collected  by  Indian  para-professlonals  under  the  direction 
of  a professional  sociologist  acting  as  a social  worker  on  the  CAP 
staff,  wore  turned  over  to  this  project  for  analysis.  In  October, 
1967,  a report  summarising  these  and  other  data  was  given  to  the 
Director  of  the  CAP. 

B.  General  socioeconomic  characteristics  of  both  populations  bv 
ace  category 

As  Table  VII  shows,  degree  of  Indian  heritage  has  been  declin- 
ing on  the  Reservation  over  time.  The  significance  of  this  trend 
Is  not  easy  to  arrive  at,  since  many  exceptions  are  made  to  lawf>  and 
regulations  governing  the  eligibility  of  Indian  parents  and  thel:r 
children  for  BIA  and  Public  Health  Service  (PHS)  benefits.  Perhaps 
more  clear  are  the  effects  of  lightening  skin  coloration  and  modi- 
fied Indian  features  upon  local  Reservation  class  Indices:  as 

darker  features  beconte  less  enmmen,  more  and  more  problems  accrue 
to  the  "black  Indian"  as  opposed  to  others.  Irrespective,  often, 
of  degree  of  acculturation  to  local  white  standards.  A "vdilte  Indian" 
Is  locally  middle  class,  regardless  of  skin  tone,  but  that  tone  is 
almost  invariably  light. 
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TABLE  VII:  DEGREE  OF  INDIAN  HERITAGE  IDR 

MAXES  AND  FEMAIES,  BY  AGE  CATEGOBT  (F^ENXAGES) 


% 

% 

3/4 

to 

to 

to 

ISflSR 

=i 

4- 

2/A 

ml 

0-5 

176  M 

26Z 

45X 

21 

21% 

J53  7 

22 

52 

4 

22 

6-13 

206  M 

23 

43 

7 

27 

241  F 

22 

51 

5 

22 

14-19 

121  M 

18 

49 

7 

26 

113  F 

19 

47 

10 

24 

20-25 

40  M 

22 

45 

3 

30 

59  P 

15 

46 

2 

37 

26-35 

66  M 

15 

39 

2 

44 

7C  F 

17 

38 

1 

44 

36-45 

59  M 

17 

41 

12 

30 

52  F 

10 

48 

2 

40 

46-55 

60  M 

22 

40 

0 

38 

50  F 

22 

24 

6 

48 

56-65 

39  M 

13 

44 

2 

41 

30  F 

27 

33 

0 

40 

65  op 

32  M 

16 

44 

0 

40 

41  F 

10 

34 

2 

54 

The  fwtiMl  eligibility  of  Indian  and  nhite  peraons  for  PRS 
senrieea  reflect#  interirriage,  aa  lible  VHI  ahova.  Fcaalea 
■arried  to  IMian  aMlea  are  a'vtiaea  not  eligible  becanae  they  are 
tiieaaelaea  idiite.  and  feaMlea  narried  to  nhitea  any  in  aoae  caaea 
be  eligible  becanae  tiiey  are  fiidian. 
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TABLE  VIII:  FDBLIC  HEALTH  ELIGIBILITY  OF  INDIAN  AND 

HHITE  HAI£S  AND  FEMALES,  BY  AGE  CATEGORY  (PERCENTAGES) 


Yeara 


Yes  No 


0-5 

Indian 

182  M 

68Y 

327. 

183  F 

74 

26 

Uiite 

49  M 

0 

100 

58  F 

0 

100 

Indian 

206  M 

79 

21 

241  F 

75 

25 

Nhite 

100  M 

0 

100 

94  F 

0 

100 

14-19 

Indian 

121  M 

81 

19 

113  F 

69 

31 

White 

71  M 

0 

100 

55  F 

0 

100 

20-25 

Indian 

40  M 

97 

3 

59  F 

76 

24 

White 

22  M 

0 

100 

19  F 

37 

63 

26-35 

Indian 

66  M 

98 

2 

78  F 

85 

15 

White 

46  M 

0 

100 

38  F 

13 

87 

36-45 

Indian 

59  M 

95 

5 

52  F 

83 

17 

White 

53  M 

0 

100 

55  P 

9 

91 

46-55 

Indian 

60  M 

98 

2 

50  F 

84 

16 

Miite 

52  M 

0 

100 

53  F 

19 

81 

56-65 

Indian 

39  M 

87 

13 

30  F 

83 

17 

White 

53  M 

0 

100 

33  F 

3 

97 

65  up 

Indian 

33  M 

79 

21 

41  F 

71 

29 

White 

51  M 

0 

100 

48  F 

4 

96 

Yet,  as  inferred,  broad  interpretations  of  the  rules  govern- 
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ing  eligibility  exist  Id  practice,  ao  that  many  peraona  listing 
themselves  as  ineligible  may  tinder  certain  circumstancea  receive  bene- 
fits. 

Both  whites  and  Indians  are  atrongly  oriented  to  Catholicism, 
and  Indians  prefer  the  Epiacopal  faith  over  other  Protestant 
affiliSi^ions.  hhitea  idio  are  not  Catholic  are  largely  Lutheran. 

Ijhites  do  appear  (Thble  IX)  to  be  moving  toward  Catholicism  over 
the  years,  as  Indians  seem  to  be  collectively  preferring  a more 
varied  religious  experience.  An  intereating  aspect  of  these  data 
if  the  near  absence  of  nonaffiliation  of  Indians  as  coespared  with 
whites,  idiosr  nonaffiliation  is  substantial  although*  like  Indians, 
decreasing  over  the  years.  Bo  Midewivin  religion  formally  remains 
at  Blue  Pine. 

Missionary  leadership  in  the  villages  is  very  weak.  Mor‘:le 
among  the  clergy  Itself  is  usually  low,  and  some  clergy  have  mere 
or  less  retreated  from  the  population's  lack  of  interest  into  hobbies 
and,  now  and  then,  general  Inactivity. 


TABLE  IX:  RELIGION  AND  NHIIE  HALES  AND  FEHAIES, 

BY  AGE  CATEGORY  (PERCENTAGES) 

0 C No. 


Yeara 


0-5 

Indian 

176  M 
183  F 

Uhite 

49  M 
58  F 

6-13 

Indian 

206  K 
241  F 

Nhite 

100  M 
94  F 

14-19 

Indian 

121  M 
113  F 

Rhite 

71  M 
55  F 

20-25 

Indian 

40  M 
59  F 

liiite 

22  M 
19  F 

26-35 

Indian 

66  M 
78  F 

Uiite 

46  M 
38  F 

36-45 

Indian 

59  M 
52  F 

Uiite 

53  M 
55  F 

46-55 

Indian 

60  M 
50  F 

Uiite 

52  M 

53  F 

j6a65 

Indian 

39  M 

30  F 

Uiite 

53  M 
33  F 

65  up 

Indian 

32  M 
41  F 

Uiite 

50  M 
47  F 

C 

a 

E 

t h 
h r 

A 

f 

t 

P 

e i 

i 

h. 

a. 

JL-ftx. 

1. 

511 

317. 

181 

01 

43 

34 

21 

2 

63 

0 

33 

4 

59 

0 

33 

8 

52 

32 

16 

0 

56 

28 

16 

0 

64 

0 

35 

1 

49 

0 

46 

5 

58 

27 

13 

2 

63 

20 

17 

0 

53 

0 

41 

6 

55 

0 

43 

2 

48 

32 

20 

0 

• 

46 

22 

0 

68 

5 

23 

4 

58 

10 

32 

0 

50 

39 

9 

2 

56 

30 

14 

0 

44 

2 

43 

11 

55 

3 

34 

8 

44 

37 

17 

2 

56 

34 

10 

0 

43 

0 

49 

8 

47 

2 

47 

4 

50 

37 

8 

5 

76 

6 

16 

2 

50 

4 

46 

0 

43 

6 

45 

6 

69 

21 

5 

5 

73 

20 

7 

0 

47 

5 

38 

10 

55 

0 

33 

12 

53 

34 

10 

3 

56 

34 

10 

0 

34 

0 

56 

10 

36 

2 

60 

2 

-51 


Table  X revaala  iuiportant  dlacrepanclea  in  educational  level 
by  year  of  full  completion  between  Indiana  and  idiites.  In  the 
age  range  14  - 25,  white  males  have  completed  high  school  in  43% 
of  the  cases;  Indian  males  in  16%.  For  the  same  range,  Indian 
females  have  completed  in  15%  of  the  cases,  and  white  females 
in  56%  of  the  cases.  Wien  it  is  considered  that  these  whites 
who  were  surveyed  are  themselves  poor,  these  generally  sobering 
data  are  particularly  tragic  for  Indians,  despite  a general  trend 
of  increased  educational  attainment  over  the  years  for  both  peoples. 
Similarly,  females  tend  to  outpace  males  educationally  among  both. 

As  we  will  attesqit  to  show  later  in  this  report,  the  differ- 
ences noted  in  educational  attainment  between  Indians  and  whites 
should  not  be  surprising  for  sosie  very  basic  reasons  related  to 
cross-cultural  stress.  Generally,  when  the  differential  income, 
esqiloyment,  and  general  life-style  correlates  of  low  Indian  educa- 
tional attainment  are  considered,  a bleak  picture  emerges.  How- 
ever, even  with  a high  school  diploma,  Oiippewa  Indian  men,  espe- 
cially, may  have  poor  en^iloyment  records  for  reasons  directly  re- 
lated to  cultural  differences  and  cross-cultural  problems. 
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Yea'f 

0-5 

6-13 
14-19 
20-25 
26-35 
36-45 
46-55 
56-65 
65  up 


TABLE  X!  EDUCATION  OP  INDIAN  AND  WHITE  HALES  AND 
FEMALES,  BY  AGE  CAIEGORY  (PERCENTAGES) 


182  M 

Indian  182  M 

183  F 

White  49  M 

58  F 

Indian  206  M 

241  F 
White  100  M 

94  F 

Indian  121  M 

113  F 
Wilte  71  M 

55  F 

liidlan  40  H 

59  F 

White  22  M 

19  F 

Indian  65  M 

78  F 

White  46  H 

38  F 

Indian  59  M 

52  F 

White  53  M 

55  F 

Indian  60  M 

50  F 

White  51  M 

51  F 

Indian  39  M 

30  F 

White  51  M 

33  F 

Indian  32  M 

41  F 
51  M 
48  F 


Education 


0-5 

5-8 

fillO 

100% 

0% 

0% 

100 

0 

0 

100% 

0 

0 

100 

0 

0 

71 

29 

0 

63 

37 

0 

65 

35 

0 

64 

36 

0 

0 

30 

51 

0 

26 

50 

2 

21 

32 

2 

24 

42 

2 

17 

48 

0 

0 

54 

5 

9 

18 

0 

0 

5 

0 

38 

31 

0 

30 

24 

2 

28 

23 

0 

18 

8 

5 

65 

15 

0 

52 

27 

2 

51 

17 

0 

29 

15 

7 

67 

15 

2 

50 

30 

4 

70 

2 

4 

55 

8 

18 

78 

2 

14 

48 

17 

6 

74 

10 

3 

70 

3 

47 

50 

3 

27 

59 

5 

22 

72 

0 

15 

67 

6 

years) 

n 12  11 

OX  ox  OX 
0 0 0 

0 0 0 

0 0 0 

0 0 0 

0 0 0 

0 0 0 

0 0 0 

12  7 0 

21  2 1 

23  18  4 

9 18  5 

8 20  5 

17  22  7 

5 45  18 

5 58  32 

1 22  8 

14  22  10 

7 33  7 

5 58  11 

2 10  3 

10  11  0 

5 17  8 

7 36  13 

8 2 1 

4 12  2 

2 18  4 

6 21  6 

0 2 0 

7 7 7 

0 2 8 

0 15  9 

0 0 0 

5 2 2 

2 2 2 

0 6 6 


White 


Marital  status  dlstrlbutlors  for  both  populations  reveal  the 
lower  Indian  life  expectancy  and  the  higher  proportion  of  unioarrled 
<but  not  necessarily  unattached)  males.  Low  divorce  frequencies  In 
both  populations  suggest  the  Influer^ce  of  Catholicism  and  the  ten- 
dency of  persons  to  separate  with  divorce.  The  latter  Is  often  the 
case  In  both  populations,  but  more  often  In  the  Indian. 


TABLE  XI:  MARITAL  STATUS  OF  INDIAN  AND  NHITE  MALES 

AND  FEMAI£S,  BY  AGE  CATEGORY  (PERCENTAGES) 


Xssn, 

JL 

s 

M 

W 

D 

JL 

0-5 

Indian 

182  M 

183  F 

Nhlte 

48  M 

07. 

1007. 

0% 

07. 

07. 

07. 

58  F 

0 

100 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6-13 

Indian 

206  M 

241  F 

Nhlte 

100  M 

94  F 

0 

100 

0 

0 

0 

0 

14-19 

Indian 

121  M 

0 

97 

3 

0 

0 

0 

113  F 

4 

88 

8 

0 

0 

0 

White 

71  M 

97 

55  F 

0 

96 

4 

0 

0 

0 

20-25 

Indian 

40  M 

0 

65 

33 

0 

0 

2 

59  F 

25 

13 

51 

2 

2 

7 

White 

22  M 

0 

64 

36 

0 

0 

0 

19  F 

5 

21 

74 

0 

0 

0 

26-35 

Indian 

66  M 

0 

23 

76 

0 

0 

1 

78  F 

4 

2 

85 

1 

4 

4 

White 

45  M 

0 

16 

82 

2 

0 

0 

38  F 

0 

0 

100 

0 

0 

0 

36-45 

Indian 

59  M 

1 

25 

68 

3 

3 

0 

52  F 

2 

3 

83 

4 

4 

4 

White 

53  M 

0 

11 

89 

0 

0 

0 

55  F 

0 

0 

95 

5 

0 

0 

46-55 

Indian 

60  M 

0 

18 

75 

3 

4 

0 

50  F 

0 

2 

82 

10 

4 

2 

White 

52  M 

0 

8 

90 

2 

0 

0 

53  F 

0 

2 

88 

8 

2 

0 

56-65 

Indian 

39  M 

0 

13 

82 

2 

3 

0 

30  F 

0 

0 

80 

20 

0 

0 

White 

53  M 

0 

10 

83 

4 

3 

0 

33  F 

0 

6 

79 

15 

0 

0 

65  up 

Indian 

32  M 

0 

9 

66 

25 

0 

0 

41  F 

0 

7 

32 

56 

0 

5 

White 

51  M 

0 

8 

86 

6 

0 

0 

48  F 

0 

4 

65 

31 

0 

0 

Head  of  household  data  (Table  XII)  by  six  and  age  category 
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reveal  great  differences  between  the  two  populations.  Indian  males 
tend  to  become  heads  of  households  less  often  In  the  younger  years 
than  white  males,  and  Indian  females  are  far  more  likely  to  be 
heads  of  households  than  white  females,  especially  at  65  years 
and  above,  where  the  low  life  expectancy  of  Indian  males  has  taken 
a huge  toll. 
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TABLE  XXI:  HEAD  OF  HOUSEHOLD 


INDIAN  AND  WRITE  MALES 


Years 

• 

0-5 

Indian 

White 

6-13 

Indian 

White 

14-19 

Indian 

White 

20-25 

Indian 

White 

;26-35 

t 

Indian 

White 

36-45 

Indian 

White 

46-55 

Indian 

White 

56-65 

Indian 

White 

65  up 

Indian 

AND  FEMALES,  BY  AGE 


182  M 

Yes 

07. 

183  F 

0 

49  M 

0 

58  F 

0 

206  M 

0 

241  F 

0 

100  M 

0 

94  F 

0 

121  M 

2 

113  F 

0 

71  M 

0 

55  F 
40  M 

25 

59  F 

12 

22  M 

32 

19  F 

0 

63  M 

73 

78  F 

10 

48  M 

77 

38  F 

0 

59  M 

73 

52  F 

12 

52  M 

89 

55  F 

5 

59  M 

80 

50  F 

18 

52  M 

98 

52  P 

24 

35  M 

97 

30  P 

20 

53  M 

92 

53  P 

24 

31  M 

90 

41  F 

51 

50  M 

94 

48  F 

19 

CATEGORY  (PERCENTAGES) 

1007c 
100 
100 
100 

100 
100 
100 
100 

98 
100 
100 


75 
88 
68 

100 

27 

90 

23 

100 

27 

88 

11 

95 

20 

82 

2 

76 

3 

80 

8 

76 

10 

49 

6 

81 


T^lte 


Income  deta  (Table  XIII)  show  what  could  be  expected;  law 
Incomes  for  both  IndUns  and  whites.  Yet,  even  a casual  glance  at 
the  tabular  summary  Indicates  great  discrepancies  between  the  earn- 
ings of  the  two  populations.  For  all  age  categories,  from  20 
throu^  65,  Indian  males  earning  $3,000  to  $4,999  average  17.4%, 
while  poor  ^idiite  males  average  40.8%,  or  more  than  twice  the  Indian 
(Xily  5%  of  the  Indian  males  aged  20  and  above  earn 
$5,000  or  more,  while  15.5%,  or  three  times  this  proportion,  from 
similarly  aged  white  males  earn  $5,000  or  more.  Thus,  while  both 
populations  inhabit  on-reservation  counties  that  carry  the  label 
*1®*^  incoBie**,  Indians  from  these  same  three  counties  are  far  worse 
off  in  the  crucial  area  of  income  than  their  white  counterparts. 


TABLE  EIII:  INCOME  OF  INDIAN  AND  WHITE  MALES  AMD 

FEMALES,  BT  AGE  GATB60BT  (FEBCENTA6ES) 


- 

0 

1,000 

2,000 

3,000 

4,000 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

over 

222 

laSSl 

2J12i 

4.999 

0-5  . 

Indian 

182  M 

OX 

ox 

OX 

OX 

OX 

183  F 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Uiite 

49  M 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

- 

58  F 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6-13 

lodian 

206  M 

0 

0 

0 

0 

) 

0 

241  F 

0.4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

White 

100  M 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

94  F 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

14-19 

Indian 

21  M 

52 

48 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 F 

50 

38 

12 

0 

0 

0 

liiite 

11  M 

91 

9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 F 

40 

20 

40 

0 

0 

0 

20-25 

Indian 

29  M 

24 

31 

35 

0 

10 

0 

21  F 

48 

28 

14 

10 

0 

0 

liiite 

17  M 

0 

41 

17 

12 

18 

12 

9 F 

45 

11 

22 

0 

22 

0 

26-35 

Indian 

66  M 

21 

36 

15 

15 

8 

5 

37  F 

38 

19 

32 

8 

0 

3 

White 

44  M 

4 

9 

16 

23 

25 

23 

5 F 

40 

0 

60 

0 

0 

0 

36-45 

Indian 

58  M 

21 

24 

15 

17 

9 

14 

25  F 

52 

20 

8 

16 

4 

0 

White 

52 

2 

9 

13 

35 

9 

31 

11  F 

0 

18 

37 

36 

0 

9 

46-55 

Indian 

59  M 

29 

34 

14 

12 

3 

8 

22  F 

41 

45 

14 

0 

0 

0 

White 

52  11 

4 

18 

15 

23 

27 

13 

17  F 

24 

12 

35 

18 

0 

11 

56-65 

Indian 

37  M 

43 

19 

22 

8 

5 

3 

16  F 

44 

25 

6 

13 

6 

6 

White 

53  M 

11 

17 

30 

17 

15 

10 

8 F 

50 

38 

0 

12 

0 

0 

65  up 

Indian 

32  M 

50 

44 

6 

0 

0 

0 

36  F 

58 

36 

6 

0 

0 

0 

White 

51  M 

33 

39 

16 

8 

0 

4 

27  F 

67 

22 

11 

0 

0 

0 

I 

i 
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^ — General  socioeconomic  characterlattca  of  both  hy 

village  or  tofwn  residence 

Indiana  and  whites  tend  to  be  geographically  separated  at 


Blue  Pine  by  comminlty  type.  Indians  tend  to 

live  In  the  four  major 

villages;  whites  In  or  near  the  border  towns. 

The  following  data 

Indicate  certain  socioeconomic  characteristics 

of  Ladlans  In  villages 

and  of  some  Adlans  living  near  border  towns. 

In  a few  cases,  these 

Indians  lived  within  two  null  border  towns. 

THE  'TYPICAL”  MALE  INDIAN  VILLAGER: 

His  age  16  or  below 

52% 

His  single 

51% 

fiis  not  head  of  a household 

62% 

Nis  the  son  of  a head  of  household 

56X 

Tfes  % - 3/4  Indian  heritage 

43X 

or  was  3/4  - full  Lidlan  heritage 

.J2L. 

72% 

Has  too  young  to  earn  an  Income  or  did 
not  answer 

62% 

Ranked  at  an  education  level  of: 

0-5  years 

251 

or  5 - 8 year* 

33X 

58Z 

ffas  too  young  to  have  an  occupation 
or  did  not  answer 

701 

Has  too  young  or  did  not  answer  when 
asked  to  rate  job  skill 

82% 

Reported  a religious  choice  of: 

Catholic 

41% 

or  Episcopal 


42X 


83X 


I 
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Indicatod  m non-Teterm  atatua 

Indicated  eligibility  for  public 
health  services 

Nis  not  aged  or  handicapped 


THE  **TYPICAL”  FBfAlJB  INDIAN  VILLAGER: 

Mis  age  16  or  below 
Mis  single 

MiS  not  head  of  a household 

Mis  the  dau^ter  of  a head  of  household 

Mis  % * 3/4  Indian  heritage 

or  ms  3/5  - full  Indian  heritage 

MiS  too  young  to  earn  an  tnrnm,  or 
did  not  ansmr 

Ranked  at  an  educational  level  of: 

0-5  years 
fwr  5 - 8 years 

His  too  young  to  have  an  occupation, 
or  did  not  ansmr 

Mis  too  y</ung  or  did  not  ansmr  when 
asked  to  rate  her  skill 

Reported  a religious  choice  of: 

Catholic 

or  Episcopal 


45Z 


28X 


42% 


fodlcated  eligibility  for  public 
health  services 

Mis  not  aged  or  handicapped 


55% 

56% 

98% 


54% 

47% 

79% 

49% 

83% 

80% 

55% 

87% 

93% 


85% 

55% 

97% 


er|c 
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early  tiientles,  almost  entirely  to  Minneapolis  • St.  Paul. 

TABLE  XIV:  AGE  DISTRIBUTION  OP  INDIAN  MALE 

AND  FEMALE  VILLAGERS  (PERCENTAGES) 


N.  A. 

16  & below 

17  - 21 

22  - 40 

41  - 65 

66+ 

Vlllaee  A 

97  M 

0 

54 

12 

22 

10 

2 

87  F 

1 

54 

10 

22 

10 

3 

Vlllaee  B 

114  M 

0 

52 

5 

24 

13 

6 

114  P 

0 

59 

4 

21 

12 

4 

V11U«  c 

168  M 

3 

49 

7 

14 

23 

4 

161  P 

4 

50 

7 

16 

16 

7 

D 

153  M 

6 

54 

8 

13 

16 

3 

160  F 

6 

54 

8 

14 

14 

4 

All  VllUn. 

532  M 

2 

52 

8 

18 

16 

4 

522  P 

3 

54 

7 

18 

13 

5 

1,054  MSP 

3 

52 

8 

18 

14 

5 

Tisble  XV  Illustrates  how  poorly  villagers  are  educated,  hut  with 
no  Industry  present,  someidiat  more  education  would  prc4>ahly  do  the 
determined  reservation  dweller  little  or  no  good  unless  he  cared 
to  eommite  over  long  distances  to  and  from  work  in  Fargo  or  Moorhead. 


ERLC 


I 
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THE  "TYPICAL**  INDIAN  VILLAGER  (MALES  AND  FEMALES  COMBINED): 


Uk8  age  16  or  below 
Was  single 

UiS  not  bead  of  a household 

Nhs  the  son  of  a head  of  household  32% 

or  the  daughter  of  a head  of  household  27% 

Was  % - 3/4  Indian  heritage  43% 

or  was  3/4  - full  Indian  heritage  34*% 


Vtas  too  young  or  did  not  answer  when 
asked  his/her  income 

Ranked  at  an  educational  level  of: 

0-5  years 

or  5 - 8 years 


28% 


30% 


52% 

49% 

71% 


59% 

77% 

71% 


58% 


Was  too  young  to  have  an  occupaticm  or 
did  not  answer 

Has  too  young  or  did  not  answer  when 
asked  to  rate  job  skill 


Reported  a religious  choice  of: 


Catholic 

or  Episcopal 

84% 

Indicated  eligibility  for  public 

56% 

health  services 

Has  not  aged  or  handicapped 

98% 

Tables  XIV  through  XVH  illustrate  more  completely  certain 
features  of  Indian  village  populations.  The  residents  tend  to  be 
young  (T^ble  XIV),  with  a heavy  out-migration  in  the  late  teens  and 


o 

ERIC 
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TAB1£  XV:  EDUCATION  (HIGHEST  GRADE  COMPIZTED) 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  INDIAN  MA72  AND  FEHALE  VILLAGERS  (PERCENTAGES) 

N.A. 

0-5  yrs 

5-9  yrs 

9-10  yrs 

11  yrs 

12  yrs 

13+ 

Villaee  A 

97  M 

29 

19 

30 

15 

3 

4 

0 

87  P 

21 

25 

30 

16 

5 

3 

0 

114  M 

3 

38 

26 

14 

1 

4 

4 

114  F 

2 

46 

17 

17 

6 

8 

4 

village  C 

168  M 

21 

17 

45 

9 

4 

4 

0 

161  F 

23 

16 

31 

12 

6 

6 

6 

Villaee  D 

153  M 

19 

25 

32 

19 

1 

3 

1 

160  F 

18 

23 

31 

16 

9 

3 

0 

All  Villases 
532  M 19 

25 

33 

15 

2 

4 

1 

522  t 

16 

28 

27 

15 

7 

5 

2 

1,054  Msr 

18 

28 

30 

15 

4 

4 

1 

The  heavy  proportion  of  female  heads  of  households  Is  Indl* 
cated  In  Table  XVI,  and  Table  XVII,  in  all  probability  indicates 
a misleadingly  low  tendency  of  nuclear  families  to  exist  without 
many  relatives  living  in. 


■er|c 
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TABLE  XVI:  HEAD  OF  HOUSEHOLD  DISTRIBUTION  OP 

INDIAN  MALE  AND  FEMAIE  VILLAGERS  (PERCENTAGES) 


N.  A, 

Yes 

No 

Vlllaee  A 

97  M 

6 

30 

64 

87  F 

6 

9 

85 

Vlllace  B 

114  M 

0 

30 

70 

114  F 

0 

5 

95 

VlllaBe  C 

168  M 

25 

31 

44 

161  F 

28 

16 

56 

Vlllaee  D 

153  M 

2 

29 

69 

160  F 

4 

14 

82 

All  vmaeea 

532  M 

8 

30 

62 

522  F 

10 

11 

79 

1,054  M&F 

9 

20 

71 

! 

\ 

o 
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table  XVII:  RELATIONSHIP  TO  HEAD  OF  HOUSEHOLD 


DISTRIBUTION  OF 

INDIiu! 

MALE  AKL  FEMALE  VILLAGERS  (PERCENTAGES) 

N. 

A. 

Spouse 

Son 

Daughter 

Other 

Relative 

Not 

Related 

village  A 

97  M 

27 

11 

54 

8 

0 

0 

87  P 

8 

33 

8 

49 

2 

0 

yiUtBILa 

114  M 

28 

4 

56 

1 

10 

1 

114  P 

5 

25 

4 

54 

9 

3 

village  C 

168  M 

27 

2 

61 

3 

7 

0 

161  P 

17 

25 

2 

49 

7 

0 

VllUge  P 

153  M 

7 

30 

52 

3 

8 

0 

160  P 

5 

33 

16 

40 

6 

0 

All  Villages 

532  M 

32 

12 

56 

4 

6 

0 

522  P 

6 

30 

8 

49 

6 

1 

1,054  MSP 

14 

21 

32 

27 

6 

0 

Data  on  Indian  town  dwellers. 

or  those  nainly  living  near 

but  not  in  towns  (with  two  exceptions),  displayed  general  character- 
% 

istics  quite  like  those  of  village  dwellers. 

THE  "TYPICAL"  HAIE  INDIAN  TOWN  DHEU£R: 

Hhs  age  16  or  below  56% 


o 


Was  single 

Wss  not  head  of  a household 

Was  less  than  % Indian  heritage  30% 

or  was  % - 3/4  Indian  heritage  54% 

Was  too  young  to  earn  an  Income  or  did 
not  answer 

Ranked  at  an  educational  level  of; 

0-5  years  34% 

or  5 “ 8 years  22% 

Was  too  young  to  have  an  occupation  or 
did  not  answer 

Was  too  young  or  did  not  answer  when 
asked  to  rate  job  skill 

Reported  a religious  choice  of  Catholic 

Indicated  eligibility  for  public  health 
services 

THE  "TYPICAL'*  FEMALE  TNDIAII  TOWN  DWELLER: 

Was  age  16  or  below 

Was  single 

Was  not  head  of  a household 

Was  less  than  % Indian  heritage  37% 

or  was  % - 3/4  Indian  heritage  52% 

Was  too  young  to  earn  an  Income  or 
did  not  answer 

Ranked  at  an  educational  level  of: 

39% 
30% 


44% 

61% 


84% 

71% 


56% 

77% 

85% 

64% 

52% 


64% 

48% 

86% 


89% 

93% 


0-5  years 
or  5 - 8 years 


69% 
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too  young  to  hove  «n  occupation  or 
did  not  answer 

Was  too  young  or  did  not  answer  when 
asked  to  rate  her  job  skill 

Reported  a religious  choice  of  Catholic 

Indicated  Ineligibility  for  public 
health  services 


93% 

95% 

55% 

52% 


THE  '^XmCAL"  INDIAN  TOWN  DWEIUBR  OiAl£S  AND  FEMALES  COMBINED); 
Whs  age  16  or  below 
Whs  single 

Whs  not  head  of  a household 

Whs  less  than  % Indian  heritage  34% 

or  was  % - 3/4  Indian  heritage  53% 


59% 

46% 

74% 


87% 


Whs  too  yoing  to  earn  an  Income  or  did 
not  answer 

Ranked  at  an  educational  level  of: 

0-5  years  36% 

or  5 - 8 years  26% 


Whs  too  young  to  have  an  occupation  or 
did  not  answer 

Whs  too  young  or  did  not  answer  when 
asked  to  rate  job  skill 

Reported  a religious  choice  of  Catholic 

Whs  equally  likely  to  report  eligibility 
for  public  health  services 


82% 


62% 

85% 

90% 

59% 


48% 


or  non-ellglblllty  for  public  health 

services  48% 


96% 


er|c 
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The  age  distribution  of  the  Indian  town  population  shows 
roughly  the  same  characteristics  as  the  village  population 
(Table  XVIII).  Educational  levels  are  low,  but  show  higher  achieve- 
ment than  the  village  population,  with  soone  persons  having  obtained 
a year  or  more  of  college  (Table  XIX).  Fewer  females  are  heads  of 
households  In  Indian  town  families  (Table  XX). 
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table  XVIII;  AGE  DISTRIBimCW  OF  IHDtAH  HAM 
and  FIMAM  town  dwellers  (FERCENIAGfiS) 


N. 

A. 

16  & below 

17-21 

22-40 

41-65 

66  & up 

Town  A 

30  M 

3 

57 

7 

13 

13 

7 

26  F 

0 

62 

12 

15 

7 

4 

Toun  B 

75  M 

1 

48 

17 

21 

13 

0 

90  F 

1 

63 

7 

11 

18 

0 

Town  C 

134  M 

1 

65 

9 

10 

13 

2 

147  F 

0 

65 

6 

15 

13 

1 

Town  D 

182  H 

3 

54 

8 

16 

12 

7 

33  F 

0 

67 

9 

9 

9 

6 

All  Towns 

421  M 

2 

56 

10 

15 

13 

4 

296  F 

0 

64 

9 

13 

12 

2 

717  H&F 

1 

59 

10 

14 

13 

3 

70 
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TABLE  XIX:  EDOCATION  (HIGHEST  GRADE  COMPLETED) 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  INDIAN  MALE  AND  FEMALE  TOWN  DWELLERS  (PERCENTAGES) 


N.A. 

0-5  yrs 

5-8  yrs 

9-10  yrs 

11  yrs 

12  yrs 

13+ 

Town  A 

30  H 

10 

50 

13 

13 

7 

7 

0 

26  F 

15 

38 

12 

22 

9 

4 

0 

2S90 

75  M 

5 

29 

23 

21 

0 

0 

4 

90  F 

0 

37 

59 

4 

0 

0 

0 

Town  ^ 

134  M 

19 

40 

25 

11 

1 

3 

1 

147  F 

14 

33 

26 

17 

5 

4 

1 

Town  D 

182  M 

22 

22 

28 

10 

5 

8 

5 

33  F 

9 

46 

24 

9 

3 

9 

0 

All  Towns 

421  M 

15 

34 

22 

14 

6 

7 

2 

296  F 

10 

39 

30 

13 

4 

4 

0 

717  M» 

13 

36 

26 

13 

5 

6 

1 
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TABLE  XX:  HEAD  OP  HOUSEHOLD  DISTRIBUTION  OF  INDIAN 

HALE  AND  FEMAI2  TONN  DWELLERS  (fERCENTAGES) 


N.  A. 

Tes 

No 

Town  A 

30  M 

10 

30 

60 

26  F 

7 

7 

86 

Town  B 

75  M 

11 

28 

61 

90  F 

9 

3 

88 

Town  C 

134  M 

10 

24 

66 

147  F 

10 

7 

83 

Town  D 

182  M 

25 

19 

56 

33  F 

3 

9 

88 

All  Towns 

421  H 

14 

25 

61 

296  F 

7 

7 

86 

717  M&F 

10 

16 

74 

A direct  comparative  view  of  certain  major  socloeconoiLic 
variables  serves  to  hlghll^t  similarities  and  differences  between 
the  two  Indian  populations. 

First,  as  Table  XXI  depicts,  the  age  distribution  of  both 
populations  Is  very  much  alike,  Indicating  an  extreme  dip  in  the 
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17  - 21  range,  and  revealing  the  low  life  expectancy  of  Blue  Pine 
Indian  People. 


TABLE  XXI;  COMPARATIVE  AGE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  INDIAN 
MALE  AND  FEMALE  VILLAGERS  AND  TOWN  DWELLERS  (PERCENTAGES) 


N.A. 

16  & below 

17-21 

22-40 

41-65 

66  & above 

All  Villases 

532  M 

2 

52 

8 

18 

16 

4 

522  F 

3 

54 

7 

18 

13 

5 

1,054  M&P 

3 

52 

8 

18 

14 

5 

All  Towns 

421  M 

2 

56 

10 

15 

13 

4 

296  F 

0 

64 

9 

13 

12 

2 

717  MSF 

1 

59 

10 

14 

13 

3 

Reservation 

953  M 

2 

54 

9 

16 

15 

4 

818  F 

2 

58 

8 

16 

13 

3 

1,872  MKF 

2 

56 

8 

16 

14 

4 

Second,  with  minor  differences  associated  with  sll^tly 
higher  widowed  proportions  (villages),  and  mentioned  hut  low  pro- 
portions of  divorced  persons  (towns),  the  two  populations  are  quite 
alike  in  terms  of  marital  status  (Table  XXII). 
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TABLE  XXII:  COMPARATIVE  MARITAL  STATUS  DISTRIBUTION  OF 

INDIAN  MALE  AND  FEMALE  VILLAGERS  AND  TOWN  DWELLERS  (PERCENTAGES) 


Unwed 


N.A. 

Married 

Single 

Widowed 

Divorced 

Mother 

All  Villaees 

532  M 

17 

30 

51 

2 

0 

0 

522  P 

15 

30 

47 

6 

0 

2 

1,054  MSP 

16 

30 

49 

4 

0 

1 

All  Towns 

421  M 

25 

28 

44 

2 

1 

0 

296  F 

22 

23 

48 

3 

2 

2 

717  MSP 

24 

26 

46 

2 

1 

1 

Reservation 

953  M 

21 

29 

48 

2 

0 

0 

818  F 

19 

26 

48 

4 

1 

2 

1,872  MSP 

20 

28 

48 

3 

0 

1 

the  distribution  of  household  hesds  in  the  two  popu“ 
lations  is  very  similar  (llible  XXIII). 


XXIII:  COliPARATIVE  READ  OF  HOUSEHOU)  DISTRIBimOR  OP 

INDIAN  MALE  AND  FEMALE  VILLAGERS  AND  TOWN  DWELLERS  (PERCENTAGES) 


N.  A. 

Yes 

No 

All  Villages 

532  M 

8 

30 

62 

522  P 

10 

11 

79 

1,054  M&F 

9 

20 

71 

All  Towns 

421  M 

14 

25 

61 

296  P 

7 

7 

86 

717  M&F 

10 

16 

74 

Reservation 

953  M 

11 

28 

61 

818  F 

8 

9 

83 

1,872  M&F 

10 

18 

82 

Fourth,  village  Indians  are  sore  likely  to  claim  a greater 
degree  of  Indian  heritage  (Table  XXIV),  with  72Z  and  83%  of  these 
males  and  females  claiming,  respectively,  % to  full  heritage,  as 
compared  to  64%  and  59%  of  the  male  and  female  town  dwellers. 
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TABLE  XXIV:  COMPARATIVE  DEGREE  OP  INDIAN  HERITAGE 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  INDIAN  MALE  AND  FEMALE  VILLAGERS 
AMD  TONN  DUELLERS  (PERCENTAGES) 


N.A.  Less  than  1/4  1/2  - 3/4  3/4  - Pull 

llilte 

All  y■l^aRft.? 

532  M 

9 

15 

43 

29 

4 

522  P 

6 

9 

45 

38 

2 

1,054  MKP 

8 

12 

43 

34 

3 

All  Towns 

421  M 

4 

30 

54 

10 

2 

296  P 

4 

37 

53 

6 

0 

717  M&F 

4 

34 

53 

8 

1 

Reservation 

953  M 

6 

23 

48 

20 

3 

818  F 

5 

23 

49 

22 

1 

1,872  MfitP 

6 

23 

48 

21 

2 

Fifth, 

probably  due  to  the  funding  Inputs  from 

the  local 

CAP> 

Blue  Pine  villagers  tend  to 

earn 

a little  more  money 

than  their 

town 

counterparts. 

although  both 

earn 

far  less  than  local 

"poor”  whites 

(Table  XXV) 
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table  X3CV:  COMPARATIVE  INCOME  DISTRIBUTION  OF 

INDIAN  MALE  AND  FEMALE  VILLAGERS  AND  TOWN 


N.A. 

DWELLERS  (PERCENTAGES) 

0 1000  2000 

to  to  to 

999  1999  2999 

3000 

to 

3999 

4000 

to 

4999 

5000 

All  Villaees 

532  M 

62 

12 

11 

6 

6 

2 

1 

522  F 

80 

11 

6 

2 

1 

0 

0 

1*054  M&F 

71 

12 

8 

4 

4 

1 

0 

AIL  Towns 

421  M 

71 

9 

8 

6 

3 

1 

2 

296  F 

93 

4 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

717  M&F 

82 

7 

5 

4 

1 

0 

1 

Reservation 

953  M 

67 

10 

10 

6 

4 

1 

2 

818  F 

87 

7 

4 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1*872  MSf 

77 

10 

6 

4 

3 

0 

0 

Sixth*  the  educational  attainment  levels  of  the  two  popula- 
tions are*  overall*  very  similar*  and  both  very  low  (Table  XXVI). 
Town  dwellers  do  have  a small  edge  in  higih  school  graduates. 
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lABLE  XXVI:  COMPARATIVE  EDUCATION  DISTRIBUTION 

OF  INDIAN  MALE  AND  FEMALE  VILLAGERS  AND 
TOWN  DWELLERS  (PERCENTAGES) 


N.A. 

0-5 

years 

5-8 

years 

9-10 

years 

11 

years 

12 

years 

13+ 

All  Vlllaee* 

532  M 

19 

25 

33 

15 

2 

4 

1 

522  P 

16 

28 

27 

15 

7 

5 

2 

1,054  M&F 

18 

28 

30 

15 

4 

4 

1 

All  Towns 

421  H 

15 

34 

22 

14 

6 

7 

2 

296  F 

10 

39 

39 

13 

4 

4 

0 

717  M&F 

13 

36 

26 

13 

5 

6 

1 

Reservation 

953  M 

17 

30 

28 

14 

4 

5 

2 

818  F 

13 

34 

28 

14 

6 

4 

1 

1,872  M&F 

15 

32 

28 

14 

5 

5 

1 

Seventh,  both  populations  have  highly  similar  job  title 
profiles  (Table  XXVII),  with  roost  persons  too  young  to  work  or 
employed  at  seasonal  farm*  and  f ores t*rela ted  labor. 
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TABLE  mil:  CONPARATIVE  JOB  TITUS  DISTRISmON 

OP  INDr^N  MALE  AKD  FEMAI£  VILLAGERS  AMD 
TOWN  DWELLERS  (PERCENTAGES) 


N.A. 

PTM 

CS 

SO 

FFF 

P 

MT 

BW 

S 

M 

All  Vlllaees 

532  M 

70 

2 

1 

7 

15 

0 

1 

1 

1 

2 

522  P 

87 

0 

1 

5 

1 

0 

3 

1 

0 

2 

1,054  M&F 

79 

1 

1 

6 

8 

0 

2 

1 

0 

2 

AUJTpwps 

421  M 

77 

1 

1 

4 

10 

2 

2 

0 

2 

1 

296  P 

93 

1 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

717  M&F 

85 

1 

0 

5 

5 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

Reservation 

953  M 

74 

1 

1 

6 

12 

1 

1 

0 

2 

2 

818  F 

91 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

1,872  MStP 

83 

0 

0 

6 

6 

0 

2 

0 

1 

2 

PTM  B Professional,  Technical,  Managerial 
CS  * Clerical,  Sales 
SO  ■ Service  Occupation 
FFF  B Farm,  Fish,  Forestry 
P ■ Processing 


MT  B Machines  Trade 
BW  B Bench  Work 
S B Structural 
M B Miscellaneous 


Eighth,  Table  XXVIII  Indicates  Important  differences  In  reli- 
gious affiliation,  with  town  dwellers  decidedly  more  Catholic  and 
Lutheran,  and  less  Episcopal  than  village  people. 


LI 
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TABtE  XXVIII:  COMPARATIVE  RELIGIOUS  CHOICE 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  INDIAN  MALE  AND  FEMALE  ' 
VILLAGE  AND  TOWN  DWELLERS  (PERCENTAGES) 


All  Villages 

N.A. 

Catholic 

Episcopal 

Other 

Christian 

Non- 

Afflllated 

532  M 

5 

41 

42 

10 

2 

522  F 

2 

42 

43 

13 

0 

1,054  M&F 

3 

42 

42 

12 

1 

All  Towns 

421  M 

2 

64 

17 

16 

1 

296  F 

2 

55 

12 

28 

3 

717  M&F 

2 

59 

15 

22 

2 

Reservation 

953  M 

4 

52 

30 

13 

1 

818  F 

2 

49 

27 

21 

1 

1,872  M&F 

3 

51 

28 

17 

1 

Ninth,  Table  XXIX  shows  a tendency  for  village  dwellers  to 
be  more  often  nominally  eligible  for  PHS  services  than  town  persons. 


1 
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TABLE  Xm:  COMPARATIVE  PUBLIC  HEALTH  ELIGIBILITY 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  INDIAN  MALE  AND  FEMAT  E 
VILLAGE  AND  TOWN  DWELLERS  (PERCENTAGES) 


N.  A. 

Yes 

No 

All  Vlllaees 

532  M 

6 

56 

38 

522  F 

7 

55 

38 

1,054  M&F 

7 

56 

37 

All  Towns 

421  M 

3 

52 

45 

296  F 

4 

44 

52 

717  M&F 

4 

48 

48 

Reservation 

953  M 

5 

54 

41 

818  F 

6 

50 

44 

1,872  M&F 

6 

52 

42 

These  data  specify  some  of  the  socioeconomic  dimensions  of 
village  and  towi  life  for  Blue  Pine  Indians.  They  are  a poverty 
population  by  these  standards. 
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. Bliift  Ping  Indian  aad  xfeitc  hteada  6f  housAolda ! Gengral 


g^ctoeconoaic  diaracterlittca  of  both  ttopulatlom 

Headi  of  households  appear  to  emerge  at  an  earlier  age  among 
Indiana  at  Blue  Hne,  as  Table  XXX  showa  for  the  age  category  17  - 21. 

TABLE  XXX:  AGE  DISTRIBtmON  OF  INDIAN  AND  WHITE 

MALE  AND  FEMALE  HEADS  OF  HOUSEHOIDS  (PERCENTAGES) 


N.A. 

16  & below 

17-21 

22-40 

41-65 

66  & above 

Indian 

225  M 4 

0 

4 

39 

44 

9 

74  P 0 

0 

9 

28 

35 

28 

299  Avg  2 

0 

6 

33 

40 

18 

Hills 

194  M 0 

0 

0 

29 

51 

20 

25  F 8 

0 

0 

8 

60 

24 

219  Avg  4 

0 

0 

18 

56 

22 

Both 

3 

0 

3 

26 

48 

20 

Similarly,  Indian  persons  22  - 40  are  more  likely  than  local 
poor  fdiltes  to  be  heads  of  households,  especially  In  the  case  of 
Indian  females,  where  the  proportion  Is  about  three  and  one-half 
times  that  of  white  females.  In  the  later  years,  male  heads  of 
household  In  the  Indian  population  drop  very  sharply,  probably 
reflecting  low  life  expectancy  more  than  any  other  factor.  White 
male  heads  of  household  also  experience  a drop  In  proportion,  but 
only  half  as  great  as  Indian  males. 
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Ihe  aarltal  status  distribution  of  the  two  populations 
(Xible  XXXI)  indicates  a very  similar  proportion  of  married  house- 
hold heads  for  both  sexes » and  a pattern  of  femile  marital  statuses 
quite  different  for  Indian  and  white  females. 

table  XXXI:  MARITAL  STATUS  DISTRIBUTION  OF  INDIAN 
AND  WRITE  MALE  AND  FEMALE  HEADS  OF  HODSEHQIDS  (PERCENTAGES) 

Dbwed 


N.A. 

Married 

Single 

Widowed 

Divorced 

Mother 

!fadian 

225  M 

1 

86 

8 

4 

1 

0 

74  F 

12 

15 

9 

44 

8 

12 

299  Avg 

7 

50 

9 

24 

4 

6 

White 

194  M 

0 

91 

5 

3 

1 

0 

25  F 

4 

12 

16 

68 

0 

0 

219  Avg 

2 

52 

10 

34 

1 

0 

Bfith  ^ 

4 

SI 

10 

29 

3 

3 

Whether  these  figures  indicating  divorced  and  unwed  mother  status 
reflect  social  fact  directly  is  highly  questionable,  especially 
in  the  case  of  white  females,  who  indicated  no  cases. 

The  income  discrepancy  between  the  two  populations  appears 
less  great  when  heads  of  households  are  held  constant.  As  Thble 
XXXII  shows,  Indian  females  are  more  likely  to  be  cash  breadwinners 
than  poor  white  females,  and  twice  the  proportion  of  white  males 
earn  $5,000  or  more  than  Indian  males  and  females  combined. 


ERIC 
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TABIF  XXXII:  INCOME  DISTRIBUTION  OF  INDIAN  AND  NHITE 

MALE  AND  FEMALE  READS  OF  HOUSEHOLDS  CFERCENTAGES) 


N.A. 

0 

to 

999 

1000 

to 

1999 

2000 

to 

2999 

3000 

to 

3999 

4000 

to 

4999 

Over 

5000 

Indian 

225  M 

10 

23 

23 

16 

14 

7 

7 

74  F 

26 

28 

32 

8 

5 

0 

1 

299  Avg 

18 

25 

28 

12 

10 

3 

4 

Hhlte 

194  M 

10 

7 

17 

16 

19 

13 

18 

25  F 

4 

28 

32 

24 

12 

0 

0 

219  Avg 

7 

18 

25 

20 

15 

6 

9 

Both 

13 

22 

27 

16 

12 

4 

A large  no  answer  category  co-splicatea  the  interpretation  of  these 
findings,  but  it  is  apparent  that  approximately  the  same  proportion 
of  botli  populations  (Indians  65X,  uhites  63X)  earn  less  than  $3,000 
per  annum.  But  almost  twice  the  proportion  of  whites  earn  over  that. 

I«w  incomes  and  a non-farm  life  style  make  things  more  diffi- 
cwlt  for  rural  Blue  Pine  Chippewa  compared  with  their  poor  white 
counterparts.  Miites  are  far  more  likely  to  supplement  their  diets 
and  budgets  with  the  products  of  gardens  and  a small  collection  of 
animals  than  Indians,  and  white  housing  is  generally  far 
better.  Ptoor  whites  are  three  times  more  likely  to  own  a water 
system  than  Indians,  twice  as  likely  to  heat  their  homes  with  oil 
(three  times  with  gas),  three  times  as  likely  to  enjoy  indoor  flush 
^•dlltlcs,  twice  as  likely  to  have  electricity,  and  three 
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tlmes  more  likely  to  live  in  standard  housing  and  to  own  their  home. 

Table  XXXIII  details  the  sources  of  Income  for  both  popula* 
tlons.  The  white  tendency  toward  farm^’based  self^’employment  and 
subsistence  through  Social  Security  and  related  means  contrasts 
with  the  Indian  population. 

TABLE  XXXIII:  SOORCE  OF  INCOME  DISIRIBUTION  OF  INDIAN 

AND  WHITE  MALE  AND  FEMALE  HEADS  OF  HOUSEHOLDS  (PERCENTAGES) 

Employ- 

Non-Con-  General  ment  Self- 


N.A. 

* 

tributory 

Relief 

Earnings 

Employed 

Other 

Indian 

225  M 

7 

15 

4 

4 

55 

9 

6 

74  F 

22 

27 

22 

11 

11 

1 

6 

299  Avg 

14 

21 

13 

8 

33 

5 

6 

White 

194  M 

11 

21 

3 

2 

32 

30 

1 

25  F 

8 

56 

4 

0 

16 

12 

0 

219  Avg 

10 

39 

4 

1 

24 

21 

1 

Both 

!2 

30 

8 

4 

30 

13 

3 

* Contributory  Insurance,  Social  Security,  other  retirement  plans 

The  general  relief  category,  probably  too  small,  also  indicates  a 
major  difference. 

Poor  white  household  heads  are  twice  as  likely  to  have  com- 
pleted the  twelfth  grade  and  perhaps  gone  beycmd  than  Indian  heads 
of  household  (Table  XXXIV). 
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TABLE  miV:  EDUCATION  DISTRIBUTION  OF  INDIAN  AND 

WHITE  MALE  AND  FEMALE  HEADS  OF  HOUSEHOLDS  (PERCENTAGES) 


N.A. 

0-5 

00 

1 

in 

0-10 

11 

12 

13  plus 

Indian 

225  M 

4 

10 

49 

18 

6 

10 

3 

74  F 

9 

8 

47 

22 

5 

4 

5 

299  Avg 

7 

9 

47 

20 

6 

7 

4 

White 

194  M 

1 

6 

63 

9 

3 

12 

6 

25  P 

0 

4 

52 

12 

4 

16 

12 

219  Avg 

1 

5 

58 

10 

3 

14 

9 

4 

7 

53 

15 

4 

11 

6 

Dropout  patterns  seen  to  be  about  the  same  for  both  populations, 
however,  with  huge  ncs-c$sapletios  proportions  in  each*  But  the 
functional  effects  of  dropping  out,  especially  in  economic  terms, 
are  comparativelv  far  less  devastating  in  the  case  of  whites,  as 
has  bpen  seen. 


ERIC 
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E.  Blue  Pine  Indian  hsads  of  household,  bv  level  r>f  forma 

Where  employinent  is  s problem^  sn  insde<|uste  educations!  *>ack- 
ground  nay  be  at  least  partly  to  blane*  At  BliiS  Pine,  only  1271 
of  the  surveyed  Indian  household  heads  had  completed  the  twelftii 
grade.  Men  Ited  women  slightly  Cby  12%  compared  to  •#%),  but  the  over- 
all picture  is  depressing  (Table  XXXV'  even  when  it  is  considered 
that  younger  people  have  been  processed  through  more  years  of  formal 
education  than  older  folk. 
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TABLE  ISSX9:  :AGE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  INDIAN  MALE  AND  FE!iALE 
HEADS  OF  HOUSEHOLD,  BY  LEVEL  OF  FORMAL  EDUCATION  (PERCENTAGES)* 


Education 

(Years) 

N.A. 

Below 

17-21 

22-40 

41-65 

66+ 

0-5 

23  M 

4 

0 

0 

9 

57 

30 

6 F 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

5-8 

118  M 

6 

0 

1 

29 

54 

10 

41  F 

0 

0 

7 

20 

45 

28 

159 

3 

0 

4 

25 

49 

19 

9-10 

40  M 

3 

0 

15 

57 

22 

3 

17  F 

0 

0 

12 

65 

23 

0 

57  Avg 

2 

0 

13 

61 

22 

2 

U 

13  M 

0 

0 

3 

3 

7 

0 

4 F 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

1 

12 

22  M 

0 

0 

0 

82 

18 

0 

3 F 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

13+ 

8 M 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

1 

As  Tjble  XXXVI  indicates,  the  majority  o£  Indian  household 
heads  have  between  a £i£th  and  tenth  grade  education.  Of  these, 
there  is  strong  evidence  o£  the  early  mortality  o£  relatl'rely  older 
men  idio  have  completed  5*8  grades,  and  an  equally  strong  indlca* 
tlon  of  comparatively  permissive  patterns  of  sexual  relationships 
for  the  9-10  grade  range. 


ERIC 
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TABLE  Xmi:  MARITAL  STATUS  DISTRIBUTION  OF  INDIAN 

MALE  AND  FEMALE  HEADS  OF  HOUSEHOID,  BY  LEVEL  OF  FORMAL 
FORMAL  EDUCATION  (PERCENTAGES)* 


Education 


Unwed 


(Years) 

% 

N.A. 

Married 

Single 

Widowed 

Divorced 

Mothc 

q 0-5 

23  M 

0 

83 

9 

4 

4 

0 

6 F* 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

5-8 

118  M 

1 

86 

8 

5 

0 

0 

41  F 

22 

5 

15 

43 

10 

5 

159  Avg 

11 

45 

12 

24 

5 

3 

9-10 

40  M 

0 

85 

12 

0 

3 

0 

17  F 

0 

35 

0 

24 

0 

41 

57  Avg 

0 

60 

6 

12 

1 

21 

11 

13  M* 

1 

11 

0 

1 

0 

0 

4 F* 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

0 

11 

22  M 

0 

96 

4 

0 

0 

0 

3 F* 

0 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

13+ 

8 M* 

0 

7 

0 

1 

0 

0 

4 F* 

0 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

Just  about  every  male  household  head  at  Blue  Fine  is  married  or 
was  married,  but  this  is  not  the  case  for  many  of  the  women  who 
preside  over  households. 

Regardless  of  the  level  of  formal  education,  most  Blue  Pine  house* 
hold  heads  are  Catholic  (about  50%)  or  Episcopal  (about  30%),  with 
the  remainder  defining  themselves  as,  predominately,  Lutherans  or 
Baptists.  No  formal  evidence  of  the  Mide'  religion  remains  at  Blue 


o 
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Pine,  although  occasionally  an  old  person  mentions  one  experience 
of  events  believed  by  that  person  to  have  Hide* -related  significance. 
But  these  events  are  chuckled  over  by  younger  people,  and  even  most 
older  folk  do  not  take  them  very  seriously,  either. 


TABLE  XXXVII:  RELIGIOUS  CHOICE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  INDIAN 

MALE  AND  FEMALE  HEADS  OF  HOUSEHOU),  BY  LEVEL 
OF  FORMAL  EDUCATION  (PERCENTAGES)* 


Education 

(Years) 

N.A. 

Catholic 

Episcopal 

Other 

Christian 

Non- 

Afflliated 

0-5 

23  M 

0 

57 

22 

9 

12 

6 F* 

0 

5 

1 

0 

0 

5-8 

118  M 

2 

51 

33 

10 

4 

41  F 

12 

39 

39 

10 

0 

159  Avg 

7 

46 

35 

10 

2 

9-10 

40  M 

0 

52 

30 

18 

0 

17  F 

0 

58 

24 

18 

J 

57  Avg 

0 

55 

27 

18 

0 

U 

13  M* 

0 

6 

3 

4 

0 

4 F* 

0 

2 

2 

0 

0 

11 

22  M 

0 

63 

14 

23 

0 

3 F* 

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

13+ 

8 M* 

0 

4 

1 

2 

1 

JL 

4 F* 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 
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The  relationship  between  formal  educational  achievement  and 
income  for  Blue  Pine  household  heads  is  demonstrated  in  Table  XXXVIII, 
There  is  a fairly  even  descent  of  proportions  of  household  heads 
making  under  $3,000  as  educational  level  Increases,  'iille  a steady 
Increase  occurs  for  those  earning  over  $3,000  as  educational  level 
climbs.  For  the  high  school  graduate,  the  likelihood  is  two  to  four 
times  as  great  that  he  will  earn  above  this  amount. 


TABLE  XXXVIII:  INCOME  DISTRIBUTION  OF  INDIAN  MALE  AND  FE^iALE 

HEADS  OF  HOUSEHOLD,  BY  LEVEL  OF  FORMAL 
EDUCATION  (PERCENTAGES)* 

Education 

(Years) 

N.A. 

0- 

999 

1000- 

1999 

2000- 

2999 

3000- 

3999 

4000- 

4999 

Over 

5000 

0-5 

23  M 

4 

40 

30 

17 

9 

0 

0 

6 F* 

0 

3 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5-8 

118  M 

9 

25 

28 

17 

10 

7 

4 

41  F 

27 

29 

29 

7 

8 

0 

0 

159  Avg 

18 

27 

28 

12 

9 

4 

2 

9-10 

40  M 

17 

25 

17 

13 

20 

3 

5 

17  F 

24 

24 

28 

18 

6 

0 

0 

57  Avg 

20 

25 

23 

16 

13 

1 

2 

n 

13  M* 

1 

2 

2 

3 

3 

1 

1 

4 F* 

2 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

11 

22  M 

9 

4 

9 

13 

23 

23 

19 

3 F* 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

13+ 

8 M* 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

4 

4 F* 

1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 
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A breakdown  (Table  XXXIX)  of  broad  Income  sources  for  persons 
with  different  educational  backgrounds  presents  an  unclear  picture, 
but  It  Is  fairly  apparent  that  persons  of  greater  educational  achieve 
ment  are  more  likely  to  be  employed,  and  as  we  have  seen,  to  do 
better  In  that  employment  from  the  standpoint  of  Income.  Unquestion- 
ably, the  general  relief  category  Is  far  too  low,  but  this  represents 

an  understandable  reticence  on  the  part  of  persons  under  personal 
« 

questioning,  even  'tdien  the  prober  Is  an  Indian  person. 


o 
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TABLE  XXXIX:  SOURCE  OF  INCOME  DISTRIBUTION  OF 

INDIAN  MALE  AND  FEMALE  HEADS  OF  HOUSEHOID,  BY 
LEVEL  OF  FORMAL  EDUCATION  (PERCENTAGES)* 


Education 

(Years) 

Non- 
Con  tri- 
butory 

Genera 1 
Relief 

Employ- 

ment 

Earnings 

Self- 

Employed 

** 

0-5 

23  M 

9 

30 

4 

0 

30 

18 

9 

6 F* 

0 

4 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

118  M 

6 

19 

7 

8 

48 

7 

5 

41  F 

27 

24 

20 

17 

7 

33 

2 

159  Avg 

17 

21 

14 

8 

22 

5 

3 

iiio 

40  M 

8 

10 

2 

2 

68 

2 

8 

17  F 

18 

12 

24 

6 

28 

0 

12 

57  Avg 

13 

11 

13 

4 

48 

1 

10 

11 

13  M* 

0 

0 

0 

0 

11 

2 

0 

4 F* 

2 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

11 

22  M 

9 

4 

9 

13 

23 

23 

19 

3 F* 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

lit 

8 M* 

1 

1 

0 

0 

5 

1 

0 

4 F* 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

* Contributory  Insurance,  Social  Security,  Other  Retirement  Plans 
**  Other  Sources 


The  employment  picture  clears  up  somewhat  when  actual  job 
duties  are  defined  (Table  XL).  Service  id  forestry  occupations 
clearly  predominate,  especially  among  persons  of  lower  educational 
accomplishment.  These  data  strongly  indicate  the  constricted  range 
of  occupations  engaged  In  by  Blue  Pine  household  heads,  and  show. 
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through  the  heavy  no  answer  proportions 
at  lower  grade  levels,  what  negative  social  meaning  little  or  no 
work  has  upon  these  men  and  women. 


Education 


(Years) 

N.A. 

PTM 

CS 

SO 

FFF 

P 

MT 

BW 

s 

M 

0-5 

23  M 

39 

0 

0 

4 

40 

4 

0 

0 

4 

9 

6 F* 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

5-8 

118  M 

35 

5 

1 

18 

24 

1 

6 

1 

3 

6 

41  F 

63 

0 

0 

14 

8 

0 

8 

2 

0 

5 

159  Avg  49 

3 

1 

16 

16 

1 

/ 

1 

1 

5 

9-10 

40  M 

30 

0 

3 

13 

31 

3 

3 

3 

8 

6 

17  F 

70 

0 

0 

12 

12 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

57  Avg  50 

0 

1 

12 

21 

2 

2 

2 

7 

3 

11 

13  M* 

0 

1 

0 

4 

6 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

4 F* 

3 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

12 

22  M 

22 

9 

9 

30 

13 

0 

4 

0 

4 

9 

3 F* 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

13+ 

8 M+ 

1 

3 

1 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 F* 

2 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

PTM  = Professional,  Technical,  Managerial  MT  Machines  Trade 
< Cs  = Clerical,  Sales  BW  = Bench  Work 

SO  = Service  Occupation  S = Structural 

FFF  = Farm,  Fish,  Forestry  M = Miscellaneous 

P * Processing 
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Transportation  of  some  kind  is  not  a problem  for  most  Blue  Pine 
men  heading  up  households,  althou^  more  women  in  this  role  indicated 


•n  absence  of  what  they  considered  adequate  transportation  in  their 
families  (Table  XLI). 


TABLE  XLI:  TRANSPORTATION  IN  FAMILY  DISTRIBUTION  OF 


INDIAN  MALE  AND  FEMAIE  HEADS  OP  HOUSEHOU),  BY 
I£VEL  OF  FORMAL  EDUCATION  (PERCENTAGES)* 

Education 


(Year) 

N.A. 

Yes 

No 

0-5 

23  M 

9 

69 

22 

6 F* 

1 

1 

4 

5-8 

118  M 

6 

75 

19 

41  F 

17 

24 

59 

159  Avg 

11 

50 

39 

9-10 

40  M 

5 

65 

30 

17  F 

6 

53 

41 

57  Avg 

5 

59 

36 

11 

13  M* 

0 

12 

1 

4 F* 

1 

1 

2 

12 

22  M 

0 

91 

9 

3 F* 

0 

2 

1 

13± 

8 M* 

1 

7 

0 

4 F* 

1 

2 

1 

Most  autos  at  Blue  Pine  are  probably  fairly  adequate  for  short, 
infrequent  trips  in  good  weather,  but  many  are  totally  unreliable  much 
of  the  time  even  when  conditions  are  favorable.  The  expenses  of 
operating  an  auto  even  for  short  hauls  are  often  prohibitive  to  many 
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famllies,  and  repairs  in  a great  laany  cases  are  put  off  as  long  as 
possible  or  are  out  of  the  question.  Most  family  heads  cannot  easily 
comnute  very  many  miles  to  ;jork  each  day,  even  when  car  pools  are 
established. 

Macy  suggestions  have  been  made  for  means  to  alleviate  the  trans- 
portation problem,  but  even  the  idea  of  bussing  does  not  catdi  on, 
primarily  because  there  is  really  no  regular,  year-round  work  for 
very  many  Blue  Fine  Chippewa  to  be  bussed  to.  In  season,  some  Blue 
Fine  people  travel  westward  to  Red  River  Vall^  migrant  areas  to 
work,  but  this  usually  means  stays  of  a week  or  more  ait  a time,  since 
the  distances  are  great  and  expenses  for  round  trips  high*  On  the 
reservation,  delapidated  cars  often  serve  as  conveyances  for  men 
going  cooq>aratively  short  distances  for  periodic  pulping  jobs. 

F.  Blue  Fine  povt  rty  in  a larger  contemporary  Indian  setting 

Without  enou^  steady  work  at  decent  wages,  most  Blue  Fine 
Indians  and  many  local  whites  languish  in  poverty,  althou^,  as  we 
have  indicated,  poor  whites  are  generally  better  off  in  all  indices  and 
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usually  raise  part  of  their  food,  besides. 

According  to  Comnissioner  Robert  L.  Bennett  of  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs,  the  chief  problem  of  Indian  Americans  today  is  their 
continuing  poverty.  According  to  Mr.  Bennett,  Indian  comminities 
are  "generally  no  further  advanced  economically  than  was  rural  Amer- 
ica as  a whole  in  the  1930* a."  Indian  unemployment,  he  says,  aver- 
ages close  to  40%,  and  in  some  places  ranges  higher,  even  to  as  much 
as  70X.  "Put  another  way,"  Mr.  Bennett  is  quoted,  "Indians  have  ten 
times  as  many  chances  of  not  getting  a job  as  do  other  Americans." 

In  contenq[>orary  times,  both  Bureau  programs  and  OBO  programs 
have  attempted  in  different  ways  to  provide  work  for  under-  or  un- 
employed Indian  Americans  living  in  reservation  settings.  OBO  pro- 
grams have  sometimes  taken  on  some  of  the  forms  of  the  work  programs 
of  the  1930*  s,  while  Bureau  programs  have  been  oriented  to  predom- 
inantly blue-  and  lower  ^dilt e-collar  job  skill  acquisitions  that 
sometimes  led  to  positions  within  the  Bureau  structure  itself. 

Neither  the  Bureau  * nor  the  OBO  have  made  a meaningful  iiiq>act  upon 
employment  problems  on  reservations,  because  (1)  the  Bureau  pro- 
grams are  not  extensive  enough  to  do  so;  and  (2)  OBO  work  programs, 
such  as  the  Nelson  Amendment  beautification  program,  are  too  short- 
lived to  make  a real  change  in  the  enq>loyment  picture.  Interestingly, 
many  Blue  Pine  Indians  r^ard  such  short-lived  immediate  work  pro- 
grams offered  under  the  OBO  as  desirable  equivalents  of  programs 
which  brought  relief  in  the  *30* s.  Yet,  such  programs  have  not 
received  a high  priority  within  OBO. 
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Both  OEO  and  BIA  have  attempted  to  bring  industry  to  Blue  Pine 
and  other  reservations.  Currently,  OEO  is  apparently  under  a strong 
mandate  specifically  in  the  direction  of  increasing  industrial  Inputs 
to  reservation  areas.  Whether  or  not  this  push  will  be  successful 
remains  to  be  seen,  but  It  is  interesting  that  in  its  broad  outlines 
this  push  strongly  resembles  recent  efforts  by  the  Bureau  to  bring 
industry  to  the  reservation  areas.  It  Is  perhaps  too  early  to  say 
\diether  the  OEO  effort  will  prove  more  successful  than  Bureau  efforts, 
but  it  should  be  noted  that  the  complex  of  difficulties  related  to 
bringing  industry  in  sufficient  force  to  the  reservations  Is  a 
problem  that  no  agency  feels  confident  it  can  handle  within  the 
forseeable  future.  Like  rural  areas  and  rural  populations  in  many 
areas  throughout  the  United  States,  Indian  reservations  are  exper- 
iencing some  of  the  negative  cross-national  effects  of  an  urban- 
izing society.  When  one  adds  to  this  the  generally  untrained  res- 
e vation  work  force,  and  some  negative  Image  problems  of  Indians, 
the  addition  of  industry  to  reservations  takes  on  problem  propor- 
tions greater  than  those  in  the  usual  rural  slum  area. 

There  is  some  evidence  that  today  OEO  and  the  Economic  Develop- 
ment Administration  are  working  together  under  \diat  appears  to  be  a 
plan  to  bring  industry  to  at  least  some  selected  reservations.  If 
not  to  reservations  across  the  nation.  Again,  how  well  this  appar- 
ent cooperative  effort  will  succeed  cannot  be  foretold  at  this  time. 

It  is  likely  that  for  some  reservations.  Industrialization  is  a far 
more  reachable  and  practical  prospect  than  for  others.  In  the  first 
case,  industrialization  attended  by  community  development  may  lead 
to  a revitalization  of  Indian  communities.  But  on  the  second  cate- 
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gory  of  reservations,  the  decreased  likelihood  of  industrial  inputs 
may  lead  to  necessary  planning  for  programs  that  emphasize  population 
movement • 

Even  through  such  programs  as  the  Nelson  Amendment,  which  may 
seem  to  be  "make  work"  to  outsiders  (and  to  some  Indians),  beneficial 
results  have  accrued  to  Indian  populations  from  this  kind  of  employ- 
ment. These  benefits  are  economic,  social,  and  employment-related 
in  the  sense  that  they  provide  individuals  with  work  experiences  that 
th^  may  not  or  could  not  have  otherwise  obtained.  Th^  may  also 
provide  an  equivalent  of  feeder  training  and,  in  some  cases,  more 
special  job-related  training.  At  Blue  Pine,  it  was  often  easy  to 
notice  a change  in  the  general  appearance  of  reservation  populations, 
especially  the  children,  when  jobs  became  available  through  programs 
funded  by  OEO.  It  is  likely  that  the  same  changes  could  be  observed 
when  Bureau  programs  are  expanded  or  newly  input  to  a given  Indian 
community.  These  changes,  even  though  temporary  In  most  cases,  are 
not  to  be  slighted.  It  is  far  better  to  have,  at  least  teoq>orarlly, 
better  food  and  clothing  than  never  to  have  an  Increment  in  these 
basic  necessities  at  all. 

Indeed,  one  side  effect  of  tanporarlly  enhanced  material  liveli- 
hood through  such  programs  as  those  provided  by  the  OBO  may  be  a 
general  raising  of  expectations.  In  a collective,  general  way,  these 
effects  could  impel  Indian  people  at  the  grass  roots  and  higher  levels 
to  more  vigorous  action  in  maintaining  anti-poverty  programs  and 
securing  still  further  programs  of  this  kind.  Some  of  the  current 
dissatisfaction  with  the  American  political  and  economic  climate,  as 
expressed  by  the  more  outspoken  Indian  people  referred  to  earlier. 


may  have  come  from  such  side  effects  of  arbitrarily  and  temporarily 
funded  programs  coming  under  OEO  auspices*  In  some  cases,  OBO  per- 
sonnel, particularly  at  the  local  level,  cannot  be  directly  blamed 
for  fluctuating  and  arbitrary  program  components,  but  in  other  cases, 
at  higher  levels,  this  may  not  be  the  case.  In  any  event,  the 
changed  levels  of  expectation  attendant  to  temporarily  altered  reser- 
vation social  and  economic  conditions  have  created  a more  aware  Indian 
population  at  all  levels,  and  one  that  Is  demonstrating  in  subtle  and 
direct  ways  of  many  kinds  its  willingness  to  engage  in  various  forms 
of  action  to  achieve  lasting  and  needed  economic  and  social  changes* 
All  over  the  United  States,  particularly  in  rural  areas,  problems 
of  finding  employment  for  our  potential  but  underdeveloped  work  force 
are  very  great*  Basically,  two  approaches  to  th«  problem  exist,  and 
these  two  approaches  are  embodied  in  programs  of  both  the  Bureau  and 
OBO*  As  we  have  earlier  referred  to  these  two  approaches,  we  have 
described  the  first  as  providing  emphasis  for  community  development, 
that  Is,  making  the  community  a viable  social  and  economic  place  in 
which  to  live*  The  second  Is  one  that  is  receiving  perhaps  the 
greatest  emphasis  from  top  levels  in  OEO  today*  It  involves  moving 
and  training  populations  for  inclusion  in  the  work  forces  of  urban 
and  urbanizing  areas*  Since  reservations  are  of  different  kinds  in 
terms  of  natural  resources,  work  force  composition  , and  general 
skill  level,  it  can  be  nominally  assumed  that  either  or  both  of 
these  operating  perspectives  may  come  concretely  into  play  on  differ- 
ent reservations,  and,  in  some  cases,  on  the  same  reservation  where 
different  communities  are  characterized  by  dissimilar  environments 
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and  population  characteristifcs. 

For  both  the  Bureau  and  OBO,  a major  impediment  to  effective 
development  of  one  or  both  of  these  operating  perspectives  for  a 
given  reservation  (or,  for  that  matter,  the  nation)  has  been  a ten- 
dency of  both  agencies  to  choose  one  perspective  over  the  other,  with 
the  result  that  in  complex  situations  already  complicated  by  the  ambiv- 
alent wishes  of  Indian  people  themselves,  both  perspectives  have  been 
employed  alternately  and  simultaneously.  The  result  is  often  a mix 
of  programs  that  may  be  unrelated  to  the  objective  conditions  of  the 
environment  and  the  resident  Indian  population.  They  serve,  in  the 
main,  to  confuse  program  planners  and  actuators,  and,  above  all,  to 
confuse  and  demoralize  the  Indian  people  themselves.  It  appears 
that  there  is  little  flexibility  in  either  agency  that  would  allow 
for  consideration  of  one  or  both  perspectives  for  a given  reservation 
or  its  subcommunities  according  to  the  objective  conditions  of  the 
reservation  area  and  population.  Instead,  one  position  or  the  other 
is  usually  accepted  as  a species  of  ideology  rather  than  as  an  oper- 
ating framework  for  the  matching  of  objective  conditions,  the  needs 
of  Indian  people,  and  a relevant  programmatic  approach.  To  some 
extent,  this  ambivalence  is  inevitable,  because  Blue  Pine  and  other 
Indian  people  are  themselves  often  torn  between  the  two  cultural 
directions  implied  in  these  perspectives. 

Blue  Pine  people  are  poor,  then,  as  are  nearly  all  Indians. 

The  data  already  reviewed  and  those  which  follow  will  attempt  to  des- 
cribe the  characteristics  of  that  specific  Blue  Pine  case  viewed 
against  the  issue  of  general  Indian  poverty,  and  against  the  many 


bureaucratic  assumptions  and  practices  ^Ich  help  to  sustain  that 
poverty  or  only  slightly  and  sporadically  modify  It. 
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V.  Indian  And  White  Parental  Attitude  Survey 

In  1952,  Fessler  published  the  results  o£  a rural  community 
attitude  survey*  that  attempted  to  measure  responses  to  eight  major 
areas  of  community  behavior: 

1.  community  spirit 

2.  Interpersonal  relations 

3.  family  responsibility  toward  the  community 

4.  churches 

5 . economic  behavior 

6.  tension  areas 

7.  local  government 

8 . schools 

Ihe  eight  areas  were  covered  In  eight  sets  of  five  forced- 
choice  questions,  to  which  five  possible  responses  could  be  made. 
Fessler  employed  the  mean  standard  deviation  of  all  scores  In  all 
schedules  from  each  community,  then  ranked  the  commu;ltles  accord- 
ing to  Increasing  slse  of  S.D.  The  smaller  S.D.  scores  were  assumed 
to  Indicate  greater  solidarity. 

Blue  Pine  village  Indian  adults  with  children  In  school  were 
asked  to  complete  the  forty  Items  on  the  schedule  by  Indian  Inter- 
viewers, and  white  bordertown  parents  received  sealed  envelopes 
from  their  children  In  school  containing  an  Identical  mail-back 
schedule.  S.D.  was  not  employed  as  a measure  of  each  community's 
solidarity,  since  Indlcldual  village  respondent  numbers  were  fairly 
small,  and  because  responses  of  each  of  the  eight  categories  of 


* Fessler,  Donald  R.  The  development  of  a scale  for  measur- 
ing community  solidarity.  Rural  Sociology,  1952,  17:144-52. 


comnunlty  attitudes  were  to  be  compared  between  Indian  parents  and 
idilte  parents.  Five  categories  were  collapsed  to  four  In  this 
analysis. 


A.  Community  spirit 

Tables  XLII  through  XLVI  depict  the  responses  of  113  village 
Indian  parents  and  453  bordertown  white  parents  to  five  questions 
which  Fessler  referred  to  under  the  heading  of  community  spirit. 


TABLE  XLII:  INDIAN  AND  WHITE  PARENTS'  ATTITUDES: 

COMMUNITY  SPIRIT  (PERCENTAGES) 


"A  lot  of  people  here  think  they  are  too  good  for  you." 


True 

Undecided 

Untrue 


(113)  Indian 
(53)  43% 
(13)  19 
(A7)  38 

1007. 


(453)  Wilte 
(140)  31% 
(50)  11 

(263)  58 

100% 


TABLE  XLIII:  INDIAN  AND  WHITE  PARENTS'  ATTITUDES: 

COMMUNITY  SPIRIT  (PERCENTAGES) 


"People  won't  work  together  to  get  things  done  for  the  community." 


True 

Undecided 

Untrue 


(113)  Indian 
(66)  58% 

(13)  12 

(34)  30 


(453)  White 
(154)  34% 
(95)  21 

(204)  45 


100% 


100% 
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TABLE  XLIV:  INDIAN  AND  WHITE  PARENTS'  ATTITUDES: 

COMMUNITY  SPIRIT  (PERCENTAGES) 

"The  young  people  as  a whole  mind  their  business." 


(113)  Indian  (453)  white 

Tru®  (50)  W.  (290)  64% 

Undecided  (17)  15  (68)  15 

Untrue  (46)  41  (95)  21 

100%  100% 


TABLE  XLV:  INDIAN  AND  WHITE  PARENTS'  ATTITUDES: 

COMMUNITY  SPIRIT  (PERCENTAGES) 

"No  one  seems  to  care  much  how  the  community  looks." 


(113)  Indian  (453)  white 

(44)  39%  (45)  10% 

Undecided  (20)  17  (64)  14 

Untrue  (49)  44  (344)  76 

100%  100% 


TABLE  XLVI:  INDIAN  AND  WHITE  PARENTS*  ATTITUDES 

COMMUNITY  SPIRIT  (PERCENTAGES) 

"The  community  tries  hard  to  help  its  young  people  along." 


(113)  Indian  (453)  white 

(53)  47%  (190)  42% 

Undecided  (24)  21  (104)  23 

Untrue  (36)  32  (159)  35 

100%  100% 


A comparison  of  Indian  and  white  parental  responses  Indicates 
a greater  sense  of  disapproval  over  certain  community  functions  on 


the  part  of  Adlans.  But  In  both  populations,  substantial  pro* 
portions  of  the  respondents  showed  negative  responses  to  these  five 
areas  of  comnunlty  life.  Residents  of  both  types  of  coomunlty 
were  equally  ambivalent  about  comminlty  treatment  of  3*outh. 

B.  Interpersonal  relations 

Similarly,  Tables  X. VII  through  how  substantial  differences 
between  Indian  and  idilte  parents  for  the  five  questions  dealing 
with  Interpersonal  reletlons. 

TABLE  XLVn  INDIAN  AND  WHITE  PARENTS'  ATTITUDES: 
INTERPERSONAL  RELATIONS  (PERCENTAGES) 

"Real  friends  are  hard  to  find  In  this  comnunlty." 


(113)  Indian  (453)  White 

True  (50)  44%  (113)  25% 

Undecided  (16)  14  (41)  9 

Untrue  (47)  42  (299)  66 

100%  100% 


TABLE  XLVm  INDIAN  AND  WHITE  PARENTS'  ATTITUDES: 
INTERPERSONAL  RELATIONS  (PERCENTAGES) 

"Almost  everyone  Is  polite  and  courteous  with  you." 


(113)  Indian  (453)  White 

True  (71)  63%  (372)  82% 

Undecided  (16)  14  (36)  8 

Untrue  (26)  23  (45)  10 

100%  100% 
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TABLE  mx  INDIAN  AND  WHITE  PARENTS'  ATTITUDES: 
INTERPERSONAL  RELATIONS  (PERCENTAGES) 


"People  give  you  a bad  name  1£  you  Inalst  on  being  different." 


(113)  Indian 

True  (71)  637. 

Undecided  (16)  14 

Untrue  (26)  23 

1007. 


(453)  White 
(154)  34% 
(100)  22 
(199)  44 
1007. 


TABLE  1*  INDIAN  AND  WRITE  PARENTS'  ATTITDDES: 
INTERPERSONAL  RELATIONS  (PERCENTAGES) 


"People  are  generally  critical  of  othe^n." 


True 

Undecided 

Ihitrue 


(113)  Indian 
(71)  637. 
(22)  19 

(20)  18 

100% 


(453)  White 
(222)  49% 
(82)  18 
(149)  33 

100% 


TABLE  INDIAN  AND  WHITE  PARENTS'  ATTITDDES: 

INTERPERSONAL  RELATIONS  (PERCENTAGES) 


"I  feel  very  much  that  I belong  here." 


True 

Undecided 

Untrue 


(113)  Indian 
(77)  68% 

(23)  20 

(13)  12 

100% 


(453)  White 
(317)  707. 
(95)  21 

9 

100% 


In  this  category  of  comnunlty  attitudes,  Indian  parents' 
responses  indicate  that  village  comminities  may  be  places  idiere 
differences  are  more  openly  expressed  or  visible  than  in  the  White 
bordertofms,  even  though  the  villagers  seem  to  be  just  as  much  at 
home  in  this  setting  as  the  Whites  in  theirs.  From  these  data,  it 
is  apparent  that  stepping  out  of  line  in  the  village  conmunlty 
can  lead  to  comparatively  more  harsh  responses  from  others. 

C.  Family  responsibility  toward  the  community 

Similarly,  Indian  parents  show  a greater  tendency  to  express 
probleois  concerning  their  children  (Tables  LII  through  LVI  )•  Thider 
the  category  of  questions  conceived  with  family  responsibility 
toward  the  comnunlty,  Indian  parents  consistently  reveal  more  con* 
cem  over  the  behavior  of  their  children  than  do  bordertown  idilte 
parents,  although  both  populations  indicate  in  up  to  about  half  the 
cases  that  controls  over  youth  behavior  are  adequate. 

LII:  INDIAN  AND  WHITE  PARENTS'  ATTITUDES: 

FAMILY  RESPONSIBILITY  TOWARD  COMMUNITY 
(PERCENTAGES) 

"If  their  children  keep  out  of  the  way,  parents  are  satisfied 
to  let  them  do  idiatever  they  want  to." 


(113)  Indian 


(453)  White 


True 


(44)  391 


(109)  24% 


Ikideclded 


(20)  18 


(72)  16 


Untrue 


(491  43 


(2721  60 


100% 


100% 


i 
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LIIIrlNDIAN  AND  WHirE  PARENTS*  ATTITUDES: 

FAMILY  RESPONSIBILITY  TOWARD  COMMUNITY 
(PERCENTAGES) 

"Folks  are  unconcerned  about  What  their  kids  do  so  long  as 
they  keep  out  of  trouble." 


(113)  Indian 

(453)  White 

True 

(58)  53% 

(181)  40* 

Undecided 

(20)  17 

(77)  17 

Ikitrue 

(35)  31 

(195)  43 

100% 

100% 

LIV:  INDIAN  AND  WHITE  PARENTS'  ATTITUDES: 
FAMILY  RESPONSIBILITY  TOWARD  COMMUNITY 
(PERCENTAGES) 

"Parents  teach  their  children  to  respect  other  peur Ics' 
rights  and  property." 


(113)  Indian 

(453)  White 

True 

(44)  39% 

(294)  65% 

Undecided 

(23)  20 

(73)  16 

Untrue 

(46)  41 

(86)  19 

100% 

100% 

LV:  INDIAN  AND  WHITE  PARENTS'  ATTITUDES 
FAMILY  RESPONSIBILITY  TOWARD  COMMUNITY 
(PERCENTAGES) 

"Families  in  this  comnunlty  keep  their  children  under  control." 
(113)  Indian  (453)  White 


True 

(33) 

29% 

(249) 

55% 

Undecided 

(27) 

24 

(86) 

19 

Untrue 

(53) 

47 

(118) 

26 

100% 


100% 


I 
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LVIrINDIAN  AND  WHITE  PARENTS*  ATTITUDES 
FAMILY  RESPONSIBILITY  TOWARD  COMMUNITY 
(PERCENTAGES) 


**Most  people  get  their  families  to  church  or  Sunday  School 
on  Sunday." 


(113)  Indian 

True  (43)  38% 

Undecided  (21)  19 

Untrue  (49)  43 

100% 


(453)  White 
(331)  73% 

(77)  17 

(45)  10 

100% 


The  place  of  religion  in  the  lives  of  young  Indian  people 
is  Indicated  by  the  last  table,  and  points  up  the  Irrelevance  of 
mission  activities  to  most  parents. 


D.  Churches 

Indians  at  Blue  Pine  can  even  be  said  to  be  somewhat  cyni- 
cal about  their  churches,  and  about  the  meaning  or  relevance  of 
the  religious  experience  in  everyday  life. 


LVII:  INDIAN  AND  WHITE  PARENTS*  ATTR-UDES: 

CHURCHES  (PERCENTACES) 


**The  different  churches  here  cooperate  well  together.** 


True 

Undecided 

Untrue 


(113)  Indian 
(53)  47% 
(23)  20 
(37)  33 


(453)  White 
(340)  75% 

(72)  16 

m)_9 


100% 


100% 


i 
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LVIII:  INDIAN  AND  VJHITE  PARENTS'  ATTITUDES 
CHURCHES  (PERCENTAGES) 


"Most  of  our  church  people  forget  the  meaning  of  the  iiord 
brotherhood  when  they  get  out  of  church." 


True 

Undecided 

Ihitrue 


(113)  Indian 
(74)  657o 
(12)  11 
f27l  24 
1007. 


(453)  White 
(168)  377. 

(77)  17 

(208)  46 
1007. 


LVIX:  INDIAN  AND  WHITE  PARENTS*  ATTITUDES: 
CHURCHES  (PERCENTAGES) 


*^8t  of  our  churchgoers  do  not  practice  what  they  preach." 


(113)  Indian 

True  (67)  597. 

Thideclded  (23)  20 

Ihitrue  (24)  21 

1007. 


(453)  White 
(172)  38% 

(95)  21 
(186)  41 

1007. 


IX:  INDIAN  AND  WHITE  PARB5TS*  ATTITUDES 

CHURCHES  (PERCENTAGES) 


"Every  church  wants  to  be  the  biggest  and  most  impressive." 


True 

Undecided 

Untrue 


(113)  Indian 
(35)  317, 

(24)  21 

(54)  48 


(453)  White 
(82)  187, 

(72)  IJ 
(299)  66 


1007. 


1007, 


LXI:  INDIA?!  AND  WHITE  PARENTS*  ATTITUDES: 
CHURCHES  (PERCENTAGES) 


"The  churches  are  good  for  better  comnunlty  life.*' 


(113)  Indian 

(453)  White 

True 

(97)  86% 

(408)  89% 

Undecided 

(9) 

8 

(41)  9 

Untrue 

—VI. 

6 

2 

100%  100% 


As  Tables  LVII  through  LXI  above  indicate,  Indian  parents 
tend  to  be  more  critical  of  their  churches  than  White  parents,  and 
to  see  clear  relevance  for  comnunlty  life  in  them.  Yet,  In  spite 
of  opinions  that  the  churches  are  somewhat  obviously  competitive 
and  secularly  detached  for  their  parlshoners,  Indians  exhibited  the 
same  normative  response  as  whites  when  a^ked  whether  the  churches 
were  good  for  the  community.  Ibis  may  be  regarded  as  a largely 
Ideological  viewpoint  In  view  of  the  previous  criticisms. 

E.  Economic  behavior 

Since  the  Blue  Pine  area  Is  poor,  whites  as  well  as  Indians 
often  have  trouble  finding  employment  that  Is  lasting  and  economically 
adequate.  Most  of  the  parents  Interviewed  In  the  Indian  villages 
felt  that  local  business  concerns  were  not  unfair,  and  in  this 
respect,  they  felt  much  like  their  white  bordertown  counterparts. 

Both  populations  also  basically  agreed  that  most  people  In  their  com- 
munities were  not  miserly. 


J- 
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LXII: INDIAN  AND  WHITE  PARENTS'  ATTITUDES: 
ECONOMIC  BEHAVIOR  (PERCENTAGES) 


"Local  businesses  deal  fairly  with  everyone." 


(113)  Indian 

True  (66)  587. 

Undecided  (18)  16 

Untrue  (29)  26 

1007. 


(453)  White 
(254)  567. 

(104)  23 
(95)  21 

100% 


LXIII:  INDIAN  AND  WHITE  PARENTS*  ATTITUDES: 
ECONOMIC  BEHAVIOR  (PERCENTAGES) 


"Hie  people  here  are  all  penny  pinchers." 


(113)  Indian 

True  (25)  227. 

Undecided  (19)  17 

Untrue  (69)  61 

1007. 


(453)  White 
(54)  127. 
(73)  16 

(326)  72 

1007. 


Yet,  Indian  parents  also  Indicated  (Tables  LX^Mihrough  IXVI  ) 
some  feelings  of  releva tlvely  poorer  treatment  In  the  wage  area, 
and  Indicated  a stronger  feeling  of  subordination  than  whites. 


LXIV:  INDIAN  AND  WHITE  PARENTS*  ATTITUDES 
ECONOMIC  BEHAVIOR  (PERCENTAGES) 


"A 

True 

Undecided 

Untrue 


few  people  here  make  all  the  money." 

(113)  Indian  (453)  White 


(53)  477. 
(19)  17 

(41)  36 


(136)  30% 

(86)  19 

(231)  51 


o 

ERIC 


1007. 


1007. 


1 
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LXV:  INDIAN  AND  WHITE  PARENTS*  ATTITUDES: 
ECONOMIC  BEHAVIOR  (PERCENTAGES) 

"Everyone  here  tries  to  take  advantage  of  you." 


True 

Undecided 

Untrue 


(113)  Indian 
(25)  22%  . 

(20)  18 
(68)  60 
100% 


(453)  White 
(45)  10% 
(41)  9 

(367)  81 

100% 


TABLE  IXVI:  INDIAN  AND  WHITE  PARENTS*  ATTITUDES 
ECONOMIC  BEHAVIOR  (PBRCENTAC^S) 


"Local  employers  expect  their  help  to  live  on  low  wages." 


(113)  Indian 

True  (67)  59% 

Undecided  (25)  22 

Untrue  (21)  19 

100% 


(453)  White 
(172)  38% 

(203)  45 
(78)  17 

100% 


But  both  populations  seemed  concerned  about  employer  wage 
expectations,  although  the  concern  was  expressed  differently. 

While  about  60%  of  the  Indian  parents  indicated  that  employers 
expected  low  wages  to  suffice  and  only  about  40%  of  the  whites 
agreed,  nearly  half  of  the  white  parents  were  undecided  about  this 
question.  Negative  responses  to  the  question  about  employer  low 
wage  expectations  were  low  and  almost  identical. 


F.  Tension  areas 


The  relative  absence  of  money  in  the  region,  which  makes  penny- 
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plnchlng  In  the  uaual  aenae  meanlngleaa,  la  Indicated  again  by 
Table  LXVII  . Aa  one  of  five  queatlona  dealing  with  tenalon  area  a 
In  the  conmunlty,  apendlng  behavior  appeara  to  be  leaa  a problem 
than,  aa  we  have  aeen,  low  wagea  could  be. 

LXVII:  INDIAN  AND  WHITE  PARENTS'  ATTITUDES: 

TENSION  AREAS  (PERCENTAGES) 

"You  muat  apend  lota  of  money  to  be  accepted  here." 


(113)  Indian  (453)  White 

True  (17)  15%  (45)  10% 

Undecided  (16)  14  (64)  14 

Untrue  (80)  71  (344)  76 

100%  100% 


Further  queatlona  dealing  with  tenalon  areaa  point  up  again 
1)  the  relative  senaltlvlty  of  Blue  Pine  Indian  vlllagera  to 
conmunlty  atreaaea,  and  2)  the  greater  frequency  of  aoclally  vlalble 
atralna. 


LXVIII:  INDIAN  AND  WHITE  PARENTS'  ATTITUDES: 
TENSION  AREAS  (PERCENTAGES) 


"People  around  here  ahow  good  judgement." 


(113)  Indian 

True  (45)  40% 

Undecided  (33)  29 

Untrue  (35)  31 


(453)  White 
(267)  59% 

(127)  28 
(59)  13 


100% 


100% 
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LXIXINDIAN  AND  WHITE  PARENTS*  ATTITUDES: 
TENSION  AREAS  (PERCENTAGES) 

"The  community  is  very  peaceful  and  orderly." 


(113)  Indian 

True  (34)  30% 

Undecided  (23)  20 

Untrue  (56)  50 

100% 


(453)  l^ilte 
(290)  64% 

(72)  16 

(91)  20 

100% 


LXX:  INDIAN  AND  WHITE  PARENTS'  ATTITUDES: 

TENSION  AREAS  (PERCENTAGES) 

"Too  many  young  people  here  get  into  difficulties  with  sex 


and  drinking." 

(113)  Indian  (453)  White 

True  (76)  68%  (222)  49% 

Undecided  (17)  14  (95)  21 

Untrue  (20)  18  (136)  30 

100%  100% 


liXXI:  INDIAN  AND  WHITE  PARENT'S*  ATTITUDES: 
TENSION  AREAS  (PERCENTAGES) 


"You  are  out  of  luck  here  if  you  happen  to  be  of  the  wrong 
race  or  nationality." 


True 

Undecided 

Untrue 


(113)  Indian 
(36)  32% 

(20)  18 
(57)  50 


(453)  White 
(54)  12% 

(91)  20 

(308)  68 


100% 


100% 
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The  greater  concern  of  Indian  parents  for  youth  behavior 

appears  again,  and  a moderate  but  Important  note  of  racist  feelings 
emerges.  In  the  Blue  Pine  region,  both  race  (Indians)  and  ethnicity 
(Finns,  "Bohemians,"  Polish)  are  essential  elements  In  personal 
judgements  and  especially.  In  expressions  of  hostility  to  stereotyped 
collectivities.  The  fact  that  some  town  Indians  may  have  responded 
to  the  questionnaire,  and  the  fact  that  substantial  numbers  of  low- 
status  European  descendants  live  In  these  towns,  could  together 
account  for  the  presence  of  substantial  proportions  In  each  popu- 
lation pointing  up  local  problems  with  race  and  nationality.  Of 
course,  village  Indians  far  more  often  refer  to  this  problem. 

0.  Iiocal  government 

In  the  area  of  local  government  (Tables  LXXIl  through  LXXVI  ), 
the  comparative  ambivalence  of  whites  as  compared  with  Indians  Is 
very  noticeable.  Again,  village  Indians  are,  on  the  whole,  far 
more  certain  of  problems  In  local  government  than  are  whites  living 
In  bordertowns. 


LXXII:  INDIAN  AND  WHITE  PARENTS*  ATTITUDES: 

LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  (PERCENTAGES) 

*'Some  people  here  *get  by  with  murder*  ^lle  others  get  In 
trouble  for  anything  they  do," 

(113)  Indian  (453)  White 

True  (64)  57%  (208)  467. 

Undecided  (19)  17  (64)  14 

nntrue  (29)  26  (181)  40 


100% 


100% 


i 
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L-CXIII: INDIAN  AND  NHUE  PARENTS'  ATTITDDES: 
LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  (PERCENTAGES) 

"This  comminity  lacks  real  leaders." 


(113)  Indian 

True  (70)  62% 

Undecided  (17)  15 

Untrue  (26)  23 

100% 


(453)  Whiti 
(172)  38% 

(91)  20 
(190)  42 
100% 


i;aiV:INDIAN  AND  NHITE  PARENTS'  ATTITODES: 
LOCAL  GOVERMffiNT  (PERCENTAGES) 

"ToHn  council  runs  the  toim  to  suit  itself." 


(113)  Indian 

True  (41)  36% 

Undecided  (43)  38 

Untrue  (29)  26 

100% 


(453)  White 
(159)  35% 
(131)  29 
(163)  36 

100% 


INDIAN  AND  WHITE  PARENTS'  ATTITODES: 
LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  (PERCQITAGES) 


"A  fev  people  have  the  local  politics  iiell  sewed  up." 


(113)  Indian 

True  (42)  37% 

Undecided  (37)  33 

Untrue  (34)  30 

100% 


(453)  White 
(140)  31% 
(127)  28 

(186)  41 
100% 


3 

o 
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IiXXVT: INDIAN  AND  WHITE  PARENTS'  ATTITDDES: 
LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  (PERCENTAGES) 


"The  Town  Council  gets  very  little  done." 


True 

Undecided 

Untrue 


(113)  Indian 
(46)  417. 
(38)  34 
25 

100% 


(453)  White 
(181)  28% 
(145)  32 
(127^  40 
100% 


Some  of  these  differences  are  due  to  the  relative  impotence 
of  Indian  village  councils  compared  with  white  town  councils,  but 
hostility  toward  the  Reservation  Busluess  Comnlttee  Is  indirectly 
apparent  from  the  village  parents'  respcmses.  Icdlcatlcms  of  a 
felt  leadership  gap  are  strong  In  both  types  of  community,  but 
especially  strong  In  the  villages. 


H.  Schools 

The  fact  that  Bidlan  parents  are  awere  of  a basic  educational 
phenomenon,  school  nan*’Completlon,  Is  easily  demonstrated. 

XiXXVII:  INDIAN  AMD  WHITE  PARENTS'  ATTITUDES: 

SCHOOLS  (PERCENTAGES) 

'^ny  young  people  In  the  community  do  not  finish  high  school. 


m3)  Indian 

f453)  White 

True 

09)  88% 

(154)  34X 

Undecided 

(6) 

5 

(77)  17 

Untrue 

7 

(222)  49 

100% 


100% 
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Indlan  parents  are  also  three  times  more  likely  to  fault 
local  schools  for  Sailing  to  adequately  prepare  their  young  people 
for  non-school  world,  including  college,  than  are  local  white 
parents. 


LXXVIII:  INDIAN  AND  WHITE  PARENTS*  ATTITUDES: 

SCHOOLS  (PERCENTAGES) 

**Our  schools  do  a poor  job  of  preparing  young  people  for  life.  ’* 


(113)  Indian  (453)  White 

True  (29)  26%  (41)  97. 

Undecided  (19)  17  (68)  15 

Untrue  (65)  57  (344)  76 

1007.  1007. 


LXXIX:  INDIAN  AND  WHITE  PARENTS*  ATTITUDES: 

SCHOOLS  (PERCENTAGES) 

**0ur  schools  do  a good  job  of  preparing  students  for  college.** 


(113)  Indian  (453)  White 

True  (69)  617.  (340)  75% 

Undecided  (27)  24  (81)  18 

Untrue  (17)  15  (32)  7 

100%  100% 


Yet,  both  populations  indicate  about  as  often  the  problem 
of  coomunlty  Irrelevance  to  high  school  graduates,  who  will  very 
likely  leave  the  coomunlty  in  search  of  vlsable  employment  in 
other  locales,  and  both  populations  essentially  endorse  the  techni- 
cal qual^Lv  oi  Lh£  schools  iu  the  limited  way  suggested  by  a ques- 
tion dealing  with  reading  and  writing. 
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I^XXX:  INDIAN  AND  WHITE  PARENTS'  ATTITUDES: 

SCHOOLS  (PERCENTAGES) 

"Our  high  school  graduates  take  an  active  Interest  In  making 
their  conmunlty  a better  place  In  Which  to  live." 


True 

Undecided 

Untrue 


(113)  Indian 
(45)  40% 
(26)  23 

(42)  37 

1007. 


(453)  White 
(168)  377. 
(140)  31 

(145)  32 

100% 


LXXXI:  INDIAN  AND  WHITE  PARENTS'  ATTITUDES: 
SCHOOLS  (PERCENTAGES) 

"Most  of  the  students  here  learn  to  read  and  write  well." 


True 

Undecided 

Untrue 


(113)  Indian 
(90)  80% 
(11)  10 
(12)  10 


(453)  White 
(349)  777. 

(59)  13 

(45)  10 


100% 


100% 


i 
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I.  The  larger  content  of  Blue  Pine  conminity  attitudes 

Indians 9 unlike  certain  other  alnorlty  populations  of  European 
origin 9 have  not  historically  ascribed  to  certain  basic  values 
typical  of  most  of  these  lonlgrants*  This  means  that  a different 
acculturatlve  process  takes  place  for  the  many  types  of  Indian 
people*  Similar'.)  9 Spanish-speaking  people  In  the  Southwest  Ikilted 
States  also  eshlblt  certain  basic  value  differences  when  conq;>ared 
with  lanlgrant  populations  from  other  parts  of  Europe9  after  having 
emperlenced  a different  developmental  history  In  regions  southward 
from  the  United  States*  A major  element  of  difference  between  the 
Imnlgrant  populations  of  European  origins  and  Indian  American  peoples 
lies  In  the  rdatlve  absence  of  idiat  might  be  called  the  work  ethic 9 
or  the  "middle-class  value  structure*" 

ConparatlvdL]%.  Bmropean  populations  which  have  come  to  the  United 
States  and  . settled  here  have  been  basically  devoted  to  the  postulates 
of  hard  work9  tlirlft9  and  basic  security  through  the  denial  of  Imme- 
diate pleasures  for  the  long~texm  gain*  Indian  people9  having  had  a 
different  cultural  background  In  a different  ecological  settlt3g9  and 
having  eiqierlenced  decades  of  reservation  life  under  conditions  unlike 
those  of  any  other  minority  population  In  the  United  States9  usually 
do  not  strongly  eadiiblt  these  values*  Poor  people^  often  despite 
ethnic  or  racial  background 9 also  show  differences  in  basic  value 
structure  when  compared  with  people  who  are  economically  and  socially 
better  off  In  America*  Therefore9  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  pin- 
point whether  it  is  an  Indian  trait  that  Is  "responsible"  for  a given 
value  configuration 9 or  whether  It  is  simply  the  fact  that  poor  people 
are  involved*  Not  enough  is  currently  known  about  contemporary  cultures 
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of  Indian  people  In  America  as  over  against  the  contemporary  cultures  of 
other  poverty-ridden  minority  groups  In  order  that  these  Judgements 
might  be  accurately  made* 

Probably  more  than  any  minority  population  in  Americas  Indian 
people  have  been  told  that  they  will  be  saved  through  meliorative 
programs*  Yet,  a great,  weary  cynicism  has  been  generated  among  these 
people  by  their  own  observation  of  the  fact  that  these  programs  rarely 
make  a significant  dent  In  local  conditions*  Still,  many  of  these 
same  people,  who  observe  repeated  program  falterlngs  and  failures,  do 
involve  themselves*  This  probably  demonstrates  a strong  conqpensatory 
optimism  ^though  It  may  be  not  easily  viewed  by  outsiders)  and  a 
willingness  to  participate  in  self-help  programs  even  \diere  the  likeli- 
hood of  a lasting  positive  outcome  Is  very  small*  In  the  context  of  a 
given  program,  however,  this  willingness  to  pitch  In  and  participate 
may  not  last  very  long  -If  It  definitely  appears  to  Indians  that  the 
program  Is  not  going  anywhere*  At  that  point.  It  Is  common  to  observe 
a great  decrease  In  Indian  participation*  It  would  seen  unlikely  that 
this  would  be  different  for  any  minority  population  If  that  population 
had  gone  through  an  acculturatlve  experience  similar  to  that  of  the 
Indian  American* 

The  expressions  of  judgement  about  eight  areas  of  comouclty  life 
on  the  part  of  Blue  Pine  Indian  residents  seems  to  indicate  a strong 
sense  of  powerlessness  over  s<me  basic  community  functions*  This 
seems  particularly  true  with  regard  to* local  government  and  to  young 
people*  All  In  all,  these  data  seem  to  validate  In  most  cases  the 
cultural  statements  made  about  Blue  Pine  residents  In  earlier  parts 
of  this  report*  However,  It  should  be  noted  that  In  many  respects 
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Blue  Fine  reeldente  are  very  much  like  people  In  the  towns 
bordering  the  reservation*  It  is  very  difficult,  in  light  of  often 
similar  responses,  to  know  with  certainty  whether  what  is  being 
observed  through  Fessler*s  scale  are  the  responses  of  two  populations, 
on  Indian  and  one  idiite,  or,  more  correctly,  the  responses  of  a 
regional  subculture*  For  many  reasons,  sudi  determinations  may 
make  little  difference* 

But  at  least  as  certainly,  differences  in  the  responses  cannot 
be  ignored,  and  there  is  no  intention  of  doing  this  or  of  underplaying 
those  differences*  We  have  shown  that  even  when  compared  with  local 
poor  Tdtites,  Blue  Pine  residents  live  in  abject  poverty  conditions, 
and  we  have  alluded  to  the  proposition  that  populations  at  different 
economic  levels  tend  to  exhibit  certain  similar  characteristics* 

Blue  Pine  residents  seem  well*  occultured,'*  regardless  of  questions 
of  cultural  background  and  comparatively  greater  poverty,  to  local 
versions  of  dominant  society  educational  values$  Table  LX30CII 
indicates  how  the  same  two  populations  of  village  Indian  parents 
and  town  white  parents  responded  to  an  open-ended  questionnaire 
devised  by  the  Waxes,  and  enq>loyed  at  Pine  Ridge* 

TABLE  UOXII:  INDIAN  AND  WHITE  PARBfES'  ATTITUDES: 


"Do  you  think  people  who  go  to  school  get  better  Jobs  than  people 
idio  don't  go  to  school?" 


EDUCATION  (PERCQITAGES) 


(113)  Indian 


(453)  White 


Yes 


(109)  967* 


(412)  917* 


0 


Sometimes  (2)  2 


( 23)  5 


No  Answer  (2)  2 


( 18)  _4. 
100% 


10« 
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The  job-related  meanings  of  formal  education  seem  very  apparent 
to  both  parental  categories,  with  Indian  parents  essentially  more 
aware  or  committed  than  white  parents.  What  kind  of  deslreable 
job  formal  education  might  result  In  for  one's  children  (Table 
LXXXIII)  Is  seen  somewhat  differently  by  Indians  and  whites., 

TABLE  UCXXIII:  INDIAN  AND  WHITE  PARENTS'  ATTITUDES; 

EDUCATION  (PERCUKTAGES) 

"What  kind  of  a job  do  you  want  your  kids  to  have  when  they  grow 
up  and  finish  school?" 


ai3) 

Indian 

(453) 

White 

A. 

( 

51) 

45% 

(232) 

51% 

B. 

( 

17) 

15 

( 95) 

21 

C. 

( 

13) 

12 

(49) 

11 

D. 

( 

9) 

8 

( 54) 

12 

E. 

( 

8) 

7 

( 18) 

4 

F. 

( 

8) 

7 

( 5) 

1 

6. 

JL 

JL. 

6 

1,0) 

0 

1007.  1007. 


A.  Leaving  It  up  to  student 

B.  Best  possible,  or  respectable  and  good  paying 

C.  No  answer 

D.  Professional 

E.  Skilled  worker  (foreman;  madilne  operator;  truck 
driver,  etc.) 

F.  Don't  know 

G.  Semi-skilled  worker  (blue  collar;  clerk,  etc.) 

White  parents  would  tend  to  shy  away  from  blue  collar  occupations 
for  their  children  more  than  Indian  parents,  but  nearly  the  same 
proportions  would  leave  the  choice  of  occupation  up  to  the  child 
(45%  Indian,  51%  white),  or  hope  for  the  best  possible  job  (15% 

Indian,  21%  white). 
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Iiislght:  into  the  ways  through  Which  formal  education  helps 

Insure  a better  Job  vas  remarkably  scan^  and  slmllai;  for  both 

parental  categories  (Table  LXXXIV). 

TABLE  IXKXIV:  INDIAN  AND  WHITE  PARENTS*  ATTITUDES: 

EDUCATION  (PERC^aiTAGES) 

"In  xdiat  way  Is  going  to  school  going  to  help  them  get  such  a Job?" 


(113) 

Indian 

(453) 

White 

A* 

( 34) 

307* 

(141) 

317* 

B* 

( 27) 

24 

( 14) 

3 

C* 

( 27) 

24 

(112) 

25 

D. 

( 10) 

9 

(109) 

24 

E* 

( 7) 

6 

( 32) 

7 

F* 

( 5) 

4 

( 4) 

1 

6« 

( 3) 

3 

( 41) 

9 

1007* 

1007* 

A*  Because  It  Is  specifically  necessary  to  have  high 
work  and  diploma  to  continue  training  or  get  good  Job 
B*  By  "getting  through  sdiool,"  doing  lessons,"  etc*  (Vague) 
C*  Nb  answer 

D*  By  getting  "smart",  "better  prepared,"  etc*  (Vague) 

E*  By  learning  specific  skills 

F*  By  "going  to  school  regular,"  etc*  (Vague) 

G*  Because  horizons  of  kids  are  widened  and  new  fields 
are  opened  to  them 

About  a third  In  each  population  "knew"  that  a diploma  Is 
very  necessary  for  enq>loymente  whateyer  the  reasons*  Around  a 
fourth  of  each  population  responded  vaguely  about  the  useful- 
ness of  classroom  processing  toward  attaining  greater  general 
knowledge  ("getting  smart")  or,  simply,  "getting  through  school." 
Similarly,  about  a fourth  of  each  population  admitted  nothing* 

Only  9Z  of  the  \dilte  parents  and  3%  of  the  Indian  parents 
offered  responses  stressing  the  discovery  or  Intellectual  aspects 
of  education* 

o 
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The  essential  slmlleirlty  of  at  least  some  school -related 
experiences  of  Blue  Plrc  village  Indian  and  bordertown  \«hlte  parents 
Is  strongly  Indicated  in  Tables  LXXXV  - LX20CVIII.  Since  the 
schools  are  operated  entirely  by  white  personnel,  these  data 
are  particularly  Interesting*  In  consideration  of  any  substantial 
cultural  differences  and  their  meanings,  they  jnay  even  more 
Important. 

TABLE  1XX3CV:  INDIAN  AND  WHITE  PARENTS*  ATTITUDES: 

EDUCATION  (PERCENTAGES) 

"Have  your  children  ever  learned  anything  at  school  that  makes 
you  and  your  family  feel  pleased? 


(U3) 

Indian 

(453) 

White 

Yis  (AU)  ( 97) 

867* 

(409) 

907. 

Ho  answer  ( 9) 

8 

( 26) 

6 

No  ( 7) 

6 

( 14) 

3 

Sometimes  ( 0) 

0 

i-il. 

1 

1007. 

1007. 

TABLES  LXXXVI:  INDIAN  AND  WHITE  PARENTS*  ATTITUDES: 

EDUCATION  (PERCENTAGES) 

"Do  children  ever  learn  things  at  school  that  make  them  be 
disrespectful  or  mean  to  their  parents  - or  makes  their  parents 
feel  sad?" 


(113) 

Indian 

(453)  White 

No  ( 71) 

63% 

(291) 

64% 

Yes  (All)  ( 19) 

17 

(109) 

24 

Sometimes  ( 9) 

8 

( 18) 

4 

Undecided  or(8) 
Don't  Know 

7 

( 9) 

2 

No  Answer  ( 6) 

5 

100% 

( 26) 



1007.  • 
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TABLE  LXXXVII:  INDIAN  AND  WHITE  PARBIIS*  ATTITDDES: 

EDUCATION  (PERCQHAGES) 

"Sonetlmes  children  get  aAened  In  s<Aool  and  don’t  like  to  go* 
Hare  you  heard  of  anything  like  that? 


(J13) 

Indian 

(453) 

White 

»»  ( 55) 

49K 

(222) 

49X 

Tes  ( S3) 

47 

(200) 

44 

No  Answer  ( 3) 

3 

( 27) 

6 

Sometimes  ( 1} 

1 

( 4) 

1 

lOOK 

100% 

TABLE  UXXVIII:  INDIAN  AND  WHITE  lARENTS 

EDUCATION  (PERCENTAGES) 

' ATTITDDES: 

"Has  yam  dilld 

ever  said  he  didn't  want  to  go 

to  school?* 

(U3) 

Indian 

(453) 

White 

No  ( 56) 

507, 

(232) 

51% 

Tea  ( 43) 

38 

077) 

39 

SoaoMnee  ( 77) 

6 

( 27) 

6 

Ho  Answer  ( 7) 

6 

(17) 

4 

100% 

100% 

The  four  tables  above  suggest  that  80nu«  of  the  meanings  of 
public  s^ool  operations  for  Blue  Pine  Indian  and  idilte  parents  are 
almost  Identical*  Yet,  as  we  know,  pi.ovoxiionately  many  more  Blue 
Pine  children  do  not  successfully  coiq»lete  these  schools 
cooq;>ared  to  local  white  children*  This  matter  will  be  discussed 
In  a later  section  that  treats  the  basic  as8UDq>tlons  and 
hypotheses  of  the  project*  Further,  similarities  do  not  end 
with  the  responses  tabularlzed  above*  Tables  LXXXIX  and  XC 
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A<nr  Teiy  close  categories  of  respense  to  two  questions  dealing 
uith,  in  the  first  case,  the  quality  of  soiie  technical  aspects 
of  the  schools,  and,  in  the  second,  an  ideological  aspect  of  the 
sdiools* 

T8BL2  LXXm:  INDIAN  AND  WHITB  PARfilTS*  ATTITUDES: 

EDUCATION  (PERCENIAGES) 

'^dien  it  comes  to  teaching  your  children  Eogli^  and  Arithmetic, 
do  you  think  the  teadiers  do  a good  Job  or  a bad  Job?” 


ax3) 

Indian 

(453) 

White 

Tes  (Ul)  ( 73) 

65% 

(281) 

62% 

Sometimes  ( 19) 

17 

{ 59) 

13 

Undecided  or 
Don't  Ktiou'  10) 

9 

( 73) 

16 

No  (6) 

5 

( 9) 

2 

No  Answer  ( 5) 

4 

( 31) 

7 

lOOX 

100% 

TABLE  XC: 

INDIAN  AND  WHITE  mOSTS'  ATTITUDES: 
EDUCATION  (PERCQUAGE) 

"Does  the  school  do  a good  Job 
competition?” 

or  a bad  Job  in 

teadiing  children 

(113) 

Indian 

(453) 

White 

Good  Job  ( 62) 

55% 

(268) 

59% 

No  answer  ( 16) 

14 

( 72) 

16 

Fair  Job  ( 15) 

13 

( 63) 

14 

Don't  ^ow 
or  can't 
decide  ( 15) 

13 

( 32) 

7 

Bad  Job  { 5) ; 

5. 

( 18) 

4 

100% 

lom 
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The  question  that  revealed  the  most  obvious  differences 
between  the  two  populations  Is  shown  bdLow*  In  this  type  of 
response,  perhaps.  Is  one  small  clue  to  the  phenomenon  of  higher 
drop-outs  among  Indian  dilldren  than  local  idilte  children: 
relative  parental  Ignorance  of  school  subject,  and  nf  t-ha 
expertise  related  to  **managlng”  this  knowledge  properly  In  a 
blcultural  setting » 

TABLE  XCI:  INDIAN  AND  WHITE  PARIS'  ATTITUDES: 

EDUCATION  (PERCENTAGES) 

"Have  you  ever  helped  your  child  with  lessons? 


(113) 

Indian 

(453) 

White 

Yes 

( 77) 

687. 

(390) 

86% 

No  (All) 

( 23) 

20 

( 23) 

5 

Sometimes 

( 11) 

10 

( 27) 

6 

No  answer 

1-2L 

2 

( 13) 

3 

1007. 

100% 

A final  section  of  this  project  report  will,  as  has  been  noted, 
deal  with  this  problem  at  length,  chiefly,  practical  means  will 
be  suggested  to  more  closely  Involve  Indian  parents  with  the 
day-to-day  operations  of  the  schools. 
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VI.  Teadier  Attitude  Surrey 

B^plosrlng  < second  open-ended  questionnsire  from  the 
Vex  study  st  Pine  Ridge,  330  teschers  In  Blue  Pine  vlllsge  and 
boxdertoun  public  schools  were  surveyed  for  responses  relating  to 
their  schools  and  to  Indian  children  In  then.  In  aome  cases, 
teadiers  In  bordertoun  elenentaxy  schools  had  had  no  previous 
classroon  contact  with  Indian  children.  These  Instances  uere 
very  few. 

Table  XCII  conparatlvely  Indicates  hou  three  categories 
of  Blue  Pine  ptibllc  school  teachers  raidced  laportant  elenents 
of  the  school  envlrooBent.  Professional  attributes  were  nentloned 
by  only  one  In  ten  village  elenentary  teachers,  iho  clalned  that 
student  attributes  and  the  Job  Itself  uere  laportant.  Border 
eleaentary  and  secondary  teadiers  Indicated  professional  reasons 
three  tlaes  as  often  and  tended  to  rate  doun  tiie  Inportance  of 
student  attributes.  For  all  three  teadier  categories,  rfassintty 
and  school  social  diaracterlstlcs  uere  laoortant. 


TABLE  XCII:  TEACHERS'  ATTITlEiES  TOHARD  SCHOOLS  AND 

THE  SCXXHJIiG  OF  INDIAN  CHILDRQI  (PERCSHAGES) 

"Hhat  are  the  nicest  things  about  teadilng  here?* 


(34) 

(119) 

(177) 

Coahlned  Village 

Gonblned  Border 

Gonblned 

Eleaentary 

Elesnntary 

Secondary 

A 

29X 

6Z 

15X 

B 

20 

23 

29 

C 

15 

19 

9 

0 

12 

15 

16 

E 

12 

4 

0 

F 

9 

32 

28 

6 

3 

1 

3 

lOOX 

lOOK 

lOOZ 
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A.  Attributes  of  the  students  (ability;  willingness 
to  work;  etc.) 

B.  Social  attributes  of  the  school  (friend^ip  of 
teachers  and  adadnistrators;  easy-going  emotional 
climate,  etc.) 

C.  Physical  attributes  of  the  school  (rooms;  food; 
lighting;  space;  supplies;  etc.) 

D.  Attributes  of  the  commmity  or  region  (geography; 
friendly  and  cooperative  people;  etc.) 

E.  Ihe  job  itself,  intrinsically 

F.  Professional,  intellectual  - professional  aspects 

of  the  school  (professional  cooperation;  professional 
emcellence;  academic  freedom;  respect  for  classroom 
int^rity;  class  size,  load;  school  size;  wages;  aides 
etc.) 

G.  NO  answer 


Table  XCIII,  however,  indicates  that  fully  64%  of  the  village 
elementary  teachers  dislike  characteristics  of  the  Blue  Pine 
Indian  communities  and  children,  %diile  only  9%  of  the  bordertown 
elementary  and  31%  of  the  bordertown  secondary  are  aversive  to 
these  same  things.  As  before,  little  of  professional  interest, 
even  in  the  negative,  is  shown  by  village  elementary  teachers 
compared  with  the  bordertown  teachers,  who  also  disliked  in 
about  a fourth  of  the  caams  physical  attributes  of  their  schools. 


•4  M O O Od  > 
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TABLE  Xail:  TEACHERS'  ATTITUDES  TOMARD  SCHOOLS  AND 

THE  SCHOOLING  OF  INDIAN  CHILDREN  (PERCENTAGES) 


"Hhat  are  the  worst  things  about  teaching  here?" 


(25) 

Coid>lned  Village 
Elementary 

(77) 

Cooiblned  Border 
Elementary 

(126) 

Combined 

Seconder 

36% 

47. 

17% 

28 

5 

14 

24 

27 

19 

8 

37 

27 

4 

0 

2 

0 

27 

21 

100% 

lOOK 

100% 

A.  Attributes  of  the  students  (lack  of  ability;  unwillingness 
to  work;  etc.) 

B.  Attributes  of  the  comminlty  or  region  (geography; 
unfriendly  and  uncooperative  people;  etc.) 

C.  None 

D.  Professional  - Professional  aspects  of  the  school  (lack 
of  professional  cooperation;  professional  shabbiness; 
lack  of  academic  freedom;  low  respect  for  classroom 
Integrity;  class  size,  load;  wages;  aides;  school  size; 
length  of  sdiool  hours) 

E.  Social  attributes  of  the  school  (lack  of  friendship  of 
teachers  and  administrators;  stressful  emotional  climate, 
etc.) 

F.  Physical  attributes  of  the  school  (rooms;  food;  lighting; 
space;  supplies;  etc.) 


< CQ  U a H h u 
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In  Table  XCIV9  bordertown  secondary  teachers  cite  attendance 
problems  and  academic  apathy  as  major  special  difficulties 
in  teaching  Indian  children,  idiile  village  elementary  teachers 
indicate  that  social  and  bdiavioral  problems,  academic  apathy, 
and  poor  home  environments  are  inq;>ortant  areas  of  difficulty. 

None  of  the  respondents  indicated  that  the  schools  themselves 
might  have  difficulties  related  to  special  problems  in  teadiing 
Indian  children. 


TABLE  XCIV:  TEACHStS*  ATTITUDES  TONARD  SCHOOLS  AND 

THE  SCHOOLING  OF  INDIAN  CHILDREN  (PERCBTCAGES) 

"What  are  the  special  difficulties  about  teadiing  Indian  children 
here?" 


(24) 

Conibined  Village 
Elementary 

(85) 

Combined  Border 
Elementary 

(132) 

Combined 

Secondary 

25% 

18% 

14% 

25 

12 

42 

21 

21 

5 

13 

7 

4 

8 

18 

9 

4 

18 

23 

4 

6 

3 

1007. 

100% 

100% 

A.  Social  and  bdiavioral  problems  (shyness;  lack  of  confi- 
dence; huddling  together;  speechlessness;  etc.) 

B.  Lack  of  desire  to  learn;  academic  apathy,  etc. 

C.  Poor,  immoral,  or  academically  uncontributive  home 
environment  (apathetic  parents;  shacky  home;  etc.) 

D.  No  answer  or  haven't  had  an  Indian  child 

E.  None 

F.  Attendance  problems 

G.  Poor  academic  background  (reading,  writing  problems,  etc.) 


ERIC 


The  effects  of  cultural  and  academic  differences  are 
revealed  clearly  in  the  responses  of  bordertown  secondary  teachers 
^en  they  were  asked  to  compare  the  performances  of  Indian  and 
white  childrens 


TABLE  TEACHERS*  ATTITUDES  TOWARD  SCHOOLS  AND 

THE  SCHOOLING  OF  INDIAN  CHILDREl  (PERCENTAGES) 

"Acaaemically»  how  do  Indian  and  White  children  compare  here?“ 


(19) 

(70) 

(106) 

Combined  Village 

Conbined  Border 

Combined 

Elementary 

Elementary 

Secondary 

A. 

37% 

39% 

14% 

B. 

37 

33 

72 

C. 

21 

11 

7 

D. 

5 

4 

1 

E. 

0 

9 

3 

F. 

0 

4 

3 

100% 

100% 

100% 

A.  About  the  same;  no  differences  (some  qualifications 
such  as  given  chances,  ri^t  guidance,  etc.) 

B.  Indians  lower  than  idiites  (usually  home  condition  or 
etc.) 

C.  No  answer  (don’t  have  any  Indians  - no  Whites) 

D.  Primary  grades  same,  older  grades  Indians  fall  behind 

E.  Don’t  know;  don’t  feel  qualified  to  say;  don’t  wish  to 
say 

F.  We  should  not  compare  them  (or  can't) 


While  over  a third  of  the  village  and  bordertown  elementary  teachers 
felt  that  Indian  acadenic  performance  was  lower  than  white, 
nearly  three  in  four  secondary  teachers  felt  that  this  was  the  case. 


i 
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Table  XCVI,  similarly,  points  up  an  equally  strong  response 
from  secondary  teachers  that  categorizes  Indian  children  as 
socially  different  In  negative  ways  related  to  school*  Vllla.^e 
elementary  teachers  Indicated  the  same  response  In  about  half 
the  cases,  but  appeared  to  hedge  In  some  cases*  Bordertown  elementary 
teachers  showed  a strong  qigalltarlan  Ideological  tendency  that 
was  probably.  In  some  cases,  the  result  of  higher  frequencies  of 
contact  with  presumably  different  Indian  children  from  town, 
and.  In  othe%,  the  result  of  little  Indian  contact  at  all* 


TABLE  XCVI:  TEACHERS*  ATTITUDES  TOWARD  SCHOOLS  AND 

THE  SCHOOLING  OF  INDIAN  CHILDREN  (PERCENTAGES) 

"How  do  they  compere  socially?' 


(19) 

Combined  Village 
Elementarv 

(71) 

Combined  Border 
Elementarv 

(104) 

Coidl>lned 

Secondary 

537* 

467* 

737* 

21 

41 

14 

16 

10 

8 

10 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

3 

1007* 

1007* 

1007* 

A*  Indians  are  less  adept  than  Whites;  shy;  group  together; 
don't  mix  well 

B*  The  same;  no  differences 

C*  No  answer  (don't  have  any  Indians  - no  Whites) 

D«  Primary  grades  same;  at  older  grades,  Indians  fall  b^lnd 
E.  Don't  know;  don't  feel  qualified  to  say;  don't  wish  to  say 
F*  We  should  not  compare  them* 
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When  asked  \diether  there  were  respects  In  which  working 
with  Indian  children  seemed  comparatively  easier,  responses 
were  less  far  apart  than  on  any  previous  question,  but  Indicated 
once  again  the  comparatively  adamant  negative  stance  of  bordertown 
secondary  teachers,  an  ease"of"job  orientation  of  village 
elementary  teachers,  and  the  conq>aratlvely  modem,  equalltarlan 
posture  of  bordertown  elementary  teachers. 


TABLE  XCVIl:  TEACHERS'  ATTITUDES  TOWARD  SCHOOLS  AND 

THE  SCHOOLING  INDIAN  CHILDRQI  (PERCENTAGES) 

"Are  there  any  respects  In  which  It  Is  easier  to  work  with 
these  children  than  with  others?" 


(18) 

Combined  Village 
Elementary 

(72) 

Coi^lned  Border 
Elementary 

(104) 

Combined 

Secondary 

A 

39% 

44% 

50% 

B 

33 

20 

23 

C 

18 

15 

10 

D 

5 

10 

7 

E 

5 

7 

5 

F 

0 

1 

0 

G 

0 

3 

0 

H 

0 

0 

5 

100% 

100% 

100% 

A.  None 

B.  Yes,  bpoau«e  more  submissive;  obey  rules  without  much 
question;  etc.  - more  pleasant  and  appreciative,  patient, 
gentle  " no  discipline  problems 

C.  No  answer 

D.  Yes,  when  special  treatment  Is  given  (kindness  and 
attention),  fully  accepted  and  at  ease. 

E.  Yes,  In  certain  subjects.  Spelling  and  writing  are  good. 

F.  Yes  (no  further  explanation) 

G.  Varies  from  student  to  student 

H.  (All  negative  statements  that  do  not  answer  question 
as  put,  but  slnq;>ly  say  something  negative  about  Indian 
student.  EJg.,  "Th^  are  a discipline  problem",  "never 
have  to  worry  about  parents",  "difficult  to  teach".) 
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About  half  of  all  three  categories  of  teachers,  (Table  XCVIII) 
stated  that  the  problems  of  greatest  Importance  to  them  in 
educating  Indian  children  relate  to  academic  apathy  and  an 
uncontilbutlve  home  envf.ronment • Only  a few  teachers,  none  of 
these  from  the  village  schools,  cited  lack  of  knowledge  of 
Blue  Pine  Indian  ways  of  life  as  a contrlbutlve  factor. 

Surprisingly,  perhaps,  a fourth  of  the  village  elementary 
teachers  pointed  to  Inadequate  adjustments  by  the  schools  as 
problematic,  while  few  bordertown  elementary  and  secondary  teachers 
mentioned  this  as  a difficulty.  As  always,  idille  bordertown  teachers 
Indicated  the  negative  Impacts  of  absenteeism,  village  elementary 
teachers  scarcely  mentioned  It. 


TABLE  XCVIII:  TEACHERS*  ATTITUDES  TOWARD  SCHOOLS  AND 
THE  SCHOOLING  OF  INDIAN  CHILDREN  (PERCENTAGES) 

"What  are  the  things  that  make  It  hardest  for  you  to  do  a good 


Job  teaching  these  children?" 

(21) 

(77) 

(125) 

Combined  Village 

Coinblned  Border 

Cond>lned 

Elementary 

Elementary 

Secondary 

A 

247. 

187. 

42% 

B 

24 

25 

10 

C 

24 

2 

8 

D 

14 

12 

4 

E 

10 

12 

11 

F 

4 

14 

19 

G 

0 

8 

0 

H 

0 

4 

2 

I 

0 

5 

4 

1007. 

1007. 

lOOX 
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A.  Lack  of  desire  to  learn;  academic  apathy,  etc# 

B#  Poor,  immoral,  or  academically  uncontrlbutive  home 
environment  (apathetic  parents;  shaky  home;  etc.) 

C.  Lack  of  special  academic  methods  for  these  children 
(smaller  classes;  different  curricula;  etc.);  lack  of 
adjustments  by  the  school 

D.  No  answer 

E.  Social  and  b^avioral  problems  (shyness;  lack  of  confidence; 
huddling  together;  speechlessness,  sleepiness,  etc.) 

F.  Attendance  problems 

G.  Nothing  or  nothing  much 

H.  Poor  academic  background  (reading,  writing  problem,  etc.) 

I.  Lack  of  knowledge  and  understanding  of  Indian  way  of  life; 
inability  to  communicate  with  them 
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Table  XCIX  depicts  three-fourths  of  all  village  elementary 
teachers  naming  the  absence  of  Jobs  and  income,  and  general 
cultural  disorganization  problems  as  the  greatest  difficulties 
of  Blue  Pine  Indian  people.  Border  elementary  (65%)  and  border 
secondary  teachers  (46%)  tended  to  agree,  but  bordertown  secondary 
teachers  pointed  to  the  effects  of  welfare  (15%)  and  lack  of 
ambition  or  apathy  (24%)  as  major  difficulties. 


TABLE  XCIX:  TEACHERS*  ATTITUDES  TOWARD  SCHOOLS  AND 

THE  SCHOOLING  OF  INDIAN  CHILDREN  (PERCOTCAGES) 

"As  you  see  it,  what  are  the  biggest  problems  of  the  people 
on  the  Reservation?" 


(31) 

(89) 

(124) 

Combined  Village 

Combined  Border 

Combined 

Elementary 

Elementarv 

Secondary 

A 

23% 

10% 

2% 

B 

23 

10 

5 

C 

16 

19 

18 

D 

13 

18 

15 

E 

10 

8 

6 

F 

6 

7 

15 

G 

3 

18 

10 

H 

3 

1 

2 

I 

3 

3 

2 

J 

0 

3 

0 

K 

0 

2 

1 

L 

0 

1 

24 

100% 

100% 

100% 

A.  Alcoholism 

B.  Lack  of  good  jobs  and  steady  incomes 

C.  Insularity  (lack  of  iniative,  or  inability,  to  associate 
with  others);  feelings  of  rejection  by  others;  etc.  no 
self-confidence,  lack  of  independence 

D.  Poor  social  environment  (lack  of  cooperation;  sex;  violence; 
loose  law  enforcment;  irresponsibility;  etc.). 

E.  Poor  physical  environment  (bad  roads;  shacks;  no  water; 
no  electricity;  no  phones;  etc.) 

F.  Effects  of  welfare 

G.  No  answer 

H.  Poor  leadership 

I.  Lack  of  training  and  education 

J.  No  special  problems 

K.  Health  problems 

L.  Lack  of  ambition  (apathy) 


rERlC 
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Related  to  these  feelings  about  Indian  cultural  probleois 
was  a question  that  asked  for  the  teachers'  opinions  on  the 
most -needed  ingredients  for  adequate  Indian  education  (Table  C): 


TAKf.E  C:  TEACHERS'  ATTITUDES  T0U4BD  SCHOOLS  AND 

THE  SCHOOLING  OF  INDIAN  CHILDRQI  (F^CQITAGES) 

"Nhat  do  you  feel  these  children  need  most  in  the  way  of  education?” 


(20) 

(72) 

(116) 

Combined  Village 

Cond>ined  Border 

Combined 

Elementary 

Elementary 

Secondary 

A 

357. 

267. 

15% 

B 

20 

8 

15 

C 

15 

11 

12 

D 

15 

29 

36 

E 

15 

10 

12 

F 

0 

10 

8 

G 

0 

6 

2 

1001 

1007. 

100% 

A.  A different  social  (and  cultural)  enviromient  or  background 
(more  "enlarged,"  less  "deprived;"  more  "normal;"  more 
**moral;"  more  "concerned"  parents;  an  environment  general 
more  like  white  people's.) 

B.  To  accept  education  for  a future  livelihood  (job,  trade, 
profession;  more  school;  get  off  welfare;  etc.) 

C.  To  accept  education  as  given 

D.  More  individual  help,  understanding,  love,  care,  and 
sincere  human  attention;  more  security  and  acceptance  to 
develop  self  confidence,  feeling  cf  importance,  elc. 
belonging  - desire  on  their  part 

E.  A differe  t teaching  approach  by  educators  (special  curricula 
changes;  specialists;  teacher  training  for  Indian  education, 
etc.)  based  on  a knowledge  and  understanding  of  Indian 
life.  Adjustments  by  the  school.  Kindergarten. 

F.  No  answer 

G.  To  want  to  "raise  themselves"  socially 


ERIC 


Here,  ▼lllage  elementary  teachers  suggested  that  familial 
disorganisation  be  arrested  (35%),  while  border  elementary  and 
secondary  teachers  agreed  less  often  (26%  and  15%,  repectlvely) 
About  one  in  ten  from  each  population  suggested  changes  In  the 
schools.  But  bordertown  secondary  teachers  (36%),  border 
elementary  teachers  (29%),  and  village  elementary  teachers 
(15%)  suggested.  In  decreasing  order,  more  attention  to  the 
children  themselves  — to  their  needs  as  people  and  individuals 
their  feelings  of  Importance,  and  so  forth. 
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Village  elementary  teachers  would  upgrade  certain  aspects  of 
the  schooling  functions  in  order  to  offset  n^atlve  coununlty 
related  effects  (Table  CI)| 


TABLE  Cl:  TEACHERS  ATTITUDES'  TOHARD  SCHOOLS  AND  THE 

SCHOOLING  OF  INDIAN  CHILDREN  (PERCENTAGES) 

"Uhat  changes  would  you  make  or  what  programs  would  you  initiate 
to  Improve  the  situation  here?" 


(21) 

(76) 

(108) 

Combined  Village 

Combined  Border 

Condblned 

Elementary 

Elementary 

Secondary 

A 

43% 

3% 

6% 

B 

19 

1 

6 

C 

9 

33 

21 

D 

9 

12 

12 

E 

9 

21 

11 

F 

9 

13 

15 

G 

0 

3 

0 

H 

0 

1 

10 

I 

0 

12 

18 

J 

0 

1 

1 

1007. 

100% 

100% 

Professional:  teacher  aides;  class  size  reductions;  one 

teacher  per  grade;  upgradlog  of  teacher  quality;  attitude 
changes  of  teadiers  and  administrators 

B.  Integration  of  White  and  Indian  students 

C.  No  answer 

D.  None;  everything  is  fine;  "can't  think  of  any,"  etc. 

E.  Academic:  Kindergarten  and  preschool  programs;  remedial 

math  and  reading;  adult  education 

F.  Bring  up  Interest  and  Involvement  of  all  segments  of  the 
conmunlty;  Involve  parents,  school  boards,  etc;  Improve  com- 
munity values,  attitudes  toward  school 

G.  Better  plants  (rooms,  equipment,  etc.) 

H.  More  practical  courses  (shop,  auto  mechanics,  physical 
education,  home  economics,  etc.) 

I.  A general  attenq>t  to  Involve,  Interest,  and  stimulate  these 
children 

J . Ifore  knowledge  about  the  Indian  ways  of  life 
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As  Table  Cl  indicates,  the  village  elementary  teachers  are 
not  alone  in  making  change  suggestions  at  the  curriculum  level, 
and,  along  with  the  two  categories  of  bordertown  teachers, 
some  of  them  would  favor  attempts  to  involve  the  community  itself 
in  school-related  activities.  But  none  of  the  three  teacher  groups 
danonstrated  significant  interest  in  learning  more  about  Blue  Pine 
Indian  people.  Still,  many  bordertown  teachers  suggest  more 
attempts  to  "involve”,  "interest",  or  "stimulate"  these  Indian 
children,  apparently  under  the  assumption  that  such  knowledge  is 
not  really  necessary. 


These  Blue  Pine  teachers  reveal  by  their  overall  responses 
to  the  open-ended  items  in  the  Wax  questionnaire  an  uneven, 
general  sensitivity  to  Indian  differences,  but  usually  only  the 
"negative”  ones.  When  some  of  these  differences  are  seen  as 
related  to  children  who  are  easier  to  handle  in  the  classroom, 
they  are  viewed  less  disapprovingly.  Yet,  therdjy  hangs  a grave 
problem,  as  a later  section  of  this  report  will  seek  to  demonstrate. 

Apparently,  the  teachers  do  not  appear  to  hate  the 
children,  or  to  fear  them  for  their  differences.  They  do  seem 
to  occasionally  respond  with  practical  suggestions  to  improve  the 
quality  of  the  schools,  and  their  negative  references  to  family 
life  styles  are  no  more  virulent  than  many  materials  generated 
by  intellectuals  engaged  in  the  broad  field  of  anti-poverty 
theory  and  action. 

These  teachers  are  Minnesotans,  apparently,  above  anything 
else.  Nearly  all  were  certified  at  graduated  from  nearly  North 
Dakota  or  Minnesota  teachers  colleges,  most  of  which  would 
exist  on  the  very  trailing  segments  of  Riessman's  hypothetical 
academic  serpent.  Most  have  taught  somevfcere  else  in  Minnesota 
if  they  are  elementary  teachers,  but  427.  of  the  bordertown  secondary 
teachers  had  taught  only  in  their  present  school  at  the  time  the 
data  were  gathered  (Table  CII).  The  village  elementary  teachers 
are  older  (Table  CIII),  and  less  likely  to  have  a four-year 
degree  than  bordertown  elementary  teachers.  All  or  nearly  all 
bordertown  secondary  teachers  possess  four-year  degrees. 


w o o w > 
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TABLE  CII:  TEACHERS*  ATTITUDES  TOWARD  SCHOOLS  AND 

THE  SCHOOLING  OF  INDIAN  CHILDREN  (PERCENTAGES) 

"In  What  schools  and  grades  have  you  taught?" 


(20) 

(68) 

(104) 

Combined  Village 

CoDibined  Border 

Combined 

Elementary 

Elementary 

Seconder 

657. 

587. 

387. 

15 

21 

12 

10 

13 

2 

5 

6 

4 

5 

1 

2 

0 

1 

42 

100% 

1007. 

1007. 

A.  Two  or  more  grades  in  two  or  more  places  in  Minnesota 
B*  Two  or  more  grades  in  two  or  more  places » one  or  more  of 
Which  may  be  outside  Minnesota 

C.  One  grade  in  one  place  (only  the  present  school) 

D.  No  answer  or  none  (teacher's  aide) 

E.  One  grade  in  two  or  more  places  in  Minnesota 

F.  Two  or  more  grades  in  one  place  (only  the  pvAsent  school) 


•51  cd  o o w > 
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TABLE  CIII:  TEACHERS*  ATTITUDES  TOWARD  SCHOOLS  AND 

THE  SGHOOLING  OF  INDIAN  CHILDREN  (PERC01TAGES) 


‘*How  many  years  of  teaching  experience  do  you  have? 


(18)  (71) 

Coni>lned  Village  Combined  Border 
Elementary  Elementary 


(105) 

Combined 

Secondary 


39% 

37% 

27% 

28 

24 

22 

17 

15 

19 

10 

8 

14 

6 

10 

11 

0 

6 

7 

100% 

100% 

100% 

A.  No  answer 

B.  above  10  years 

C.  4-6  years 

D.  2-3  years 

E.  7-10  years 

F.  First  year  of  teaching  now 


1 
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Nothing  in  any  of  the  data  above  would  justify  an  idictment 
of  Blue  pine  teachers*  nor  would  the  conversations  held  with  many 
of  these  teachers  in  theoourse  of  classroom  observations* 
personal  interviews*  and  caaual  discussions.  Many  of  them  are 
reasonably  searching  for  appropriate  solutions  to  the  problems  they 
have  cited*  and  many  are  turning  —often  fruitlessly- -to  social 
scientists,  educators*  and  other  professionals  in  their  search 
for  more  appropriate  techniques  and  more  sophisticated  educational 
outlooks.  Few*  however,  see  a need  to  learn  about  Indians  in  the 
course  of  their  searching. 

But  the  high  school  teachers'  responses  indicate  thab  academic 
mechanics  at  their  level  are  not  met  by  many  Indian  children. 

In  their  own  views,  many  of  these  teachers,  like  many  professors 
in  higher  levels  of  formal  education,  wish  to  preserve  \diat  they 
regard  as  appropriate  standards*  even  though  many  in  both  settings 
will  "bend"  for  an  occasional*  "poor  but  promising"  student. 

There  is  much  "bending"  for  Indian  children  in  the  elementary 
schools  at  Blue  Pine,  with  some  devastating  educational  and  human 
results  for  both  secondary  school  —if  it  ever  comes--  and  later 
life.  This  bending  often  stems  from  kindness  or  even  weariness* 
and  often  does  not  involve  inflated  grades  or  social  passing  to 
the  next  formal  level.  Tne  next  section  of  this  report  will 
comparatively  describe  some  of  the  characteristics  of  Blue  Pine 
Indian  and  white  boys  and  girls  in  five  grade  categories,  proceed- 
ing to  a discussing  of  "bending"  in  the  context  of  what  is 
called  the  accommodative  bi-cultural  classroom. 
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VII.  Blue  Pine  Elenientarv  And  Secondary  Indian  And  White  Children 
A.  Comparattvc  af ndardlged  teat  acore  Dcrformancea 

Indian  children  tend  to  do  very  poorly  on  standardised  tests 
when  compared  with  state  and  national  scores  compiled  by  the  rest 
of  the  relevant  stratum  of  the  school  population. 

Blue  Pine  Indian  and  white  boys  and  girls  In  the  same  grades 
were  locally  compared  on  several  tests  using  universal  samples  of 
Indian  children  and  random  samples  of  white  children.  Though  the 
scoring  Is  uneven.  It  seems  to  cortoborate  the  national  picture 
on  the  Blue  Pine  local  level: 
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TABLE  CIV:  COMPARATIVE  PERFORMANCES  OF  VILLAGE  INDIAN  AND  TOWN 

WHITE  BOYS  AND  GIRLS:  IOWA  TESTS  OF  BASIC  SKILLS 


Grade  4 

Voc. 

Rdg. 

Punct. 

Usage 

Total 

Indian  Girls 

35 

41 

66 

24 

29 

41 

White  Girls 

48 

44 

45 

29 

36 

33 

Indian  Boys 

28 

30 

34 

11 

19 

15 

16 

Uilte  Boys 

45 

58 

43 

40 

40 

40 

35 

Grade  5 

Indian  Girls 

28 

26 

54 

26 

20 

17 

20 

White  Girls 

75 

74 

75 

71 

71 

60 

72 

Indian  Boys 

18 

24 

39 

21 

31 

30 

38 

White  Boys 

85 

99 

61 

72 

60 

59 

65 

Grade  6 

Indian  Girls 

26 

40 

54 

29 

34 

29 

34 

White  Girls 

42 

37 

48 

45 

49 

49 

48 

Indian  Boys 

24 

17 

42 

16 

27 

12 

19 

White  Boys 

44 

43 

49 

41 

36 

51 

43 

Voc.  = Vocabulary 
Rdg.  s Reading 
Sp.  *»  Spelling 
Cap.  =*  Capitalisation 
Punct.  » Punctuation 


(Continued) 


TABLE  CIV  (CONTINUED): 


Total  Total 


Grade  4 

Granhs 

Rfif£ 

Wk-Stdv  Cent 

Prob 

Arlth 

Comp 

Indian  Girls 

42 

22 

50 

35 

25 

36 

30 

34 

Rhlte  Girls 

37 

45 

33 

20 

24 

31 

25 

36 

Indian  Boys 

30 

27 

26 

25 

32 

26 

26 

24 

Milte  Boys 

57 

62 

41 

53 

56 

58 

48 

55 

5 

Indian  Girls 

32 

34 

27 

25 

20 

22 

19 

22 

White  Girls 

65 

75 

68 

75 

63 

63 

67 

75 

Indian  Boys 

32 

30 

34 

33 

44 

28 

35 

21 

White  Boys 

88 

98 

73 

94 

69 

60 

56 

88 

Grade  6 

Indian  Girls 

40 

40 

29 

37 

25 

24 

23 

30 

White  Girls 

38 

47 

54 

46 

42 

42 

42 

41 

Indian  Boys 

46 

31 

18 

28 

21 

19 

17 

18 

Vlilte  Boys 

50 

53 

45 

48 

40 

30 

34 

42 

Refa  “ References 
Ccpt  ■ Concepts 
Prob  ■ Problems 
Comp  ■ Composite 

But  these  findings,  on  the  local  level,  are  themselves  poorly 
supported  by  other  score  averages  arrived  at  on  the  same  basis  as 
the  preceding  Iowa  tests.  In  this  case,  an  aptitude  test  was  aver- 
aged for  vlllege  and  bordertown  Indian  boys  and  girls,  and  border- 
tarn  white  boys  and  girls. 


TABLE  CV;  COMPARATIVE  APTITUDE  TEST  PERFORMANCE  OF  VILLAGE  INDIAN 
BOYS  AND  GIRLS  AND  TONN  INDIAN  AND  WHITE  BOYS  AND  GIRLS  (GRADE  9) 


Verb 

Reas 

Ntim 

Abstr 

Space 

Reas 

Mcch 

Abll 

Cler.  Sp 
6t  Accur 

Ver-Num 

Total 

Village  Indian 
Girls 

20 

20 

25 

26 

24 

37 

17 

Town  Indian 
Girls 

31 

28 

39 

58 

28 

43 

25 

Town  White 
Girls 

39 

38 

39 

35 

32 

56 

37 

Village  Indian 
Boys 

23 

10 

10 

12 

24 

52 

12 

Town  Indian 
Boys 

31 

44 

43 

17 

15 

76 

37 

Town  l^lte 
Boys 

42 

37 

53 

42 

44 

64 

39 

Verb.  Reas.  ■ Verbal  Reasoning 
Num.  Abll.  « Numerical  Ability 
Abstr.  Abll.  « Abstract  Reasoning 
Space  Reas.  = Space  Reasoning 
Mech.  Abll.  » Mechanical  Ability 
Cler.  Sp.  & Accur.  ^ Clerical  Speed  and  Accuracy 


Since  no  village  school  goes  beyond  eighth  grade,  the  scores 
above  break  down  Indian  children  according  to  whether  they  live  In  or 
very  near  a bcrdertown,  or  are  Instead  bussed  to  school  from  a village. 
Bordertown  Indian  children  scored  better  than  their  village  counter- 
parts on  this  test,  with  the  Indian  boys  at  the  top  with  bordertown 
white  boys  and  girls. 

Table  CVI,  additionally  does  not  at  all  Indicate  strong  sup- 
port for  the  national  picture  of  relatively  poor  comparative  Indian 
performance  on  standardised  tests.  On  the  contrary. 
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TABLE  CVI:  COHPARATIVE  PERFORKANCE  OF  VILLAGE  INDIAN  BOYS  AND  GIRLS 

AND  TOWN  WHITE  BOYS  AND  GIRLS:  IOWA  TESTS  OF  EDUCATIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 

(GRADE  10) 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Indian  Girls 

32 

22 

48 

29 

35 

White  Girls 

46 

34 

60 

46 

50 

Indian  Boys 

47 

47 

33 

41 

39 

White  Boys 

38 

34 

19 

27 

34 

1 «=  Social  Studies  Background 

2 « Natural  Science  Background 

3 » Correctness  of  Expression 

4 » Quantitative  Thinking  (Math) 

5 • Reading  Social  Studiea 


6 

7 

Indian  Girls 

28 

29 

White  Girls 

39 

45 

Indian  Boys 

39 

34 

White  Boys 

32 

32 

8 

9 

10 

16 

27 

36 

34 

42 

38 

37 

33 

37 

33 

31 

25 

6 «=  Reading  Natural  Science 

7 * Reading  Literature 
S * General  Vocabulary 
9 * Conposite  Score  1-8 

10  * Usea  of  Sources  of  Infonation 


These  Blue  Pine  Indian  and  White  test  sanples  are  not  based 
upon  research  broad  enough  to  warrant  bold  conclusions,  but  they  do 
suggest  that,  at  least  in  a local  bordertown  context  at  Blue  Pine, 
Indian  children  can  perfom  as  well  or  better  on  standardised 
tests  than  local  white  children,  and  that  greater  test  score  differ 
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ences  may  exist  between  village  and  bordertown  Indian  children  than 
between  Indiana  and  idiitea  as  such. 

But  the  hard  facta  of  great  Indian  dropout  proportiona  remain, 
these  test  scores  aside.  And  similar  basic  attitudes  toward  formal 
education  and  its  meanings  on  the  part  of  Indian  parents  and  white 
parents  aside,  as  well. 

B.  Comparative  characteristics  of  Indian  and  idilte  school  children 
by  three  grade  categories 

At  a point  several  wedcs  after  the  data  r^K>rted  on  above 
were  collected,  approxlmatdy  1,400  Blue  Pine  Indian  and  idilte  boys 
and  girls  in  grades  3 • 12  were  asked  to  complete  a simple,  open- 
ended  questionnaire  during  a short  break  from  their  daily  classroom 
rouw^nes,  Ihe  Indian  sample  was  <rf>tained  on  a universal  basis; 
the  white  a stratified  random  basis* 

Xha  next  few  pages  juxtapose  the  responses  of  88  village 
Indian  boys  and  219  bordertown  idiite  boys  in  grades  3-6*  Responses 
for  each  category  of  student  are  listed  in  decreasing  order  of 


occurence* 
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1.  THE  "TYPICAL”  BOY  IN  THE  GRADE  RANGE  3-6: 
INDIAN  (88)  WHITE  (219) 


Said  he  had  prevloualy  lived: 


no  response. 

32% 

elsewhere  In 

Minnesota, 

25% 

elsewhere  In 

Minnesota, 

24 

nowhere  else. 

23 

In  the  Twin 

no  response. 

23 

Cities, 

17 

outside  IMnnesota 

15 

or  outside 

Minnesota 

12 

or  soBie  conblnstlon 

85%  of  Twin  Cl t lea 

elaeidiere  In  Nlnne- 
aota,  and  outalde 
Minnesota  11 

97% 


Said  hla  beat  achool  subject  was: 


reading,  writing. 

math. 

42% 

and  spelling. 

40% 

reading,  writing. 

BSlth, 

28 

spelling. 

22 

art. 

16 

[diyslcal  sciences. 

14 

or  physical 

or  art 

12 

sciences 

10 

90% 

94% 


Said  hla  worst  achool  subject  was: 


reading,  writing. 

reading,  writing. 

and  spelling,  41% 

spelling. 

39% 

or  math  35 

76% 

math. 

26 

social  studies. 

12 

or  physical 

sciences 

10 

15S 


Said  his  parents  visited  the  school: 


sometlines. 

38% 

for  PTA  and  parent 

conferences. 

53% 

for  PTA  and  parent 

conferences. 

17 

sometimes. 

23 

no  response. 

13 

or  no  response 

10 

or  never 

12 

80% 

Said  his  parents'  reaction  to  his  grades  was 

• 

a 

good  things  said. 

38% 

good  things  said. 

43% 

bad  things  said. 

17 

bad  tilings  said. 

15 

noncoomlttal 

or  noncoomlttal 

things  said. 

14 

things  said 

14 

or  no  response 

(by  child) 

14 

83% 

Said  his  parents'  view  on  school  attendance  was: 

to  say  to  go. 

73% 

to  say  to  go 

or  no  response 

(by  child) 

JLL. 

90% 

Said 

his  parents' 

view  about  school  was: 

to  say  It  Is 

to  say  It  Is 

good. 

54% 

good. 

66% 

to  say  nothing. 

17 

to  say  It  Is  all 

right. 

13 

or  no  response 

(by  child) 

16 

or  no  response 

87% 

(from  child) 

12 

86% 


72% 


78% 


91% 
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Said  he  really  liked  a particular  teacher  becauae: 


no  reaponae,  41% 

he/ahe  waa  "kind" 

he/ahe  waa  "kind" 

or  "nice". 

49% 

or  "nice",  32 

no  reaponae 

24 

or  he  liked  all  the 

he  liked  all  the 

teachera  14 

teachera. 

13 

877. 


or  he/ahe  waa 
both  "kind'*  or 
"nice'*  and 
helpful 


12 


987. 


Said  he  didn't  really  like  a particular  teacher  becauae: 


no  reaponae. 

487. 

he/ahe  waa  '*mean" 

or  "hard". 

347. 

he  dldn*t  like  any 

teacher. 

18 

no  reaponae. 

29 

he  liked  all  the 

he  liked  all 

the 

teachera. 

16 

teachera 

16 

or  he/ahe  waa 

or  he  dldn*t 

like 

any 

"mean"  or  "hard" 

16 

teacher 

12 

98%  917. 


Said  he  felt  really  proud  In  achool: 


no  reaponae, 

417. 

when  he  performed 

well  on  gradea. 

46% 

when  he  performed 

well  on  gradea. 

26 

or  no  reaponae 

37 

or  vhen  he  performed 
well  on  taaka  16 

83% 


Said  he  felt  really  bad  at  achool: 


no  reaponae,  51% 


no  reaponae,  40% 


when  he  dldn*t 
perform  well  on 
gradea,  21 

or  when  he  dldn*t 
perform  well  on 
taaka  14 


or  when  he  didn't 
perform  well  on 
gradea  35 

75% 


86% 
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Said,  When  asked  if  other  pupils  ever  made  him  feel  bad  at  school: 


no. 

53% 

yes. 

39% 

or  yea 

38 

91% 

no, 

or  no  response 

38 

19 

96% 

Said,  uhen  asked  Why  he  responded  as  he  did 
(When  asked  if  other  pupils  ever  made  him  feel  bad  at  school): 

no  response. 

58% 

no  response. 

43% 

others  tease  him 

17 

others  tease  him 

24 

others  physically 
abuse  him. 

13 

or  others  are 
friends 

16 

83% 

or  others  are 
friends 

10 

98% 

Said 

he  preferred  as  i 

a friend  in  class: 

a boy  (non- 
relative). 

82% 

a boy  (non- 
relative). 

74% 

or  no  response 

14 

96% 

or  no  response 

-li. 

93% 

Said,  uhen  asked  vhy  he  liked  a 

certain  pupil  most  in  class: 

the  pupil  pro- 
vided friend- 
ship. 

31% 

the  pupil  is 

entertaining  and 
provides  com- 
panionship. 

38% 

no  response. 

25 

no  response. 

23 

the  pupil  Is 
entertaining 
and  provides 
companionship 

19 

75% 

the  pupil  pro- 
vides help, 

or  the  pupil  pro- 
vides companion- 
ship 

21 

10 
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Said,  when  asked  who  he  liked 

a lot  who  Is  not  In  school: 

a boy  (non- 

a boy  (non- 

relative). 

417. 

relative). 

337. 

a boy  (relative). 

24 

no  response. 

26 

or  no  response 

24 

or  a boy  (rela- 

897. 

tive) 

22 

Said,  when  asked  why  he  liked  a certain  person  who  is  not  in 

no  response. 

307. 

no  response. 

397. 

person  is  a mem~ 

person  is  a member 

ber  of  nuclear 

of  nuclear  family, 20 

family. 

20 

or  person  is  enter- 

person  is  enter- 

talnlng and  pro- 

taining and 

vides  companion- 

provides com- 

ship 

panionship. 

15 

person  Is  member 

of  extended 

family, 

14 

or  person  provides 

companionship 

10 

897. 

Said,  when  asked  when  he 

really  wanted  to  remain 

home  from  school: 

no  response. 

697. 

no  response. 

637. 

or  when  111 

11 

or  when  tests  are 

807. 

given 

19 

817. 


757. 


827. 


Said,  nhen  asked  What  he  liked  to  do  for  fun: 
group  games,  42% 


both  group  and 

solitary  games,  677. 


both  group  and 

solitary  games,  40 


or  group  games 


17 


847. 


or  solitary  games  12 


947. 
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Said,  when  asked  when  he  felt  really  proud  at  home: 


no  response. 

46^ 

no  response. 

41% 

when  he  does  right 

when  he  does  right 

bv  himself. 

22 

bv  himself. 

37 

or  when  he  does 

or  when  he  does 

rieht  bv  others 

19 

87% 

right  by  others  . 

16 

Said,  \dien  asked  when  he 

felt  really  bad  at  home: 

no  response. 

44% 

no  respor.se. 

39% 

or  during  vio* 

when  he  does  badly 

23 

lence  (fights. 

bv  himself. 

spankings) 

-20. 

64% 

during  violence 

(fights,  spank- 
ings). 

16 

or  When  he  does  badly 
by  others  11 


S9X 


a man. 


Said,  When  asked  What  he  wants  to  be  now: 


23% 


a man. 


26% 


no  response,  21 

or  a performer 
(TV,  movies, 
radio)  l-6_ 

60% 


a performer 
(TV,  movies, 
radio),  25 

or  no  response  11 

62% 


Said,  when  asked  what  he  wants  to  be  when  he  grows  up: 


military,  28% 

or  professional* 
clerical, 

kindred  22_. 

50% 


professional, 
clerical,  or 
kindred  24% 

farmer,  farm  mana* 
ger,  laborer,  or 
foreman,  20 


or  service  worker  14 


58% 
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These  data  tabulations  Indicate  that  young  village  Chippewa 
schoolboys  at  Blue  Pine  are  alike  In  most  ways  measured  by  the  question- 
naire much  like  their  white  bordertown  counterparts  In  grades  3-6: 

1.  both  are  about  equally  mobll  (53%  of  the  Indian  children 
had  lived  elsewhere;  51%  of  the  white); 

2.  the  Indian  boys  liked  math  (28%)  less  than  white  boys 
(42%),  but  liked  reading,  writing,  and  spelling  more  often 
(40%  vs.  22%); 

3.  both  disliked  reading,  writing,  and  spelling  as  often 

(41%  I;  39%  W),  with  math  a close  second  (35%  I;  26%  W),  and 
with  white  boys  dlsllklftg  social  studies  (12%)  or  physical 
sciences  (10%); 

4.  the  parents  of  Indian  children  far  less  often  visited  the  school; 

5.  both  got  about  the  same  response  to  their  grades  from 
parents  (usually  good); 

6.  both  were  usually  urged  to  go  to  school  by  their  parents 

m 

(73%  I;  78%  W); 

7.  the  Indian  boys  Indicated  less  approval  of  the  school 
by  their  parents; 

8.  the  Indian  boys  were  much  more  reticent  about  saying  why 
they  liked  a particular  teacher  (not  named); 

9.  the  Indian  boys  were  much  more  reticent  about  saying  why 
they  disliked  a particular  teacher,  but  Indicated,  over- 
all, less  dislike  for  teachers  than  the  bordertown  white 
boys; 

10.  the  Indian  boys  showed  less  emphasis  on  grades  as 

a measure  of  positive  or  negative  school  performance. 
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and  more  on  tasks; 

11.  the  Indian  boys  indicated  less  trouble  with  bad  feelings 
Induced  in  them  by  others  at  school; 

12.  the  Indian  boys  Indicated  that  physical  abuse  was  more  a 
problem  for  them  at  school; 

13.  both  preferred  other  boys  for  school  friends  roughly  as 
often; 

14.  Indian  boys  indicated  far  more  often  a preference  for 
affect  friendship  as  opposed  to  more  instrumental  friend- 
ships on  the  part  of  white  boys; 

15.  both  preferred  relatives  and  non-relatives  as  out-of- 
school  friends  in  about  the  same  proportions,  and  for 
about  the  same  reasons,  except  that  Indian  boys  mentioned 
extended  family  friends  and  companionship  more  often; 

16.  both  were  reticent  about  mentioning  why  they  wanted  to 
stay  home  from  school,  except  that  Indian  boys  more  often 
mentioned  illness  (llTL)  than  white  boys,  who  mentioned 
tests  (19%); 

17.  both  appeared  to  have  about  the  same  preferences  in  the  social 
setting  of  play,  except  that  Indian  boys  may  have  pre- 
ferred or  been  experienced  in  more  solitary  games; 

18.  Indian  boys  felt  pride  at  home  less  often  for  reasons 
related  to  self-expression  (22%  I;  37%  W); 

19.  Indian  boys  also  less  often  mentioned  self-expression 
related  to  bad  feelings  in  the  home  (23%  W); 

20.  both  would  be,  if  they  had  their  wishes,  about  the  "same" 
sort  of  person  now; 
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21.  but  both  would  be  rather  "different"  persons  when  they 
grow  up,  with  Indian  boys  more  often  in  the  military  and 
white  boys  going  into  farm-related  labor  and  other  blue- 
collar  jobs. 
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2.  the  ’’ITPICAL"  GIRL  IN  THE  GRADE  RANGE  3-6: 
INDIAN  (90)  WHITE  (224) 


Said 

she  had  previously  lived: 

elsewhere  In 
Minnesota, 

28% 

no  response. 

29% 

nowhere  else. 

25 

no  response 

27 

elsewhere  In 

or  some  combine* 

Minnesota, 

20 

Cities,  elsewhere 
in  Minnesota, 
and  outside 
Minnesota  22 


11% 


some  combination 
of  Twin  Cities, 
elsewhere  In  Minne- 
sota, and  outside 
Minnesota,  12 


or  outside  Mlnne- 
sota  10 


96% 


Said  her  best  school  subject  was: 


reading,  writing. 


reading,  writing. 


spelling. 

47% 

spelling. 

36% 

math. 

27 

math« 

32 

or  art 

JLO. 

or  art 
84% 

Said  her  worst  school  subject  was: 

math. 

33% 

math. 

33% 

reading,  writing 
spelling. 

* 24 

reading,  writing, 
spelling. 

19 

social  studies. 

18 

social  studies. 

19 

or  physical 
sciences 

14 

or  physical 
sciences 
89% 

16 

82% 


87% 
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Said  her  parents  visited  the  school: 


soaetines. 

38% 

for  FTA  and  parent 

57% 

conferences. 

for  FTA  and  parent 

29 

conferences. 

26 

or  sonetimec 

never. 

12 

or  no  response 

12 

88% 

Said  her  parents'  reaction  to  her  grades  tias: 

good  things  said. 

46% 

good  tbi.nr3  said. 

50% 

bad  things  said. 

25 

or  bad  things  said  , 

16 

or  noncoamittal 

things  said 

12_ 

83% 

Said  her  parents'  view  on 

school  attendance  was: 

to  ray  to  go 

81% 

to  say  to  go. 

73% 

or  to  say  nothing  , 

14 

Said  her  parents' 

view  about  school  was: 

to  say  it  is 

good  67% 

to  say  it  is  good, 
or  no  response 

69% 

or  to  say  nothing  12 

79% 

(from  child) 

11 

Said  Aie  realU’  liked  a 

particular  teacher  because: 

he /she  was  "kind" 

he/she  was  "kind" 

or  "nice"  63% 

or  "nice". 

54% 

or  no  response  19 

he /she  was  both 

82% 

**kind"  or  "nice" 

and  helpful,  18 

or  no  response  16 


sex 


66X 


87% 


80% 


88% 
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Sild  she  really  lldn't  like  a particular  teacher  because: 


no  response. 

42% 

no  response. 

25% 

she  didn't  like 
any  teacher. 

26 

he/she  was  'Wan" 
or  "hard". 

24 

he/she  was  'Wan" 
or  "hard" 

19 

she  liked  all  the 
teachers. 

21 

or  she  liked  all 
the  teachers 

10 

she  didn't  like 
any  teacher. 

18 

97% 

or  he/ she  was  'Wan" 
or  "hard"  and  not 
helpful  10 


Said  she  felt  really  proud  In  school: 


no  response,  49% 

or  idien  she  p«.r- 
foroed  well  on 
grades  32 

81% 


idien  she  perfoned 
well  on  grades,  52% 

no  response,  28 


or  idien  she  per- 
foraed  well  for 
herself 


90% 


Said  she  felt  really  bad  In  school: 


no  response,  55% 

%dien  she  didn't 
perform  well  on 
grades  19 

or,  when  she 
dldn*  t perform 
well  on  tasks  10 

84% 


when  she  didn't 
perform  well  on 
grades,  42% 

no  response,  36 

or  when  she  didn't 
perform  well  for 
herself  11 

89% 


Said,  v'.en  asked  If  other  pupils  ever  made  her  feel  bad  at  school: 


yes, 
or  no 


52% 

41 


yes, 

no. 


46% 

40 

12 


98% 


o 
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93% 


or  no  response 


Said»  when  asked  she  responded  as  she  did 
(When  asked  If  other  pupils  ever  made  her  feel  bad  at  school): 


no  response,  417 

no  response. 

367 

others  tease  her,  32 

others  tease  her. 

32 

or  others  are 

or  others  arc 

friends  10 

friends 

JL2- 

837,  857 


Said  she  preferred  as  a friend  In  class: 

a girl  (non-  a girl  (non- 

relative)  827  relative)  757 

or  no  response  18 

937 


Said,  when  asked  she  liked  a certain  pupil  most  In  class: 


pupil  provides 

pupil  provides 

367 

companionship 

447 

help. 

pupil  provides 

pupil  Is  enter- 

help 

19 

taining  and 
provides  com- 

pupil Is  enter- 

panionship. 

32 

taining  and 
provides  com- 

no response. 

18 

panionship 

17 

or  pupil  provides 

or  no  response 

12 

companionship 

927  967 


Said,  idien  asked  Who  she  liked  a lot  Who  Is  not  In  school: 


a girl  (non- 

a girl  (non- 

relative),  447 

relative). 

417 

no  response,  19 

no  response. 

19 

a girl  (relative)  13 

or  a girl 

(relative) 

16 

a boy  (relative)  11 

«• 

parents,  aunts, 
uncles,  grand- 
fathers and 
grandmothers  10 

767 

977 
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Said,  when  asked  why  she 

liked  a certain  person  who  Is 

not  In  school: 

no  response,  29% 

no  response. 

42% 

person  provides 

person  Is  enter- 

companionship 20 

taining  and 

person  is  a member 

provides  com- 
panionship. 

22 

of  nuclear 

family  16 

person  Is  member 

of  nuclear  family  11 

person  Is  enter** 

talnlng  and 

or  person  provides 

provides  com- 

help 

86% 

panionship,  14 

person  is  member 
of  extended 
family  11 

90% 


Said,  when  asked  when 

she  really  wanted  to  remain  home 

from  school: 

no  response. 

64% 

no  response. 

59% 

when  111, 

12 

or  when  tests 

are  given 

or  when  tests 

83% 

are  given 

12 

88% 


Said,  when  asked  idiat  she  likes  to  do  for  fun: 

both  group  and  both  group  and 

solitary  games^  50%  solitary  games  71% 


solitary  games. 

23 

or  group  games 

19 

92% 


Said,  when  asked  when  she 

felt  really  proud  at 

home: 

no  response,  45% 

no  response. 

37% 

when  she  does 

when  she  does 

rleht  bv  othera  31 

right  by  her- 

35 

when  she  does 

2£lf> 

right  by 

or  when  she  does 

24 

herself  17 

rleht  bv  others 

93%  96% 
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Said,  when  asked  when  she  £elt  really  bad  at  home: 


no  response. 

45% 

no  response. 

32% 

during  violence 

idien  she  does  badly 

(£l^ta,  spank- 

bv herself. 

29 

ings). 

24 

when  she  does  badly 

or  idien  she  does 

bv  others. 

18 

badly  by  her- 
Jlfilf 

12 

or  during  violence 

81% 

(fights,  spank- 
ings) 

13 

Said, 

when  asked  what 

she  wants  to  be  now: 

professional, 

clerical. 

performer  (TV, 
radio) , 

movies, 

32% 

kindred. 

21% 

a woman. 

30 

a voman. 

22 

or  self  (*W‘) 

no  response 

18 

a performer  (TV, 
movl«8,  radio)  16 

77% 

Said,  when  asked  idiat 

she  wants  to  be  when  she 

grows  up 

professional. 

profesalonak 

clerical. 

clerical. 

kindred. 

45% 

kindred. 

33% 

or  school  pro- 

or school  pro- 

fessional 

24 

fessional 

28 

69X 


92% 


75% 


61% 


o 
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Similarly,  90  Indian  girls  and  224  idiite  girls  in  the  grade 
range  3 - 6i«realso  quite  alike  on  the  responses  made  to  the  ques- 
tionnaire: 

1.  about  half  of  both  pupil  categories  had  lived  elsewhere 
in  Minnesota  or  outside  the  state; 

2.  both  liked  the  same  subjects  in  the  same  order  (reading, 
writing,  and  spelling;  math;  and  art),  and  disliked  the 
same  subjects  in  the  same  order  (reading,  writing,  and 
spelling;  math;  and  art); 

3.  the  Indian  girls  indicated  that  their  parents  visited  the 
schools  much  less  often; 

4.  the  Indian  girls  said  their  parents  had  roughly  the  same 
reactions  to  grades,  except  that  they  were  more  often  non- 
committal; 

5.  both  Indian  and  white  girls  said  their  parents  told  them 
to  go  to  school  about  as  often  (81%  I;  73%  W); 

6.  both  indicated  that  their  parents  thought  school  was  a good 

place; 

7.  both  said  they  liked  a teacher  who  was  ’Tcind"  or  "nice", 
with  white  girls  emphasising  teacher  helpfulness  more  than 

Indian  girls; 

8.  Indian  girls  showed  a hesitation  to  respond  about  dis- 
liked teachers,  and  were  about  as  often  critical  of  them; 

9.  Indian  girls  were  hesitant  to  respond  about  *:>roud  feelings 
in  school,  and  greatly  de-emphasised  grades  when  com- 
pared with  white  girls; 

10.  both  were  about  as  often  made  to  feel  badly  at  school  by 
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other  pupils,  and  for  the  sane  reasons; 

11.  both  preferred  other  girls  as  classroom  friends,  and  in 
neither  case  were  these  friends  specifically  mentioned  as 
relatives; 

12.  Indian  girls  strongly  emphasized  the  affect  aspects  of 
friendship  over  instrumental  aspects  compared  with  white 
girls; 

13.  both  had  about  the  same  non*school  friends,  except  that 
Indian  girls  mentioned  boys  (11%)  and  extended  family 
members  (10%)  more  often; 

14.  Indian  girls  stressed  the  affect  nature  of  these  friend* 
ships  more,  and  also  stressed  family  ties; 

15.  Indian  girls  gave  Illness  as  a reason  for  staying  home 
from  school  more  often  than  white  girls,  who  indicated 
that  tests  were  a problem  (26%); 

16.  Indian  girls  seemed  more  inclined  to  or  experienced 
with  solitary  games  compared  with  white  girls; 

17.  Indian  girls  tended  not  to  emphasize  fidelity  to  the  self 
as  much  when  asked  when  they  were  proud  or  sad  at  home; 

18.  Indian  girls  were  much  more  vocationally  oriented  In  terms 
of  present  Interests  than  white  girls,  and  far  less  so 
when  asked  what  they  wanted  to  be  in  the  future . 
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3.  THE  "TYPICAL"  BOY  IN  THE  GRADE  RANGE  7-9: 
INDIAN  (72)  WHITE  (150) 


Said  he  had  previously  lived: 


elsewhere  in 

nowhere  else,  35% 

Minnesota, 

26% 

elsewhere  in 

nowhere  else. 

22 

Minnesota,  22 

some  combina- 
tion of  Twin 
Cities,  else- 
where in  Minne- 
sota, and  out- 
side Minnesota 

18 

no  response  16 

outside  Minnesota  13 
or  some  combination 
of  the  Twin  Cities, 
elsewhere  in  Minne- 
sota, and  outside 
Minnesota  12_ 

no  response. 

15 

or  TVin  Cities 

11 

927. 


Said  his  beat  school  subject  was: 


math. 

33% 

math. 

26% 

physical 

physical 

22 

sciences. 

18 

sciences. 

reading,  writing. 

art. 

21 

spelling. 

15 

or  social  studies 

-ii. 

no  response, 

11 

social  studies, 

11 

or  art 

10 

98% 


Said  his  worst 

school  subject  was: 

math. 

25% 

reading,  writing, 
spelling. 

35% 

reading,  writing 
spelling. 

’ 24 

math. 

20 

social  studies. 

22 

physical 

sciences. 

17 

or  physical 
sciences 

15 

or  social  studies 

15 

ERIC 


867o 


87% 


I 
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Said  his  parents  visited  the  school: 


sometimes, 

31% 

PTA  and  parent 
conferences. 

49% 

never, 

28 

never. 

17 

no  response. 

18 

sometimes , 

16 

or  PTA  and  parent 
conferences 

16 

or  no  response 

10 

93% 


92% 


Said  his  parents*  reaction  to  his  grades  was: 


bad  things  said. 

40% 

bad  things  said. 

43% 

good  things  said. 

21 

good  things  said. 

18 

nothing  said. 

14 

noncommittal 

13 

things  said. 

or  nonconnittal 

nothing  said. 

10 

things  said 

13 

88% 

or  both  good  and 

bad  said 

10 

Said  his  parents*  view  on  school  attendance  was: 


to  say  to  go. 

77% 

to  say  to  go. 

71% 

or  to  say  nothing 

t 11 

or  to  say  nothing 

88% 

19 

90% 

Said  his  parents*  view  about  school  was: 

to  say  it  is 
good. 

47% 

to  say  it  is 
good. 

60% 

to  say  nothing. 

26 

to  say  nothing. 

14 

74% 

or  to  say  it  is 
all  right 

JLi- 

86% 
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Said  he  really  liked  a particular  teacher  becauae: 


he/she  was  "kind" 
or  "nice". 

387, 

he/she  was  "kind" 
or  "nice". 

327. 

he/she  was  both 
"kind"  or  "nice' 

If 

he/she  was  both 
"kind"  or  "nice" 

30 

and  helpful. 

28 

and  helpful. 

no  response. 

18 

he  liked  all 

21 

the  teachers. 

or  he  liked  all 

the  teachers 

12 

or  no  response 

IZ 

967.  957. 


Said  he  really  didn't  like  a particular  teacher  becauae: 


no  response, 

317. 

he  liked  all  the 
teachers. 

377. 

he  liked  all 
the  teachers 

31 

no  response. 

19 

or  he/she  was 
*Wan"  or 
"hard" 

25 

he/she  was  "hiean" 
or  "hard"  and 
not  helpful, 

18 

877. 

he /she  was  "mean" 

or  "hard",  15 

or  he  didn't  like 
any  teacher  10 


Said  he  felt  really 

no  response,  417. 

when  he  performed 
well  on  grades  36 

or  when  he  per- 
formed well  for 
himself  14 


proud  In  school* 

when  he  performed 

well  on  grades,  517. 

or  no  response  27_ 

787, 


917. 
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Said  he  felt  really  bad  in  school: 


no  response, 

when  he  didn't 
perform  well 
on  grades, 

407o 

33 

when  he  didn't 
perform  well  on 
grades, 

no  response. 

437. 

30 

or  when  he  didn't 
perform  well 
for  himself 

10 

837o 

or  tdien  he  didn't 
perform  well  for 
himself 

10 

837. 

Said,  when  asked 

if  other 

pupils  ever  made  him  feel  bad  at  school: 

no, 

467. 

no. 

477. 

yes, 

35 

or  yes 

44 

917. 

or  nc  response 

13 

947o 

Said,  \dien  asked  why  he  responded  as  he  did 
(when  t ^ked  if  other  pupils  ever  made  him  feel  bad  at  school): 

no  response. 

467. 

no  response. 

487. 

others  tease  him, 

, 18 

or  others  tease 
him 

31 

or  others  are 
friends 

11 

757. 

797. 

Said  he  preferred  as 

a friend  in  class: 

a boy  (non- 
relative). 

797o 

a boy  (non- 
relative). 

737. 

or  no  response 

11 

907. 

or  no  response 

13 

867. 

Said,  when  asked  why  he  liked 

a certain  pupil  most  : 

Ln  class: 

pupil  is  enter- 
taining and 
provides  com- 
panionship. 

567o 

pupil  is  entertain- 
ing and  provides 
companionship,  527. 

pupil  provides  help  19 

no  response,  14 

or  pupil  provides 
compsn'’’onship  10 

807. 

or  no  response 

17 

887. 

when  asked  who  he  liked  a lot  vho  is  not  in  school: 


a boy  (non- 

a boy  (non-rela- 

relative). 

36% 

tive). 

39% 

no  response. 

29 

a boy  (relative). 

25 

or  a boy  (rela- 

or no  response 

22 

tive) 

17 

82% 

86% 

Said,  when  asked  he 

liked  a certain  person  who  is  not  in 

school : 

no  response, 

38% 

no  response. 

34% 

per sen  is  enter- 

person is  entertaining 

taining  and 

and  provides 

provides  com- 

companionship. 

34 

panionship. 

29 

or  person  provides 

10 

person  is  member 

help 

of  nuclear 
family. 

10 

78% 

or  person  pro- 

vides help 

10 

87% 

Said,  \dien  asked  when  he  really  wanted  to  remain  home  from  school: 


no  response. 

72% 

no  response. 

64% 

or  \dien  tests 
are  given 

13 

85% 

or  when  tests  are 
given 

18 

82% 

Said,  \dien  asked  what  he 

likes  to  do  for  fun: 

both  group  and 
solitary  games, 

60% 

both  group  and 
solitary  games. 

80% 

or  group  games 

25 

or  group  games 

10 

85% 

90% 

Said,  when  asked  when  he  felt  really  proud  at  home: 


no  response,  51% 

idien  he  does  right 

49% 

bv  himself. 

when  he  does  right 
bv  himself,  25 

no  response. 

29 

or  when  he  does 

or  when  he  does 

rieht  bv  others  10 

badly  by  others 

JL4- 

86% 


92% 
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Said,  when  asked  when  he  felt  really  bad  at  home: 


no  response. 

52% 

idien  he  does  badly 

42% 

bv  hlnaelf. 

when  he  does 

28 

badly  by  him* 

no  response. 

self. 

17 

or  when  he  does 

or  when  he  does 

badlv  bv  others 

15 

badlv  bv  others 

14 

83% 

Said, 

when  asked  idiat  he  wants  to  be  now: 

no  response. 

35% 

a man. 

22% 

self  CW"), 

18 

performer  (TV, 
movies,  radio). 

17 

or  performer  (TV, 
movies,  radio)  , 

17 

self  CW"), 

70% 

16 

no  response. 

15 

professional,  cler- 
ical, kindred 

14 

85% 


84% 


Said,  when  asked  what  he  wants  to  be  when  he  grows  up: 


professional. 

professional. 

clerical,  and 

clerical,  kin- 

23% 

kindred. 

20% 

dred. 

nothing;  no  onet 

operative. 

14 

don't  know. 

16 

farmer,  farm  mana- 

military. 

16 

ger,  laborer,  and 
foreman. 

12 

or  no  response 

12 

64% 

or  service  worker  , 

10 

V 
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In  the  grade  range  1 • 11  Indian  boya  and  150  white  boys 

responded  to  the  questionnaire.  The  narked  similarity  o£  responses 
in  most  categories  continues  with  these  children: 

1.  both  had  lived  elsewhere  in  Minnesota  or  out  of  the  state 
rou^ily  as  often; 

2.  both  liked  math,  and  physical  sciences  most,  but  white 
boys  liked  art  and  social  studies  more,  and  Indian  boys 
more  often  preferred  reading,  writing,  and  spelling; 

3.  both  disliked  the  same  subjects,  although  in  differing 
proportions, with  Indian  children  disliking  reading,  writ- 
ing, and  spelling  less  and  math  and  social  studies  more; 

4.  the  parents  of  Indian  children  visited  the  school  far 
less  often,  according  to  the  Indian  boys; 

5.  both  pupil  categories  indicated  nearly  identical  parental 
responses  to  grades; 

6.  both  indicated  that  parents  told  them  to  go  to  school  as  often 
(77Z  I;  IIX  M); 

7.  both  parental  categories  were  said  to  generally  approve 
of  the  schools,  although  Indian  parents  were  pictured  as 
less  enthusiastic; 

8.  both  ^adiun  and  ^ite  boys  indicated  they  liked  a parti- 
cular (nof  named)  teacher  for  about  the  same  reasons, 
although  Indian  boys  disliked  teachers  for  not  being 
"helpful”  less  frequently; 

9.  Indian  boys  de-emphasised  the  Importance  of  grades  to 
negative  or  proud  feelings  in  school,  and  emphasised 
fidelity  to  self  in  the  case  of  proud  feelings; 
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10.  both  were  made  to  £eel  badly  by  other  pupils  about  as  often, 
although  Indian  boya  indicated  teasing  was  less  a problem 
for  them; 

11.  both  preferred  other  boys,  not  named  as  relatives,  as 
friends  in  class; 

12.  Indian  boys  stressed  affect  reasons  for  friendship, 
while  white  boys  put  more  stress  on  helpfulness; 

13.  both  gave  roughly  the  same  responses  idien  asked  who  non~ 
school  friends  were,  and  indicated  about  the  same  reasons 
for  frlendshlpt except  that  Indian  boys  more  often  refer* 
red  to  the  nuclear  family; 

14.  both  were  reticent,  but  said  they  wished  to  remain  home 
from  school  because  of  tests; 

15.  Indian  boys  may  have  preferred  or  been  experienced  with 
solitary  games  more  than  ^ite  boys; 

16.  Indian  boys  said  they  felt  badly  or  proud  at  home  far  less 
often  for  reasons  related  to  fidelity  to  self,  and  were 
much  more  reticent  to  respond; 

17.  Indian  boys  were  more  reticent,  and  less  vocationally 
or  'Wile  role"  oriented  when  asked  what  they  would  like 
to  be  now; 

18.  both  indicated  about  the  same  proportion  of  interest 
(207*  I;  237o  W)  in  professional,  clerical  or  kindred  jobs 

asked  what  they  wanted  to  be  \dien  they  grew  up,  but 
' I'dian  boys  were  more  often  oriented  to  the  military,  less 
t'y  blue  collar,  and  more  uncertain  than  white  boys  (59% 

.?*  the  white  boys  indicated  a preference  vs.  36%  of  the 


Indian  boys). 
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4.  THE  "TYPICAL"  GIRL  IN  THE  GRADE  RANGE  7 - 9t 


INDIAN  (70)  IfiSSS  (11^) 

Said  she  had  previously  livi^dj 


noidiere  else, 

29% 

noidiere  else. 

35% 

elsewhere  in 

elsewh'^re  in 

Minnesota , 

27 

Minnesota, 

22 

no  response, 

13 

no  response. 

17 

outside  Minne- 

outside Minnesota, 

15 

sota, 

11 

or  some  combination 

Twin  Cities, 

10 

of  Twin  Cities, 

elsetdiere  in  Min- 

or  some  conbina- 

nesota,  and  outside 

tion  of  Twin 

Minnesota 

lU 

Cities,  else- 

where in  Minne- 

sota, and  out-* 

side  Minnesota  , 

10 

100% 


Said  her  best  school  subject  was: 


math. 

40% 

math. 

36% 

reading,  writing, 
spelling. 

27 

reading,  writing, 
spelling. 

23 

or  fdiysical 
sciences 

10 

77% 

physical  sciences 
social  studies. 

17 

13 

or  home  economics 

10 

99% 


Said  her  worst  school  subject  was: 


social  studies. 

24% 

reading , • 1 ng . 

spells:^ 

22 

math, 

20 

physj-C*^  r*  1 ^nres 

16 

or  th'sy  avs  all 

the  same 

11 

social  studies, 

32% 

f^ysical  sciences. 

25 

math. 

22 

or  reading,  writ- 

11 

ing,  spelling 

90% 


93% 
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Said  her  parents  visited  th#  school: 


never, 

27% 

for  FTA  and  parent 

conferences 

53% 

for  PTA  and 

parent  con- 

or sometimes 

26 

ferences, 

26 

797. 

sometimes. 

22 

or  no  response 

15 

907. 


Said  her  paT<^nts*  reaction  to  her  grades  was: 


bad  things  said. 

467. 

good  things  said. 

29% 

good  things  said. 

20 

bad  things  said. 

29 

or  nonconmittal 

nonconmittal  things 

tilings  said 

17 

83% 

said. 

20 

or  both  good  and 

bad  said 

11 

897o 


Said  her  parents'  view  on  school  attendance  was: 
to  say  to  go  737.  to  say  to  go  637. 

or  to  say  nothing  27 


907. 


Said  her  parents' 

view  about  school 

was: 

to  say  it  is 

to  say  it 

is 

good. 

597. 

good, 

417. 

to  say  it 

is 

all 

to  say  nothing. 

18 

right 

11 

to  say  it  is 

to  say  it 

is 

bad 

10 

all  right. 

15 

or  no  answer 

(by  chzlrV: 

13 

80% 


87% 
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Said  she  really  liked  a particular  teacher  because: 


he /she  was  "kind" 

he/ she  was  both 

or  "nice". 

487. 

"kind"  or  "nice" 

and  helpful. 

467. 

he/she  was  both 

"kind"  or  "nice 

It 

he/she  was  "kind" 

and  helpful, 

27 

or  "nice" 

36 

or  no  response 

10 

85% 


Said  she  really  didn't  like  a particular  teacher  because: 


he /she  ? s "mean" 

he/she  was  'Snean" 

or  "hard". 

317. 

or  "hard"  and 

not  helpful. 

287. 

he/she  is  "mean" 

or  "hard"  and 

she  liked  all 

not  helpful. 

18 

teachers. 

23 

she  liked  all  the 

he /she  was  "mean" 

teachers. 

18 

or  "hard". 

20 

no  response. 

16 

she  didn't  like  any 

teacher. 

14 

or  she  didn't 

like  any 

or  no  response 

13 

teacher 

14 

977. 


Said  she  felt  really  proud  in  school: 


when  she  per- 

when she  performed 

formed  well 

well  on  grades. 

68% 

on  grades. 

597o 

no  response. 

17 

or  no  response 

29 

887. 

or  when  she  per- 

formed  well  for 
herself  10 


857o 


Said  ahe  felt  really  bad  in  school: 


when  she  didn't 
perform  well 
on  grades, 

467. 

when  she  didn't 
perform  well  on 
grades, 

51% 

no  response, 

32 

no  response, 

25 

when  she  didn't 
perfoim  well 
for  herself 

?0 

887. 

or  idien  she  didn't 
perform  well  for 
herself 

10 

86% 

Said,  when  asked 

if  other  pupils 

ever  made  her  feel  bad  at  school: 

y««, 

467. 

yes, 

477. 

cr  no 

46 

927. 

or  no 

44 

91% 

Said,  when  asked  idiy  she  responded  as  she  did 
(when  asked  if  other  pupils  ever  made  her  feel  bad  at 

school); 

no  response, 

357. 

others  tease  her, 

32% 

others  tease  her, 

21 

no  response. 

30 

or  others  are 
friends 

13 

or  others  are 
friends 

18 

697.  807. 


Said  she  preferred  as  a friend  in  class: 

a girl  (non-  a girl  (non-rela- 

relative)  86%  tive)  86% 


Said,  when  asked  why  she  liked 
pupil  is  enter- 


taining  and 
provides  com- 
panionship) 

43 

pupil  provides 

help, 

26 

pupil  provides 

companionship 

20 

or  no  re<?ponse 

10 

certain  pupil  most  in  class: 

pupil  is  entertain- 
ing and  provides 
companionship,  61% 

pupil  provides 

help,  19 

or  pupil  provides 
companionship  10 

90% 


997. 


Said,  vhen  asked  who  she  liked  a lot  who  is  not  in  schools 


a girl  (non- 

a girl  (non- 

277. 

relative). 

347. 

relative). 

no  response, 

23 

a girl  (relative). 

2'^ 

a boy  (non- 

no  response. 

15 

relative). 

14 

or  a boy  (non- 

a girl  (relative)  13 

relative) 

13 

847. 

827 

Said,  when  asked  why  she 

liked  a certain  person  who  is 

not  in 

school 

no  response. 

387. 

person  is  entertain- 

Ing  and  provides 

person  is  enter- 

companionship. 

367 

taining  and 
provides  com- 
panionship. 

38 

no  response. 

35 

— 

or  person  provides 

or  person  is  mem- 

help 

10 

817 

ber  of  nuclear 
fami  ly 

11 

877 

Said,  when  asked 

\dien 

she  really  wanted  to  remain 

home 

from 

school: 

no  response. 

557 

no  response. 

587 

when  tests  are 
given 

25 

or  wihen  tests 
given 

are 

22 

807 

or  when  speeches 
are  given  10 


907o 


Said  when  asked  what  she  likes  to  do  for  fun: 


both  group  and 

solitary  games,  6l7o 


both  group  and 

solitary  games,  597 


group  games,  14 

or  group  and 
solitary  recre- 
ation, often  with 
reading  and 
popular  music  11 


or  group  and  soli- 
tary recreation, 
often  with  reading 
and  popular  music  19 

787o 


867o 
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Said,  when  asked  vhen  she  felt  really  proud  at  home: 
no  response,  45% 


when  she  does  right 
by  others  25 

or  when  she  does 
right  by  her- 
s^f  23 


93% 


when  she  does  right 
by  herself.  447. 


when  she  does  right 
by  others.  27 


or  no  response 


26 


97% 


Said,  sdien  asked  when  she  felt  really  bad  at  home: 
no  response  43% 


during  violence 
(fights,  spank- 
ings) 20 

when  she  does 

badly  by  others  16 

when  she  does  badly 
by  herself  14 


93% 


idien  she  does  badly 
by  herself.  377. 


no  response. 


35 


or  when  she  does 

badly  by  others  12_ 


84% 


Said,  when  asked  ^at  she  wants  to  be  now: 


a woman. 

25% 

no  response. 

26% 

no  response. 

20 

performer  (TV, 
movies,  radio) 

23 

self  (**me"), 

12 

self  CW), 

21 

performer  (TV, 
movies,  radio) 

12 

or  a woman 
69% 

13 

Said,  when 

asked  what  she  wints  to  be  when  she 

grows  u 

professional, 
clerical,  and 
kindred. 

32% 

professional,  cleri- 
cal, kindred,  26% 

school  professional  22 

service  worker. 

18 

service  worker. 

19 

nothing;  no  one; 
don*t  know. 

15 

nothing;  no  one; 
don't  know 

12 

school  profes- 
sional 

11 

83% 


79% 


o 
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76% 
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The  juxtaposed  data  above  compare  the  responses  of  70  Blue 
Pine  Indian  and  114  bordertown  white  girls  in  the  grade  range  7-9. 
Again,  as  before,  the  most  notable  aspect  of  these  paired  responses 
is  their  general  similarity  on  many  questionnaire  items: 

1.  both  Indian  and  white  girls  are  roughly  as  likely  to  have 

lived  elsewhere; 

7.  Indian  girls  like  the  same  subjects  in  the  same  order, 
but  do  not  refer  to  social  studies  and  home  economics; 

3.  Indian  girls  dislike  the  physical  sciences  and  social 
studies  less,  reading,  writing,  and  spelling  more,  and 
in  11%  of  the  cases  indicate  that  all  subjects  are  the 
same; 

4.  the  parents  of  Indian  girls  are  said  to  visit  the  school 
far  less  often; 

5.  the  parents  of  Indian  girls  are  said  to  respond  negatively 
more  often  to  grades; 

6.  the  parents  of  Indian  girls  are  more  likely  to  tell  the 
child  to  go  to  school,  but  less  likely  to  approve  of  the 
school ; 

7.  Indian  girls  are  less  likely  to  stress  the  helpful  quali- 
ties of  the  ’*kind"  or  ’’nice"  teacher,  or  the  lack  of  them 
in  the  teacher; 

8.  Indian  girls  were  more  reticent  about  responding  to  feel- 
ings of  pride  in  school  and  mentioned  grades  slightly 
less  often; 

1 

9.  both  pupil  categories  indicated  that  bad  feelings  at 
school  were  linked  with  grades,  or  owed  reticence  to 


ERLC 


respond; 
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10.  botfi  were  «ede  to  feel  badly  or  not  bedly  by  other  pupils 

* in  about  half  the  cases  in  each  category; 

11.  white  girls  Indicated  teasing  as  a cause  of  discomfiture 
from  other  students  more  often; 

12.  both  prefer  other  girls  (not  named  as  relatives)  as 
friends  in  class; 

13.  both  said  they  liked  these  persons  for  roughly  the  same 
reasons; 

14.  white  girls  slightly  more  often  indicated  a preference 
for  relatives  In  out-’of-’class  friendships,  although  the 
reasons  given  for  these  friendships  were  about  the  same, 
excepting  mentions  (11%)  of  nuclear  family  relationship 

by  Indian  girls  and  of  help  provision  (10%)  by  white  girls; 

* 

15.  both  said  they  wished  to  remain  home  from  school  for  the 
same  reasons,  except  that  Indian  girls  indicated  in  10% 
of  the  cssefj  that  they  wished  to  avoid  speed  s; 

16.  both  appeAred  to  express  roughly  the  same  social  context 
preferences  or  experiences  for  recreation; 

17.  Indian  girls  showed  less  emphasis  on  fidelity  to  self  in 
determining  negative  or  proud  feelings  at  home,  were  more 
reticent  to  respond,  ar:**  mentioned  violence  in  20%  of 
the  cases  concerned  with  bad  feelings  at  hosm; 

18.  Indian  girls  showed  sll^tly  less  emphasis  on  being  faith-’ 
ful  to  the  self  dien  asked  what  they  would  like  to  become 
now,  but  amntloned  slightly  more  often  beccnlng  a **woaMin**, 
while  ^ite  girls  slightly  more  often  referred  to  per- 

o 

ERIC 


former  roles; 
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19.  both  responded  alnost  identically  when  asked  idiat  they 
wished  to  be  when  grown  up,  although  white  girls  more 
often  mentioned  school  professional  roles  (22X  W;  IIX  I). 
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5.  THE  'TYPICAL”  BOY  IN  THE  GRADE  RANGE  10  - 12: 


INDIAN  (28)  white  (I5i) 

Said  he  had  prevloualy  lived: 


elaeehere  In 

nowhere  else. 

56% 

Minnesota  * 

32% 

elseidiere  in 

nowhere  else. 

25 

Minnesota , 

17 

soBue  combination 

or  outside 

o£  Twin  Cities, 
elsewhere  in 
Minnesota,  and 
outside  Minne* 
sota. 

14 

Minnesota 

no  response. 

11 

or  outside 

Minnesota 

931 

Said  his  best  school  subject  was: 

art. 

28% 

art. 

33% 

physical 

math. 

23 

sciences. 

21 

^yslcal  sciences. 

18 

social  studies. 

18 

or  social  studies 

.11. 

or  reading,  writ* 

in8«  spelling  . 

11 

78% 

Said  his  worst 

school  subject  was: 

readinp[,  writing. 

reading,  writing. 

spelling. 

28% 

spelling. 

44% 

social  studies. 

25 

social  studies. 

25 

idiysical 

math. 

li 

sciences. 

18 

or  physical 

or  don't  know 

82% 

sciences 

10 

84% 


87X 


901 


er|c 
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Said  hia  parents  visited  the  school: 


never, 

57% 

for  FTA  and  parent 
conferences. 

42% 

no  response, 

22 

sometimes. 

27 

sometimes. 

11 

or  never  V. 

25 

or  for  PTA  and 

94% 

parent  con- 
ferences 

11 

96% 

Said  his  parents*  reaction  to  his  grades  was: 

bad  things  said. 

467. 

bad  things  said. 

41% 

or  nothing  said 

22 

noncommittal  things 

17 

687. 

said. 

nothing  said. 

16 

or  good  things 
said 

14 

88% 

Said  his  parents*  view 

on  school  attendance  was 

• 

• 

to  say  to  go. 

61% 

to  say  to  go. 

67% 

no  response 
(by  child). 

or  to  say  nothing 

24 

18 

91% 

or  to  say  nothing 

r 14 

93% 

Said 

'•'is  parents* 

view  about  school  was: 

to  say  nothing. 

36% 

to  say  it  is  good. 

58% 

to  say  it  is 
good. 

or  to  say  nothing 

14 

35 

72% 

or  no  response 
(by  child) 

25_ 

ERIC 


987« 
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Said  he  really  liked  a particular  teacher  becauae: 


he/ahe  waa  both 
"kind”  or  "nice” 
and  helpful,  29% 

he  liked  all  the 
teacher a,  29 


no  reaponae, 


20 


he/ahe  vaa  "kind" 
or  "nice"  18 


96% 


he/ahe  waa  both 
**klnd"  or  "nice" 
and  helpful 


he  liked  all  the 
teachera, 

he/ahe  waa  "kind" 
or  "nice" 


52% 

18 

16 


86% 


Said  he  really  didn't  like  a particular  teacher  becauae: 


he  liked  all  the 
teachera,  43% 


no  reaponae. 


32 


he/ahe  waa  "mean" 
or  "hard"  and 
not  helpful  11 


86% 


he/ahe  waa  'Wan" 
or  "hard"  and 
not  helpful,  33% 

he  liked  all  the 

teachera,  33 

or  no  reaponae  19 


85% 


Said  he  felt  really  proud  In  achool: 


fdien  he  performed 
well  on  gradea,  52% 


or  no  reaponae 


42 


94% 


idien  he  performed 

well  on  grades,  52% 

no  reaponae,  V 

or  ahen  he  per- 
formed well  for 
himself  19 


98% 


Said  he  felt  really  bad  In  achool: 


no  reaponae. 


45% 


or  when  he  didn't 
perform  well  on 
gradea  36 


81% 


when  he  didn't  per- 
form well  on 
grades,  48% 


no  response. 


29 


or  when  he  didn't 
perform  well  for 
himself  l-7_ 


94% 
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Said,  when  asked  If  other  pupils  ever  made  him  feel  bad  at  school: 


• 

no. 

75% 

no. 

60% 

or  yes 

18 

or  yes 

-12. 

937.  927. 


Said,  vhen  asked  why  he  responded  as  he  did 
(idien  asked  If  other  pupils  ever  made  him  feel  bad  at  school): 


no  response. 

537. 

no  response. 

51% 

others  are  f 

others  are  friends. 

17 

friend*!. 

21 

others  tease  him 

15 

or  don't  wish  to 

tell 

11 

85% 

Said 

he  preferred  as  a friend  in  class: 

a boy  (non- 

a boy  (non- 

relative). 

5Vl 

relative). 

68% 

or  no  response 

29 

or  no  response 

20 

83%  887. 


Said,  when  asked  why  he  liked  a certain  pupil  most  In  class: 


no  response , 48% 

pupil  la  entertain- 
ing and  provides 

or  pupil  Is  enter- 
taining and 

companionship. 

58% 

provides  com- 
panionship 41 

or  no  response. 

24 

82% 

89% 


lot  who  Is  not  In  school: 

a boy  (non- 

relative),  40% 

no  response,  28 

or  a boy  (relative)  16 

84% 


Said,  when  asked  who  he  liked  a 

a boy  (non- 

relative),  37% 

no  response,  30 

a pirl  (relative)  11 

a boy  (relative)  11 
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Said,  when  asked  why  he  liked  a certain  person  who  is  not  in  school: 


no  response. 

36% 

person  is  entertain- 
ing and  provides 

person  is  enter- 

companionship,  41% 

taining  and 

provides  com- 

no  response,  33 

panionshlp. 

29 

or  person  pro- 

person is  member 

vides  help  13_ 

of  nuclear 

family. 

21 

or  person  pro- 

vldes  help 

10 

96% 


Said,  when  asked  ^en  he  really  wanted  to  remain  heme  from  school: 
no  response,  71%  no  response,  68% 


or  when  tests  are 
given  -1^ 


85% 


or  when  tests  are 
given 


11 


79% 


Said,  when  asked  what  he 

both  group  and 

solitary  games,  79% 

or  group  games  11_ 

90% 


likes  to  do  for  fun: 

both  group  and 

solitary  games,  75% 

or  group  games  11- 

86% 


Said,  when  asked  when  he  felt  really  proud  at  home: 


^en  he  does  right 


bv  himself. 

38% 

no  response. 

29 

or  don’t  know 

11 

when  he  does  right 

bv  himself. 

-.1% 

no  response. 

14 

or  when  he  does 

richt  bv  others 

13 

78% 


78% 


} 
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Said,  when  asked  when  he  felt  really  bad  at  home! 


no  response. 

327. 

idien  he  does  badly 
bv  himself. 

347. 

when  he  does  badly 
bv  himself,  32 

no  response 

30 

never. 

11 

or  when  he  does 
badlv  bv  others 

13 

or  during 
violence 

11 

867. 

Said, 

when  asked  what  he  wants  to  be  now: 

no  response. 

307. 

no  response. 

227. 

self  CW”), 

20 

self  ("me”). 

18 

a man 

17 

a man. 

17 

or  a performer 
(TV,  movies. 

or  professional, 
clerical,  kindred^ 

17 

radio)  10- 

777. 

Said,  when  asked  idiat  he  wants  to  be  when  he  grows  up: 


nothing;  no  one; 

don't  know. 

25% 

professional. 

clerical. 

kindred. 

21 

no  response. 

14 

craftsman,  fore- 

man, kjndred 

14 

74% 
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In  the  grede  range  10  - 12,  tventy-elght  Indian  boys  from 

Blue  Pine  and  151  white  boys  ^rom  the  reservation  area  were  given  the 
% 

questionnaire.  As  can  be  seen,  their  juxtaposed  responses  follow 
the  tendency  already  established  for  general  similarities  In  most 
response  categories,  although  differences  here  were  greater  than 
in  any  of  the  five  other  matched  sets  of  responses; 

1.  Indian  boys  had  lived  elsewhere  29%  more  often  than  white 
boys; 

2.  both  liked  the  same  subjects,  except  that  white  boys  liked 
math  more  often  (23%),  and  Indian  boys  liked  reading, 
writing,  and  spelling  (11%); 

3.  both  disliked  social  studies  equally,  reading,  writing  and 
spelling  differently  (28%  I;  44%  W),  math  differently 
(11%  W),  physical  sciences  slightly  differently  (18%  I; 

10%  W),  while  Indians  expressed  in  11%  of  the  cases  a 
"don't  know"  response; 

4.  Indian  parents  were  said  to  visit  the  school  far  less  often; 

5.  both  pupil  categories  received  roughly  similar  response 
from  parents  to  grades,  although  good  (14%)  and  non- 
committal things  (17%)  were  more  often  attributed  to 
white  parents; 

6.  both  were  told  by  their  parents  to  go  to  school,  although 
Indian  boys  were  more  reticent  to  respond; 

7.  great  differences  toward  the  qualities  of  the  school  were 
revealed  between  judgements  attributed  the  two  parental 
categories,  with  the  Indian  responses  far  more  noncommittal 


and  less  approving ; 
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8.  Indian  boys'  positive  and  negative  responses  to  teachers 
were  less  based  on  the  "helping”  qualities  of  the  teacher,  and 
he  was  more  willing  to  express  a liking  for  all  teachers, 

and  to  be  more  reticent  to  respond; 

9.  although  more  reticent  to  respond,  and  less  concerned 
with  fidelity  to  self,  Indian  boys  were  also  proud  or 
unhappy  in  school  over  grades; 

10.  Indian  boys  seemed  slightly  less  often  made  unhappy  at 
school  by  other  pupils,  but  when  made  unhappy  it  was  for 
reasons  he  did  not  wish  to  reveal  (11%),  as  opposed  to 
teasing  for  idilte  boys  (15%); 

11.  both  preferred  male  pupil  companionship  in  class  (not 
mentioned  as  relative),  for  reasons  of  entertainment  and 
friendship  (41%  I;  58%  W),  although  many  Indian  boys  (48%) 
did  not  respond; 

12.  both  preferred  the  same  non-school  types  of  friends, 
except  that  Indian  boys  (11%)  more  often  mentioned  girls, 
and  more  often  (21%)  mentioned  as  a reason  that  out-of- 
school  friends  were  nuclear  family  members; 

13.  both  gave  tests  as  the  most  pressing  reason  for  wishing  to 
remain  home  from  school,  although  both  were  very  reticent 
to  respond; 

14.  both  expressed  the  same  preferences  for  or  experiences  with  the 
social  context  of  recreation; 

15.  Lidian  boys  stressed  fidelity  to  self  and  others  less 
often  in  response  to  the  item  concerning  proud  feeTilngs 
at  home,  and  were  more  reticent  to  respond; 
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16,  both  expressed  bad  feelings  v^en  not  remaining  faithful 
to  self  at  home  equally,  although  white  boys  (13%) 
stressed  poor  support  given  to  others  and  Indian  boys 
mentioned  violence  (11%)  or  ’’never”  (114); 

17,  both  expressed  roughly  similar  wishes  to  be  someone  they 
wanted  to  be  now,  except  that  Indian  boys  mentioned 
performing  roles  more  often  (10%)  and  white  boys  pro- 
fessional, clerical,  or  kindred  roles  (17%); 

18,  while  the  same  proportion  in  each  pupil  category  expressed 
a desire  to  occupy  a professional,  clerical  or  kindred 
role  in  the  future,  nearly  twice  the  proportion  of  white 
boys  expressed  some  kind  of  occupational  preference 
compared  with  Indian  boys. 


o 
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6.  THE  "TYPICAL”  GIRL  IN  THE  GRADE  RANGE  10-12; 


INDIAN  (57)  (131) 

Said  she  had  previously  lived; 


elsetdiere  in 

noidibre  else. 

44% 

Minneeota, 

33% 

elsewhere  in 

nowhere  else. 

33 

Minnesota, 

21 

no  response. 

14 

outside  Minnesota, 

17 

or  some  combina- 
tion of  *R?in 

or  no  response 

10 

92% 

Cities,  elsewhere 

in  Minnesota, 
outside  Minne* 

and 

sota 

10 

90% 

Said  her  best  school  subject  was; 

reading,  writing, 
spelling,  25% 

reading,  writing, 
spelling. 

28% 

art. 

23 

art. 

18 

physical 

sciences. 

19 

math, 

physical  sciences. 

15 

11 

11 

or  social 
studies 

12 

79% 

or  home  economics 

11 

83% 

Said  her  vorst 
social  studies,  33% 
physical 

sciences,  22 

reading,  writing, 
spelling,  19 

14 


school  subject  was; 


social  studies. 

26% 

math. 

24 

reading,  writing. 

23 

spelling 

or  physical 

11 

sciences 

o 
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or  math 


887. 


84% 
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Said  her  parents  visited  the  school: 


never. 

37% 

for  FTA  and  parent 

conferences. 

55% 

.^onetimes 

32 

sometimes. 

25 

or  for  FTA  and 

16 

parent  con- 

or  never 

ierences,  19 

88% 


Said  her  parents'  reaction  to  her  grades  was: 


bad  things  said. 

45% 

good  things  said. 

28% 

good  things  said. 

14 

bad  things  said. 

26 

noncommittal 
things  said. 

13 

noncommittal  things 
said. 

16 

no  response 
(by  child). 

10 

or  both  good  and 
bad  said 

16 

or  nothing  said 

10 

92% 

Said  her 

parents'  view  on 

school  attendance  was 

• 

to  say  to  go. 

75% 

to  say  to  go. 

57% 

or  to  say 
nothing 

16 

91% 

or  to  say  nothing 

34 

91% 

Said  her  parents' 

view  about  school  was: 

to  say  it  is 

to  say  it  is  good. 

53% 

good. 

42% 

to  say  nothing. 

16 

to  say  it  is  all 

to  say  it  is  all 

right. 

18 

12 

right. 

to  say  nothing. 

14 

or  to  say  it  is  bad_ 

11 

or  to  say  it  is 

bad 

12 

86% 


92% 


86% 
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Said  she  really  liked  a particular  teacher  because: 

he/she  iias  both  he/she  was  both 

"kind”  or  "nice"  **kind”  or  "nice” 

and  helpful,  46X  and  helpful  80% 

or  he/she  was 
**kind”  or 

"nice"  26 

72X 


Said  she  really  didn't  like 

slie  liked  all  the 
teachers,  42X 

he/she  was  'Wan" 
or  "hard"  and 
not  helpful,  32 

or  he/she  was 
'Wan"  or 
"hard",  14 

88X 


particular  teacher  because: 

he/she  was  'Wan" 
or  "hard"  and 


not  helpful. 

51X 

she  liked  all 

teachers. 

27 

or  no  response 

11 

Said  she  felt  really  proud  in  school: 


idien  fdie  per- 

formed well 

on  grades. 

56X 

no  response. 

21 

or  when  she  per- 
formed well  for 
herself  14 

91X 


when  she  performed 
well  on  grades,  SOX 

no  response,  18 

or  when  she  per- 
formed well  for 
herself  15 

93X 


Said  she  felt  really  bad  in  school: 


^en  she  did  not 
perform  well  on 


grades. 

35X 

no  response. 

34 

when  she  didn't  per- 


form  well  on 

grades. 

48X 

no  response. 

23 

when  she  did  not 
perform  well  for 
herself.  16 

when  she  did  not 
perform  well  for 
the  teacher  11 


or  when  she  didn't 
perform  well  for 
herself  18 

89X 


96X 


Said,  ffhen  asked  If  other  pupils  ever  made  her  feel  bad  at  school: 


no. 

44% 

yes. 

48% 

or  yes 

42 

or  no 

39 

86% 

V//  ra 

Said,  when  asked  why  she  responded  as  she  did 
(idien  asked  if  other  pupils  ever  made  her  feel  bad  at  school); 

no  response. 

35% 

others  tease  her. 

34% 

others  tease  her. 

18 

no  response. 

32 

because  of  race. 

18 

others  are  friends. 

14 

others  are 
friends. 

12 

or  because  others 
form  their  own 
groups 

11 

or  because  others 
form  their  own 
groups 

10 

93% 

91% 

Said  she  preferred 

as  a friend  in  class: 

a girl  (non- 
relative). 

72% 

a girl  (non- 
relative). 

69% 

no  response. 

13 

or  no  response 

17 

or  a boy  (non- 
relative) 

11 

86% 

96Z 


Said,  when  asked  %hy  she  liked  a 

pupil  is  enter*- 
talnlng  and 
provides  com* 
panlonshlp,  63% 

pupil  provides 

companionship,  16 

11 


certain  pupil  must  in  class: 

pupil  is  entertaining 
and  provides 
companionship,  73% 

or  no  response  15 

88% 


or  no  response 


90% 


Said,  When  asked  who  she  liked  a lot  who  is  not  in  school: 


a boy  (non- 

relative). 

48% 

a girl  (non- 

relative). 

16 

a girl  (rela- 

tive). 

14 

or  no  response 

13 

Said,  when  asked  why  she  liked  a 

person  is  enter- 
taining and 
provides  com- 


panlonship. 

61% 

or  no  response 

22 

83% 


Said,  when  asked  when  she  really 

no  response,  48% 

when  tests  are 

given,  19 

or  when  speeches 
are  given  18 

85% 


Said,  when  asked  what  she 

both  group  and 

solitary  games.  47% 

group  and  soli- 
tary recreation, 
often  with  read- 
ing and  popular 
music,  23 

or  group  games  16 

86% 


a boy  (non- 
relative). 

31% 

a girl  (non- 
relative). 

22 

no  response. 

16 

or  a girl  (rela- 
tive) 

11 

80% 

certain  person  who  is 

not  in  school 

person  is  entertain- 
ing and  provides 
companionship,  47% 

person  provides 
help. 

21 

or  no  response 

20 

88% 

wanted  to  remain  home 

from  school: 

no  response. 

49% 

when  tests  are 
given. 

24 

or  never  wishes 
to  stay  away 

10 

83% 

likes  to  do  for  fun: 

both  group  and  soli- 
tary games,  59% 

group  and  solitary 
recreation,  often 
with  reading  and 
popular  music,  21 

or  group  games  11_ 

91% 
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Said,  when  asked  when  she  felt  really  proud  at  home: 


no  response. 


467. 


no  response. 


34% 


when  she  does  right 
by  herself.  28 


^en  she  does  right 
by  others . 29 


or  when  she  does 
right  by  others  16 


90% 


or  when  she  does 

right  by  herself  28 


91% 


Said,  when  asked  when  she  felt  really  bad  at  home: 


no  response. 

40% 

no  response. 

35% 

when  she  does 

when  she  does  badly 

badly  by 

bv  others. 

24 

others. 

28 

when  she  does  badly 

when  she  does 

bv  herself. 

22 

badly  by  her- 

self. 

14 

during  violence 

(fights,  spank- 

or during  violence 

ings) 

14 

(fights,  spank- 

ings) 

11 

93% 

Said, 

idien  asked  what 

she  wants  to  be  now: 

self  Tme”), 

26% 

a woman. 

24% 

a woman. 

22 

no  response. 

22 

a performer  (TV, 

self  CW"), 

22 

movies,  radioX 

17 

a performer  (TV, 

no  response. 

13 

movies,  radio) 

13 

or  nothing;  no 
one;  don't 
know  10 


95% 


81% 


88% 
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In  the  final  category  of  pupils,  fifty-seven  Indian  girls* 
and  131  white  girls*  responses  are  juxtaposed.  Responses  followed 
the  general  tendency,  unbroken  except  for  the  boys*  responses  for 
the  grade  range  of  10  - 12,  toward  siinllar  patterns  for  most 

items  on  the  questionnaire: 

1.  both  said  they  had  lived  else\diere  about  as  often; 

2.  both  generally  liked  the  same  subjects  in  the  same  order, 
except  that  Indian  girls  liked  social  studies  (127.) 

and  white  girls  liked  math  (15%)  and  home  economics  (11%); 

3.  both  disliked  the  same  subjects,  although  in  different 
order; 

4.  the  parents  of  Indian  children  far  less  often  visited  the 
school; 

5.  the  Indian  girls  indicated  more  negative  and  nonconmlttal 
parental  responses  to  grades; 

6.  the  Indian  girls  indicated  that  their  parents  more  often 
ordered  them  to  attend  school; 

7.  both  indicated  that  their  parents  responded  about  the  same 
(positively)  to  the  school; 

8.  Indian  girls  far  less  often  Indicated  the  helpfulness 
(or  lack  of  it)  of  a favored  or  disfavored  teacher,  and 
indicated  to  one  question  a greater  tendency  to  like 
"all"  teachers; 

9.  both  indicated  they  felt  proud  or  badly  in  school  because 
of  grades,  although  Indian  girls  sometimes  said  they  felt 
badly  (11%)  when  they  did  not  perform  well  for  the  teacher; 

10.  both  Indlcatea  other  pupils  had  made  them  feel  badly  in 
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about  half  the  cases  in  each  category,  with  the  Indian  girls  more 
often  mentioning  race  as  a cause  (18%)  and  white  girls 
mentioning  teasing  (34%  vs.  18%); 

11.  both  indicated  a preference  for  girls  (non-relative)  as 
pupil  friends,  although  some  Indian  girls  mentioned 
boys  (11%) ; 

12.  Indian  girls  stressed  companionship  as  a friendship  focus 
slightly  more  than  white  girls; 

13.  both  pupil  categories  showed  '**rong  preferences  for  boys 
(48%  I;  31%  W)  as  out-of-school  friends; 

14.  both  indicated  friendship  and  companionship  as  the  reasons 
for  out-of-school  friendships  (61%  I;  47%  W),  although 
white  girls  favored  **helping**  responses  (21%); 

15.  both  wished  to  stay  away  from  school  during  tests  about 
as  often  (19%  I;  24%  W),  although  10%  of  the  white  sample 
"never”  wished  to  stay  away,  and  18%  of  the  Indian  girls 
wished  to  remain  away  tdien  a speech  was  required; 

16.  both  indicated  roughly  the  same  social  context  preferences 
or  experiences  for  recreation; 

17.  while  Indian  girls  were  more  reticent  to  respond,  both 
indicated  proud  feelings  at  home  accompanied  fidelity  to 
self  (28%  vs.  28%),  while  white  girls  more  often  mentioned 

support  of  others  (29%  W;  16%  I); 

18.  both  felt  badly  at  home  for  about  the  same  reasons, 
except  that  white  girls  more  often  mentioned  lack  of 
fidelity  to  self; 

19.  both  had  roughly  similar  responses  to  the  question  asking 
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vhat  they  would  wish  to  be  now,  except  that  slightly 
more  'white  girls  failed  to  respond  (22%  vs*  13%),  and 
10%  of  the  Indian  girls  did  not  know  «hat  they  would  wish 
to  be; 

20,  both  had  roughly  similar  responses  when  asked  what  they 
would  like  to  do  as  adults,  except  that  more  idilte  girls 
wished  to  be  school  professionals  (23%  vs.  10%),  and 
10%  of  the  \diite  girls  did  not  know  what  they  wished  to  be. 

7.  Sumnarles  Of  Indian-White  Differences  In  The  Pupil  Survey 

Prom  these  comparisons  of  1400  Blue  Pine  Indian  and  white  boys 
and  girls  in  three  grade  ranges,  a compilation  of  differences 
between  the  two  pupil  categories  may  be  made.  Similarities  are 
Ignored  in  this  compilation,  even  though  they  numerically  outweigh 
differences  between  Blue  Pine  Indian  and  white  students,  because 
mjinv  of  the  differences  which  follow  are  closely  related  to  a basic 
educational  and  cultural  problem  at  Blue  Pine!  the  crucial  separa- 
tion of  Indian  voune  people  from  Important  formal  and  Informal 

aspects  of  the  nubile  schooling  process* 


INDIAN  BOYS  (3-6) 


INDIAN  GIRLS  (3«6) 


Parents  visit  schools  far  less 
often ; 

Reticent  about  teacher  evalua- 
tion; 

Less  parental  approval  of  s 
school ; 

Less  pupil  emphasis  on  grades; 

Relatively  less  emphasis  on 
Instrumental  school  friend- 
ships ; 

In  absences.  Illness  more  im- 
portant than  tests; 

Fidelity  to  self  In  home 
setting  lower; 

Military  leanings;  blue  collar 
and  farm  occupations  shunned. 


Parents  visit  schools  far 
less  often; 

Parents  less  enthusiastic 
about  schools; 

Less  emphasis  on  teacher  "help- 
ing"; 

Less  emphasis  by  pupil  on 
grades ; 

More  emphasis  on  fidelity 
to  self  in  school; 

Relatively  less  emphasis  on 
instrumental  school  frlend- 
shios; 

Fidelity  to  self  in  home  set- 
ting lower; 


Parents  visit  schools  far  less 
often; 

Reticent  about  teacher  evalua- 
tion; 

Less  emphasis  on  teacher  "help- 
ing"; 

Reticent  about  proud  feelings  in 
school ; 

Less  emphasis  aix  grades; 

Relatively  less  emphasis  on 
Instrumental  school  friend- 
ships; 

In  absences.  Illness  more  impor- 
tant than  tests; 

More  vocationally  oriented  in  the 
"now",  far  less  so  in  future; 


(7-9> 

Parents  visit  schools  far  less 
often; 

Parents  more  negative  toward 
grades; 

Parents  more  likely  to  tell  child 
to  go  to  school; 

Parents  less  likely  to  approve 
of  school; 

Less  pupil  emphasis  on  teacher 
"helping"; 

More  pupil  reticence  about  prlde- 
ful  feelings  in  school; 

Less  pupil  emphasis  on  grades; 

Teasing  indicated  as  less  a prob- 
lem; 
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TWDYAN  BOYS  INDIAN  GIRLS  (7-9) 

Military  leanings;  blue  collar  Some  avoidance  of  speeches; 

and  farm  orientation  shunned; 

less  certainty.  Less  emphasis  on  school  occupa** 

tlonal  roles  In  future. 


(10-12^ 

Lived  elsewhere  more  often; 

Parents  visit  school  far  less 
often; 

Parents  far  less  positive  and 
conmltted  about  schools; 

Stressed  fidelity  to  self  less 
in  proud  feelings  at  school; 

Less  willing  to  criticise 
teachers,  and  less  emphasis 
on  teacher  "helping"; 

Teasing  less  important  In 
school; 

More  orientation  to  girls; 

More  violence  at  home,  but 
also  less  indicated  un- 
happiness; 

Radically  less  concretised 
vocational  perspectives. 


flO-12) 

Parents  visit  schools  far  less 
often; 

Parents  more  negative  and  non- 
committal on  grades; 

Parents  more  often  direct  child 
to  attend  school; 

Less  willingness  to  criticise 
teachers,  and  less  enq[>ha8ls 
on  teacher  "helping"; 

Bad  feelings  more  often  because 
of  failed  school  tasks! 

Race  a problem  In  school,  while 
teasing  less  a problem; 

Less  Instrumental  friendship 
ejcpectetlons; 

Slightly  more  desire  to  remain 
away  from  school,  especially 
when  speeches  are  to  be  made; 

More  reticent  about  proud  home 
feelings,  and  less  concerned 
with  fidelity  to  others; 

Less  emphasis  on  fidelity  to  self 
in  negative  times  at  home; 

Somewhat  more  willingness  to 
respond  to  questions  on  voca- 
tional predictions,  with  less 
emphasis  on  beccmlng  school 
professional. 


o 
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The  findings  of  this  portion  of  the  research  indicate  an  early 
detachment  from  the  teacher  on  the  part  of  Indian  children.  Teachers 
do  not  tend  to  be  seen  as  persons  assisting  in  a schooling  process 
(for  white  children,  usually  characterized  by  the  pursuit  of  grades), 
but  seem  to  be  viewed  from  a vast  social  distance.  Iliere  is  no 
comparable  feeling  of  working  camaraderie,  even  where  Indian  stu- 
dents profess  to  like  all  teachers.  Grades,  especially  in  the  early 
years,  are  far  less  Important  to  Indian  children. 

Parents  are  critical  of  the  schools,  and  more  noncommittal 
toward  them.  They  are  separated  from  the  schools  even  more,  per- 
haps, than  the  children,  yet  want  their  children  to  go  to  school  as 
much  or  more  than  \dilte  parents.  They  are  also  more  critical  of 
their  children's  school  performances. 

Indian  boys  in  the  early  grades  show  a narrow  range  of  Interest 
in  occupational  or  career  possibilities.  The  girls  show  a far 
broader  range  of  Interest,  but,  as  will  be  pointed  out  later,  rarely 
fulfill  these  interests. 

Tbese  suggestive  findings  led  to  further  research  in  the  area 
of  pupil-teacher  interaction,  a portion  of  idilch  is  reported  next. 

The  assumption  behind  the  use  of  a proiective  test  approach,  \diich 

was  chosen  as  a supplement  to  the  pupil  questionnaire,  was  that  the 

% 

Questionnaire  had  failed  to  detect  important  feelings  of  hoitilitv 
and  aversion  toward  the  school  on  the  part  of  Indian  pupils. 
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r.  and  bt-cultural  digsonance!  the^l«»*»n*^gv  children 

An  aspect  o£  continuing  Indian  education  reaearch  at  Blue  Pine 
consisted  o£  an  attempt  to  understand  why  Chippewa  as  opposed  to 
white  children  so  often  learn  to  effectively  evade  formal  schooling 
by  dropping  out,  or  by  becoming  non-participants  in  approved  forms 
of  classroom  activity.  It  seemed  that  one  place  to  look  for  develop* 
Ing  distance  between  the  formal  education  process  and  its  i>ur- 
veyors  and  the  Indian  child— aside  from  within  the  ranks  of  those 
who  had  already  dropped  or  been  pushed  out— was  within  the  grade 
school . 

In  the  late  fall  of  1966  a short  (15  minute)  essay  was 
requested  by  classroom  teachers  from  several  hundred  village  Indian 
and  bordertown  white  children  In  these  schools,  and  In  a middle- 
class  suburban  school  In  a nearby  Minnesota  city  of  approximately 
27,000.  The  essay  was  written  by  all  Indian  children  in  the  village 
elementary  schools,  by  all  white  and  Indian  children  In  the  border- 
town  elementary  school,  and  by  one  class  each  In  the  suburban 
school,  grades  two  through  six.  The  children  wrote  in  response  to 
the  question,  **What  is  School?”  No  personal  or  group  assistance 
was  given  the  children  after  this  bare  minimum  of  direction.  Mille 
primary  Interest  was  In  the  elicited  attitudes  of  Indian  children, 

*«e  supposed  their  responses  would  become  more  meaningful  when  com- 
pared with  the  attitudes  of  white  children  of  their  own  ages  and 
grades  from  the  same  regional  surroundings.  It  was  hoped. 
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In  the  light  of  our  understanding  that  attitudes  develop,  maintain, 
and  change  sltuatlonally,  that  responses  to  the  essay  task  would 
provide  comparative  Insight  Into  the  kinds  o£  accomodatlve  rela- 
tions Blue  Pine  Indian  children  had  learned  to  develop  to  the 
classroom.  It  was  because  o£  our  Interest  In  attltudes-ln-sltuatlon 
that  the  projective  device  was  administered  In  the  course  o£  the 
normal  school  day  by  an  already  familiar  teacher. 

Findings  will  be  described  by  grade  level  for  three  groups 
of  children:  white  children  from  a western  Minnesota  suburban 

school,  using  data  from  two  classes  per  grade;  white  children  from 
a reservation  border  comminlty  of  small  town  size,  using  data  from 
three  classes  per  grade;  and  Indian  children  from  three  small  Indian 
comnuiiltles  with  their  own  elementary  schools  for  children  living 
nearby.  Because  the  number  of  Indian  children  living  In  the  northern 
village  and  bussed  to  the  white  bordertown  school  was  small,  and 
because  we  wished  to  hold  them  separate  from  children  attending 
Indian  elementary  schools  for  reasons  related  to  research  assump- 
tions, discussion  of  their  projectives  was  handled  separately. 

Since  a major  concern  lav  In  determining  emerging  cultural  and 
social  distance  from  school  life  and  the  formal  education  process, 
m pr-fmarY  focus  In  the  comparative  analysis  of  the  data  was  upon 
the  culturally  modified  wavs  In  which  Indian  and  tdilte  pupils 
expressed  criticism  and  aversion  toward  aspects  of  the  school 


experience . 
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1 Egsav  content  aimlvais  by  grade  level 

A graph  of  the  percentages  o£  essays  containing  critical  or 
aversive  statements  toward  some  aspect  of  school  life  by  each  of  the 


three  populations  provide  a ready  summary  of  the  data: 


Percent  of 
essays  with 
one  or  more 
critical  or 
aversive 
statements 


100_  Village  Indians 

Bordertown 

90_  Whites  __ 

Suburban 

80_  Whites  


Pupil  Grade  Level 

FIGURE  I:  CHILDREN  MANIFESTING  CRITICISM  OR 

AVERSION  TOWARD  SOME  ASPECT(S)  OF  SCHOOL  LIFE 


Second  grade 

Most  of  the  second  grade  children  stressed  that  school  is  a 
place  of  *Wk,"  "learning,"  and  "play."  Blue  Pine  Indian  children 
from  the  three  small  reservation  community  schools  showed  no  differ- 
ences in  this  respect  when  compared  with  the  two  samples  of  white 
children.  Many  children  said  they  like  specific  school  subjects. 

Only  a few  stressed  such  advantages  as  warm  food  and  rooms  at  school, 
a surprising  finding  in  view  of  the  harsh  weather  and  living  stan- 
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dards  of  the  Reservation  region,  and  those  few  were  from  the  suburban 
sample.  Very  few  showed  dislike  for  any  subject,  nor  did  any 
criticism  or  aversion  appear  toward  either  their  teachers  or  other 
aspects  of  school  life.  The  most  striking  aspect  of  these  posi- 
tive responses  toward  school  from  white  and  Indian  children  was 
their  similarity.  Very  little  evidence  of  dislike  toward  any  aspect 
of  school  life  was  found,  and  all  three  categories  tended  to  res- 
pond quite  identically  in  terms  of  written  style  and  content.  Some 

responses  typical  of  the  children: 

(W)  It  is  a place  where  you  go  to  work.  It  is  idiere  you 
read  and  write.  It  is  where  you  go  to  learn.  You 
sometimes  eat  there.  You  write  on  paper. 

(W)  It*s  a place  ^ere  you  go  to  work  every  day  at  9:00. 

(I)  School  is  a place  where  we  work  and  play.  We  do  num- 
bers and  Reading  and  Spelling.  And  we  do  Phonics. 

And  we  draw  Santas  and  Reindeer.  And  we  work  hard. 

It  is  fun  when  we  get  done.  Some  stories  are  funny 
. in  our  book. 

(I)  Ife  write  at  school.  I can  read.  I play  at  school.  I 
work  at  school.  I like  writing. 


q.  Third  grade 

In  contrast,  white  third  graders  were  often  not  very  happy 
with  some  aspect  or  aspects  of  their  schools.  This  was  true  both 
among  those  going  to  the  border  school  and  those  in  the  suburb. 
While  **work,"  "learning,"  and  "play"  were  still  stressed  by  many, 
some  white  children  were  starting  to  isolate  subjects  they  did  not 
like  as  well  as  those  they  preferred.  Some  were  starting  to  grow 
critical  of  teachers,  scheduling,  and  even  the  idea  of  their  place 
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in  the  educational  program: 


(W-8uburban)  I think  school  Is  scabby.  And  I hate  It.  I do 
not  like  to  be  quiet.  And  I hate  Arithmetic  and  I hate 
that  kind  of  junk.  I wish  there  was  not  any  schools 
at  all.  And  I do  not  like  to  walk  all  the  time.  That's 
what  I think  of  school. 

(W-suburban)  It  Is  a place  idiere  we  work.  We  get  yelled  at. 
We  have  tests.  You  can't  have  fun  or  tell  jokes. 

(W-suburban)  It  Is  a place  where  you  have  to  work.  You  must 
take  only  25  minutes  of  gym.  School  Isn't  very  good. 

(W-suburban)  I don't  like  school.  Because  how  you  have  to 
sit  all  day  and  do  tests,  and  work,  and  all  that  stuff. 
Can't  play  out  long  any  more. 

(W-bordertown)  I don't  like  school.  I think  school  Is  dumb. 
In  less  time  than  that  I get  sick  of  It.  I like  recess 1 
In  summer  I am  glad.  I am  glad  when  Spelling,  Arith- 
metic, English,  and  everything  Is  over!  One  thing  I 
like  about  school  Is  I like  this  school  better  than 
any  other.  I don't  know  any  others. 

(f^bordertown)  I don' t like  school  because  there  Is  too 

much  work  to  do.  And  there  Is  another  reason.  Because  we 
have  to  work.  And  we  have  to  walk  to  school.  And 
If  we  are  late  a lot,  then  we  get  hacked.  And  that 
Is  It.  And  that  Is  the  truth. 

(W-bordertown)  I think  school  Is  lousy.  Because  you  work  all 
day.  You  take  tests  like  they  were  bubble  gum.  If  you 
talk  out  loud  to  your  friends  then  you  have  to  be 
moved  sometimes.  You  get  lousy  meals.  You  cannot 
eat  candy  or  chew  gum.  You  get  In  trouble  If  you 
pass  notes.  School  Is  just  not  made  for  me. 

(W-bordertown)  School  Is  crazy,  stupid,  and  dumb.  I hate  It 
and  It  hates  me.  Why  I don't  like  It  It's  hard.  The 
only  parts  I like  are  Reading,  recess,  and  Ihy-ed. 


In  all,  about  one-fourth  of  the  vdilte  children  who  completed 
the  projective  test  at  this  grade  level  expressed  some  form  of 
criticism  or  dislike  for  something  about  the  school.  Bordertown 
white  children  were  critical  or  expressed  dislike  over  three  times 
as  often  as  the  children  In  the  suburban  sample.  By  contrast,  only 
a few  Indian  children  made  criticisms  or  expressed  dislikes  with 


anything  near  the  Intensity  manifest  in  the  comnon  examples  listed 
above  for  white  children: 

(I)  In  school  I have  a lot  of  fun  but  not  as  much  as  at 
home.  Our  Christmas  play  Is  coming  up  soon.  It  Is 
going  to  be  In  the  evening  on  December  22.  I am  a 
singer  In  It.  Ify  buddy  is  a shepherd. 

(I)  School  Is  nice  but  It  Is  fun  to  work  at  home.  Some" 
times  we  play  school  at  home.  And  sometimes  we  play 
house  at  home.  And  when  we  go  back  to  school  It  is 
not  fun. 

(I)  School  Is  fine  but  I don't  like  Hath  and  English. 

But  I don't  like  boys  either.  They  fight  us  girls. 

A.  Fourth  erade 

The  pattern  of  critical  expression  that  developed  among  white 
children  In  the  third  grade  continued  Into  the  fourth.  At  this  level » 
about  half  of  the  '.hite  children  made  some  sort  of  qualifying  comment 
about  school,  but  only  about  three  in  twenty  Indian  children  made 
similar  comments.  In  both  cases,  many  idilte  and  Indian  children 
continued  to  describe  school  as  a place  where  "you  work"  or  a place 
where  "you  learn,"  or  both,  but  many  cited  learning  experiences  that 
'^.id  not  relate  directly  to  regular  school  subjects. 

Feelings  that  were  representative  of  the  "critical"  Indian 
fourth  graders'  responses,  lacked  feeling  and  specificity  when  com- 
pared with  the  responses  of  the  ^ite  suburban  children.  The  aversion 
of  the  white  children  in  the  border  school  near  the  Reservation  was 
very  marked,  even  greater  than  in  the  sample  of  suburban  children. 
Altogether,  about  six  in  ten  of  the  white  fourth  graders  frOTi  the 
border  school  made  critical  or  disaffected  remarks  about  school  and 
three  in  ten  from  the  suburban  school.  Responses  typical  of  non- 
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critical  children  showed  that  they  were  making  (or  had  already 
made)  adjustments  to  pressures  for  conformity  to  teacher  demands  and 
to  the  scheduling  regimen  of  the  school.  Some  acceptance  of  the 
conventional,  abstract  values  of  formal  education  was  also  notice- 
able. Up  to  this  level,  the  area  white  children  disliked  their 
schools,  and  sometimes  even  the  idea  of  school,  much  more  often 
than  the  Indian  children  on  the  Reservation.  Their  criticisms 
wet^  especially  impressive  when  it  is  considered  that  the  schools 
were  "designed"  for  them,  or  nominally  so. 


(W-suburban)  I like  school  very  much.  Because  the  teachers 
are  very  nice  and  a person  can  learn  very  much  there.  You 
get  a whole  hour  of  recess  and  a half  an  hour  for  Phy-ed. 
The  Arithmetic  is  easy  and  so  are  the  Social  Studies. 

Hie  price  for  a lunch  is  a little  high  but  I guess  that' s 
just  the  way  life  is.  The  meals  aren't  always  the  best 
but  the  cooks  are  doing  the  best  they  can.  I really 
don't  think  school  is  so  bad.  The  school  board  is  doing 
the  best  it  can. 

(W-suburban)  I like  school.  Because  It  is  so  small.  It 
Isn't  too  big  for  me  and  it  isn't  too  small.  It's  just 
right  for  me. 

(W-bordertown)  I think  school  is  fun.  Because  we  have  Art, 
Science,  English,  Arithmetic,  Spelling,  and  tests. 

And  I like  the  teacher  too.  I like  school. 


And  from  the  children  from  village  schools: 


(I)  A school  is  tdiere  I learn  to  read.  A school  Is  where 

I learn  to  write.  A school  is  where  I learn  my  manners. 
A school  is  a lovely  place.  A school  is  my  school  and 
everyone's.  A school  is  where  I learn.  If  I had  no 
school  where  would  I learn  to  read?  If  I had  no  school 
where  would  I learn  to  write?  If  I had  no  school 
where  would  I learn  my  manners? 


(I)  School  is  what  you  work  inside.  School  is  where  you 
work.  Work  is  Important  to  children.  Children  Is  fun 
in  school.  Children  is  not  in  school  on  Saturday. 
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Children  is  fun  to  play  with.  School  is  fun.  With 
childrens  It  Is  fun  to  play. 

(I)  School  Is  a place  where  we  can  learn  and  do  Arithmetic 
and  Spelling,  and  Reading,  and  work.  Wb  do  science 
and  English  and  some  on  the  chore  broom  too,  and  we 
write  on  our  desk  and  on  the  chore  broom  too. 


tj  Fifth  grade 

The  trend  that  established  itself  at  the  third  grade  continued 
into  the  fifth  grade.  The  suburban  white  and  Reservation  border 
white  children  continued  to  strike  out  at  their  schools,  while, 
at  this  grade  level,  virtually  no  Indian  children  made  critical 
remarks.  By  now,  over  half  of  the  white  children  were  in  some 
way  critical  of  school.  Also  apparent  at  this  grade  level  were 
noticeable  differences  in  expressive  ability.  The  Indian  children 
were  showing  signs  of  being  generally  out-classed  by  white  children, 
whose  compositions  were  becoming,  on  the  whole,  demonstrably  more 
lucid,  detailed,  and  grammatically  correct  than  their  Indian 
counterparts . 


(l^*bordertown)  School  is  where  I can't  play  whenever  I want 
to.  Where  I work  most  of  the  time.  Where  I play  with  my 
friends.  And  when  I'm  mean  I'm  sent  up  to  the  principal's 
office. 

(W^suburban)  Sometimes  work  is  easy  and  sometimes  hard.  I 
like  my  teacher  this  year  and  all  the  years.  And  I 
like  my  principal  and  my  nurse.  School  can  be  the 
best  place  in  the  world.  It  can  be  the  worst  place  too. 

I like  Spelling  and  Arithmetic  and  English.  But  I hate 
Science  And  Social  Studies.  I like  all  the  boys  in  my 
room  and  some  of  the  girls. 


In  contrast,  several  village  children; 
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(I) 


School  is  there.  You  learn  how  to  read  and  write  and 
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spell.  That's  what  is  school.  \ie  eat  at  school  and 
we  play  and  we  do  other  things  at  school.  Me  have 
Art  at  school  too.  Me  have  a Christmas  Play  too. 

That's  xdiat  we  do  at  school. 

(I)  School  is  warm  in  the  morning.  School  has  warm  dinners 
at  noon  time.  School  is  a place  where  we  learn.  Me 
have  pencils,  papers,  and  books. 

(I)  School  is  a place  where  we  go  to  learn  Science,  Math 
and  other  things.  School  is  a place  vdiere  it  is  warm. 
School  is  a place  where  we  take  a shower  and  go  outside 
and  play. 

(I)  School  means  everything  to  me.  Tf  you  liked  school 
it  would  mean  everything  to  you  too.  It  makes  you 
responsible  for  your  work.  To  listen  to  the  teacher 
and  mind  your  manners.  To  finish  your  work  and  make 
sure  it's  done.  Always  keep  your  feet  and  hands  to 
yourself. 


. A.  Sixth  grade 

At  sixth  grade  level  the  percentage  of  suburban  white  children 
who  made  critical  comments  about  school  dropped  to  about  one  in 
twenty.  The  percentage  for  xdiite  children  in  the  reservation 
border  school  dropped  to  about  four  in  ten.  One  in  five  of  the 
Indian  children,  however,  made  evaluations  that  were  considered 
disaffected  or  critical.  Differences  in  expressive  ability  became 
more  marked.  In  general,  most  white  children  from  both  suburban 
and  reservation  border  schools  had  become  observably  more  utilitarian 
in  their  viewpoints  toward  school,  seeing  it  as  necessary  in  various 
ways  to  "get  along"  for  further  schooling,  for  "success"  in  life, 
and  certainly  for  job  preparation.  But,  for  a large  minority  of 
bordertown  white  children,  school  appeared  to  be  a dreary  duty: 


(W**bordertown)  School  to  me  is  a place  to  learn.  To  play  and 
have  fun.  But  the  only  time  I have  fun  is  when  we  have 
recess  and  when  we  have  parties.  But  it  is  a torture  to 
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me.  It's  the  same  old  thing  every  day.  I get  up  at 
seven  o'clock  and  drag  mysei£  through  the  day  and  when 
it's  over  I'm  very  glad. 


Yet  most  suburban  children  were  ideologically  committed  by  this  time: 


(W-suburban)  School  is  a place  of  knowledge.  It  is  where 
we  learn  and  we  are  taught.  We  should  respect  school  for 
all  it  has  done  for  us. 

(W* suburban)  School  is  a place  where  men  and  women  teach 
children  Math,  English  (etc.).  School  is  also  a very 
good  place  to  stay.  Many  children  drop  out  of  school  at 
the  age  thirteen.  I think  all  children  should  go  all  the 
way  through  school  and  get  a good  education. 

(W-suburban)  School  is  a building  where  young  people  and 
adults  meet  and  learn  all  there  is  to  know  about  our 
country  and  everything  around  os.  This  is  to  help  us  so 
that  we  may  be  able  to  get  good  jobs  and  a good  education. 


Finally,  some  responses  typical  of  village  Indian  children: 


(I)  There  are  two  classes  in  each  room.  There  is  a gym, 
a hall,  two  laboratories,  a balcony,  an  office,  a 
faculty  room,  four  classrooms,  a sick  room,  a kitchen, 
a lunch  room,  and  a few  others. 

(I)  In  our  school  the  gym  is  quite  big.  Wb  go  play  in 
there  every  day  except  Tuesday  because  we  to  to 
Church  school.  I like  my  school  very  much  and  I 
like  all  of  my  work.  Some  work  is  a little  hard 
but  I try. 

(I)  I walk  to  school  and  is  so  cold.  First  we  have 
Social  and  then  Math  and  at  3:30  we  go  home.  And 
on  Tuesday  we  go  to  church.  At  2:30  we  go  and  come 
back.  At  3:30  we  go  home. 


It  was  apparent  that  the  Indian  children  did  not  see  school 
as  a preparatory  activity  when  their  responses  were  compared  with 
most  of  the  suburban  children  and  many  of  the  border  white  children 
in  the  sixth  grade.  The  ideas  about  school  shared  by  Indian  sixth 
graders  were  still  comparatively  concrete  and  locally  specific. 
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focused  on  physical  surroundings  and  the  more  obvious  rituals  of 
school  life.  Virtually  no  Indian  children  mentioned  the  vocational 
preparation  Implications  of  their  school  experience,  nor  did  any 
child  Indicate  that  school  was  a necessary  evil  for  some  greater, 
though  abstract,  good  such  as  "success".  Even  the  most  comnltted  of 
these  children  had  come  to  be  In  tune  with  the  requirements  of 
school  life  at  a comparatively  mechanical  level. 

Several  tables  of  the  percentages  of  criticism  or  negative 
expression  toward  some  aspect  of  school  life  by  each  of  the  three 
populations  provide  a ready  summary: 
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TABUS  CVTI:  COMPARISON  OF  WHITE  SUBURBAN  AND 

VILLAGE  INDIAN  PUPILS*  CRITICISMS  OR  DIS- 
LIKES OF  SOME  ASPECT(S)  OF  SCHOOL  LIFE 


White  Suburban  Pupils  Village  Indian  Pupils 


2 

57. 

57o 

3 

107 

57o 

Grade 

4 

307o 

157. 

Level 

5 

357. 

87. 

6 

77o 

207, 

TABLE  CVrat'  COMPARISON  OF  WHITE  BORDERTOWN 
AND  VILLAGE  INDIAN  PUPILS'  CRITICISMS  OR 
DISLIKES  OF  SOME  ASPECT (S)  OF  SCHOOL  LIFE 


White  Bordertown  Pupils  Village  Indian  Pupils 


2 

3Z 

57. 

3 

34% 

5% 

Grade 

4 

61% 

157. 

Level 

5 

71% 

87. 

6 

40% 

207, 
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TABU  CIX:  COMPARISONS  OF  SUBURBAN  AND  BORDER- 

TOUN  UHITE  AND  VILLAGE  INDIAN  PUPILS'  CRITICISMS 
OR  DISIIKES  OF  SOME  ASPECT(S)  OF  SCHOOL  LIFE 


Bordertown  and  Village  Indian  Pupils 

Suburban  Mil tea 


2 

4Z 

5Z 

3 

22% 

57, 

Grade 

4 

U6% 

15% 

Level 

5 

5S% 

8% 

6 

2U% 

20Z 

TABU  CR:  COMPARISONS  OF  WHITE  SUBURBAN 

AND  BORDERTOWN  PUPILS'  CRITICISMS  OR  DIS- 
LIKES OF  SOME  ASPECT(S)  OF  SCHOOL  LIFE 


White  Suburban  White  Bordertown 


2 

5% 

3% 

3 

10% 

34% 

Grade 

4 

30% 

61% 

Level 

5 

35% 

71% 

6 

7% 

40% 
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y Accomodating  btcultural 

While  aversion  or  criticism  are  indicators  of  one  kind  of 
negative  involvement  with  aspects  of  school  life  for  white  children, 
the  comparative  lack  of  L«uch  feelings  by  very  many  Indian  children 
supported  the  impression  from  classroom  observations  that  Chippewa 
children  learn  to  minimize  stressful  contacts  with  school  personnel 
and  with  the  initially  foreign  meanings  of  school  life  in  different 
accomodative  ways  than  white  children. 

The  Indian  child  in  a villi  s school  learns  to  see  the  school 
as  run  by  authoritative  white  adults  who  are  symbol..c  of  a racial  and 
cultural  system  of  delineations  he  has  come  to  know  in  various  ways 
since  birth.  His  learned  mode  of  adjustment  to  them  and  to  the 
regimen  of  the  school  is  consistent  with  tiie  general  response  pat- 
tern&  of  most  Blue  Pine  Chippewa  adults  when  under  cross-cultural 
stress.  Wi.^h  others,  they  form  an  accomodating,  uncommunicative 
front  that  will  help  them  get  by  with  a minimum  of  day-to-tiay  con- 
flict and  difficulty  in  their  dealings  with  whites.  Teachers  and 
other  staff  members  in  schools  idiere  young  Indian  children  are  in 
the  majority  subtly  promote  and  encourage  this  reactive  process, 
so  that  classrooms  are  typically  filled  with  children  who  have  been 
taught  to  limit  their  interaction  with  teachers  to  broad,  ritual 
observances,  most  of  them  in  support  of  a paramilitary  authority 
structure.  They  learn  from  older  children,  parents,  peers,  and 
personal  experience  that  mutual  adjustments  between  pupil  collectives 
and  teachers  **work,”  especially  from  the  all-important  standpoint 
of  classroom  "discipline."  But  the  prospect  of  gradually  improving 
cross-cultural  cooaaunlcetion  between  teachers  and  students  grows 


dlmner  as  these  insulated  cultural  representatives  become  more  adept 
at  defining  and  remaining  within  the  prescribed  boundaries  o£  a 
bare  minimum  of  interaction.  Eventually,  such  accomodations  lead 
to  a network  of  interlocking,  self-imposed  limitations  that  pre- 
serve the  form  of  schooling  but  severely  limit  its  content.  Informal 
schoolroom  interaction,  or  what  Jules  Henry  calls  classroom  **noise," 
is  both  diminished  and  altered.  One  result  of  these  modifications 
is  that  Indian  children  "learn”  from  the  classroom  experience  quali- 
tatively different  things  than  do  white  children.  White  children 
are  also  hurt  by  separation  from  teachers  arising  from  much  the 
same  process  described  above,  but  Indian  children  are  hurt  more. 

The  sealing-off  process  is  so  much  more  complete  for  them  that  break- 
ing out  later  on,  even  if  desired,  becomes  an  almost  insurmount- 
able task. 

ffiite  elementary  children  can  learn  to  criticise  a system  of 
formal  education,  because  in  some  ways  they  initially  and  sub- 
sequently aie  related  to  it  in  crucially  different  ways  than  the 
Indian  child.  Tlie  village  Indian  elementary  child  apparently  is 
never  allowed  to  become  an  Integral  part  of  the  system  in  the  ways 
\diite  children  are,  even  though  white  children  are  objectively 
fairly  powerless  and  in  a low  status  position  themselves. 

ft.  Essays  of  Indian  transfer  children 

In  the  case  cf  village  elementary  students  transferred  two 
years  ago  to  the  bordertown  elementary  school  north  of  the  Reser- 
vation, essay  analysis  showed  patterns  of  criticism  and  aversion 
toward  aspects  of  school  life  very  much  like  those  of  white  class- 
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mates.  While  It  is  too  early  to  draw  conclusions  from  this  evidence, 
in  part  because  of  comparatively  small  numbers  at  each  grade  level, 
a possible  tentative  interpretation  is  that  peer  group  accomodation 
with  school  staff  has  been  disrupted  or  given  little  chance  to 
develop  in  ways  typical  of  the  village  classrooms.  Indian  pupils 
may  be  learning  to  adopt  some  of  the  ways  of  their  white  classmates, 
and  they  may  also  be  learning  a different  type  of  reaction  to  the 
bordertown  classroom  because  of  qualitatively  different  teacher 
”noise.”  Peer-related  insularity  from  the  school  staff  as  a way 
of  dealing  with  the  stresses  of  the  classroom  does  not  seem  to  be 
developing  as  it  has  in  the  village  schools,  as  Table  I suggests. 

TABIE  CXI:  VILLAGE  INDIAN  CHILDREN  IN  A BORDER- 

TOWN ‘sCHOOL  MANIFESTING  CRITICISM  AND  NON- 
CRITICISM  OF  SOME  ASPECT(S)  OF  SCHOOL  LIFE 

Numbers  Numbers  ffith  No 

Critical  or  Hostile  Evidence  of  Negative  Feeling 

2 1 

3 8 

4 3 

5 4 

6 0 


4 

4 

4 

0 

10 


Grade 

Level 


Perhaps  it  would  be  instructive  to  allow  one  Indian  girl  to 
describe  her  reactions  to  school  life  at  this  point.  Vliile  her 
comnents  are  typical  of  other  Indian  children* s comments  in  the 
bordertown  school,  and  comparable  with  those  of  white  children  in 
the  same  school,  they  are  very  different  in  tone  and  specificity  when 
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compared  with  the  comments  o£  Indian  children  attending  village 
elementary  schools: 

In  the  morning  I hate  to  get  up  and  get  ready  to  go 
to  school.  Mostly  every  day  the  teacher  is  crabby.  I 
hate  school.  I never  get  sent  to  the  principal.  Some- 
times I don't  like  the  food  ve  eat  very  good.  But  I do 
like  Art,  and  to  go  to  the  library  and  have  parties. 

So  that's  the  way  school  is. 

It  is  apparent  that  this  child's  perception  of  school  life 
and  her  feelings  about  it  are  responses  of  the  type  we  have  tj^ically 
found  among  white  children.  Perhaps  it  is  reasonable  to  assume 
that  the  school  experience  has  been  qualitatively  different  in  the 
white-majority  bordertown  classroom  than  for  her  equivalents  in  the 
Indian  village  schools.  The  increased  frequency  of  criticism  or 
disaffection  in  these  remarks  and  in  others  like  them  from  Indian 
children  bussed  to  the  bordertown  idiite  school  may  indicate  that 
these  children  are  engaging  in  a qualitatively  different  form  of 
accomodation  to  school  life  than  their  village  Indian  counterparts. 

It  is  probably  too  early  to  tell  what  the  actual  properties  of  such 
a new  or  different  mode  of  Interaction  might  be  in  this  particular 
school  system,  or  fdiat  social  and  academic  meanings  a different  but 
apparently  more  "white"  accomodation  pattern  might  eventually  have* 

0.  The  neglected  humanity  of  children 

A significant  factor  associated  with  the  dynamics  of  Blue 
Pine  Reservation  schools  has  been  the  persistent  tendency  of  white 
educators  to  overwhelmingly  deny  the  value  of  Indian  culture  in  the 
classroom,  and  in  the  next  ideological  breath  to  praise  the  notion 


of  positive  Indivldusl  attention  to  ’’different**  or  culturally 
deprived”  children.  But  even  the  casual  observer  quickly  learns 
that  school  personnel  have  little  time  or  appropriate  training  for 
individual  attention  to  uncooperative  or  different  white  children, 
let  alone  for  Indian  children  with  an  alien  cultural  heritage. 

It  is  apparently  incumbent  upon  all  little  children,  both  white  and 
Indian,  to  learn  to  adjust  in  approved  vays  to  the  drill  and  authority 
of  the  school.  Within  the  framework  of  a lower-middle  class  value 
structure,  the  Blue  Pine  and  regional  schools  set  out  to  make  certain 
that  children  will  not  be  troublesomely  different,  even  if,  as  in 
the  case  of  Indian  children  in  the  Reservation  village  schools, 
this  means  they  wir  be  effectively  walled  away  from  interaction 
with  the  staff.  But  it  is  difficult  to  doubt  that  it  is  the  Indian 
child  who  suffers  most  from  this  process,  because  it  is  so  much  more 
complete  for  him.  The  Indian  child’s  comparative  absence  of  criti- 
cism or  aversion  toward  the  school  becomes  understandable  as  a 
function  of  a general  insularity  resulting  from  culture  contact 
problems,  but  which  is  ’’taught”  and  learned  with  devastating 
thoroughness  in  the  accomodative  bicultural  classroom. 

The  projective  analyses,  then,  corroborate  the  findings  of^ 
that  portion  of  the  research  ^diich  employed  a pupil_questioanaire. 
comparatively  analysed  the  Indian  and  white  pupils*  responses, 
and  determined  that  separation  from  formal  and  Informal  aspects  of 
the  schooling  process  was  a great  problem  for  Indian  children^ — Mso 
confirmed  and  better  understood  are  the  lower  levels_of  averslj^, 
critical,  or  alienated  responses  to  the  school  on  the  part. of  Blu^ 


Pine  Indian  children. 
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C-  Characteriflttcs  of  the  young  people;  more  dissonance 

The  Community  Action  Program  (CAP)  at  the  Blue  Pine  Reaerva** 
tlon  has  been  In  contact  with  a number  o£  Chippewa  boys  and  girls 
who  have  left  school.  The  Reservation's  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
(NYC)  activity,  an  aspect  of  the  local  CAP,  has  Itself  suffered 
from  the  tendency  of  these  ex*students  to  drop  out.  Of  the  first 
sixteen  enrol lees,  eight  were  dropouts  at  the  time  we  Interviewed 
the  NYC  director,  some  several  months  after  the  start  of  the  program. 
"Indifference"  was  the  word  used  by  the  director  to  refer  to  most 
of  the  young  peoples'  attitudes.  Including  not  only  the  dropouts 
but  some  youngsters  who  were  barely  hanging  onto  their  NYC  positions. 
The  director,  a sensitive  man  with  wide  regional  school  experience 
and  a working  knowledge  of  Blue  Pine's  people  and  culture,  described 
most  NYC  youths  as  prone  to  absenteeism,  tardiness,  and  poor  job 
performance,  but  added  that  a few  were  doing  well  In  their  part- 
time  jobs  and  chat  five  young  people  had  been  hired  In  regular  jobs 
after  their  NYC  experience. 

Early  In  the  project,  we  were  allowed  to  view  the  applications 
of  all  sixteen  of  the  Blue  Plhe  Chippewa  youngsters  idio  had  been 
associated  with  the  Reservation  NYC  program.  All  of  those  boys 
and  girls  had  had  some  schooling  In  one  of  the  four  bordertown  high 
schools  prior  to  leaving  formal  education.  About  half  of  them 
(seven)  left  school  for  academic  reasons,  while  five  of  the  girls 
became  pregnant  as  students  and  were  forced  to  terminate.  Two 
were  dropped  for  disciplinary  reasons,  and  two  more  left  because 
they  felt  uncomfortable  In  their  Inadequate  clothing.  The  number  of 
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years  of  formal  education  completed  by  the  ex-students  prior  to 

termination  of  their  academic  experience  broke  down  as  follows: 

TABLE  cm:  YEARS  OF  SCHOOLING  OF  N.Y.C. 

APPLICANTS 


Grade  Level 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 


Number  of  Young  People 

2 

6 

2 

4 

2 

16 


Blue  Pine  Is  a relatively  acculturated  reservation  In  certain 
respects.  Including  the  almost  exclusive  use  of  English  as  the 
functional  language.  Fifteen  of  the  dropouts  came  from  families 
where  only  English  was  spoken,  and  one  came  from  a household  where 
Chippewa  was  sometimes  used  by  older  persons  as  a second  languafe. 
None  of  the  dropouts  spoke  Chippewa  themselves.  Only  two  applicants 
came  from  homes  where  family  Income  was  above  $2,000,  but  no  appli- 
cant came  from  a home  where  the  Income  was  above  $3,000.  The  dis- 
tribution of  family  Income  for  the  other  fourteen  young  people 
showed  that  six  were  below  $1,000  and  eight  between  $1,000  and  $2,000 
per  year.  Half  of  the  youths  came  from  families  where  the  head  of 
the  house  was  not  working.  Ten  were  from  homes  housing  six  or  more 
persons,  and  In  two  cases  ten  persons  were  living  under  the  same 
roof.  Nhen  the  calibre  of  housing  typical  of  Blue  Pine  Is  considered 
In  terms  of  these  numbers,  the  likelihood  of  severe  crowding 
becomes  Impressive.  Six  youngsters  still  did  not  know  what  kind  of 
work  they  wanted  to  go  Into  at  the  time  of  their  application  to 
N.Y.C. , and  the  others  named  clerical,  nursing,  and  operative 
occupations  as  their  eventual  goals. 
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1 ■ Dronout  Interviews 

During  the  late  fall  of  1966  a questionnaire  was  administered 
by  Indian  Interviewers  to  twentyseven  high  school  dropouts,  some 
of  them  enrolled  In  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  program.  All  of 
the  young  people  lived  In  homes  on  the  Reservation,  primarily  In 
the  villages.  The  Interviewers  lived  In  the  same  communities,  and 
were  from  the  same  general  sociO“economic  background.  Even  though 
the  interviewers  knew  each  dropout  personally,  they  reported  diffi" 
culty  getting  these  young  people  to  speak  about  their  school  ex- 
periences. "I  guess  it's  so  bad  they  just  don't  want  to  talk  about 
it,"  said  one  of  the  interviewers,  an  active  older  woman  with  some 
children  of  her  own  who  did  not  finish  high  school.  Eight  questions 
were  asked  of  the  dropouts,  of  whom  nine  were  boys  and  eighteen 
were  girls.  The  questions  were  open-ended,  and  it  was  optional 
with  the  respondent  whether  he  or  she  cared  to  fill  out  the  forms 
personally  or  dictate  to  the  Indian  interviewer. 

The  first  question  asked  whether  the  ex-students,  when  they 
were  attending  school,  had  had  anything  happen  to  them  that  was 
unpleasant  or  may  have  discouraged  them;  something  that  they 
wouldn't  like  to  have  happen  to  their  children.  Four  of  the  nine 
boys  in  the  sample  answered  this  question  positively,  but  only  two 
could  give  reasons  about  why  they  felt  discouraged  or  upset  by 
something  unpleasant.  One  made  reference  to  "the  principal,"  and 
the  other  remarked,  "(I)  just  didn't  fit  in.  I felt  I was  out  of 
place."  Ten  of  the  eighteen  girls  in  the  sample  answered  positively, 
and  eight  of  these  gave  reasons.  None  of  these  young  people  whose 
recollections  follow  gave  direct  reference  to  white  schoolmates  as 
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the  source  of  demoralizing  teasing  or  negative  references  to  dress, 
a commonly  heard  complaint  and  reason  for  dropping  out,  but  it  is 
unlikely  that  they  were  referring  to  their  Indian  classmates, 
nearly  all  of  whom  dress  with  about  the  same  relative  shabbiness 
compared  with  most  of  the  white  young  people  in  the  high  schools. 

In  addition  to  such  status  indicators  as  clothes,  important  in  a gen- 
eral way  to  school  life,  these  girls  also  made  reference  to  poor 
grades  and  poor  relations  with  teachers  as  important  problems  for 
them  while  they  were  in  school: 

The  teachers  were  mean,  and  the  children  liked 
to  tease  and  make  fun  of  the  clothes  you  wore. 

I didn't  have  much  clothes. 

The  disrespectfulness  toward  each  other's  prop- 
erty (clothes,  personal  belongings,  and  general 
persons),  and  the  belittling  of  one  another. 

I hope  my  children  have  better  grades  than  me. 

My  grades  were  low.  I hope  that  doesn't  happen 
to  my  children. 

I had  discouragements  and  I wouldn't  like  to 
have  my  children  have  things  like  that  happen 
to  them. 

The  teachers  were  mean  and  the  children  liked 
to  tease  and  make  fun  of  the  clothes  you  wore. 

The  second  question  in  the  open-ended  series  asked  whether 
anything  had  happened  to  them  in  school  that  they  liked,  that  en- 
couraged them,  or  something  they  would  like  to  have  happen  to  their 
children.  Five  of  the  nine  boys  cited  something  about  school  in 
answer  to  this  question,  four  of  which  were  in  some  way  positive. 

Hie  fifth  boy  said,  "If  there  was  anything  good  about  the  school 


I'd  never  have  quit."  Two  of  the  others  mentioned  sports  as  a 
rewarding  part  of  their  school  experience,  and  one  seemed  to  feel 
unhappy  about  his  choice  to  quit: 

I realize  now  that  when  I went  to  school  I 
should  have  stayed  until  I knew  some  trade. 

So  I'd  like  to  have  my  kids  learn  something. 

Eleven  of  the  eighteen  girls  answered  affirmatively  in  some  way 
to  this  question,  and  some  said  they  had  received  helpful  assistance 
from  some  of  their  teachers: 


Teachers  tried  to  help. 

Special  attention  shown  by  some  teachers  toward 
their  classes  and  genuine  feeling  of  being  wanted 
to  learn. 

Yes,  the  teachers  were  fairly  nice  and  the  work 
wasn't  hard. 

Couple  of  nice  teachers. 

I really  had  a wonderful  two  years  of  school  which 
I really  miss.  I hope  my  children  get  a real  educa- 
tion idiich  they  need  and  at  the  same  time  get  some 
enjoyment  out  of  it. 

I would  of  liked  to  finished  school  but  I ha^  a child. 


Each  of  the  twenty-seven  dropouts  was  asked  whether  he  or  she 
thought  that  their  children  would  get  better  jobs  if  they  finished 
high  school.  There  was  no  indication  among  the  responses  from  these 
young  people  that  they  had  failed  to  grasp  the  economic  importance 
of  successful  experiences  with  the  system  of  formal  education. 

Every  one  of  the  male  dropouts  answered  yes  to  this  question,  and 
one  added,  "If  the  teachers  were  not  prejudiced."  Similarly,  every 
female  dropout  said  yes,  and  a few  went  on: 
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Yes,  therefore  I'm  encouraging  my  childfen  to  finish 
school. ’ 

Definitely.  High  school  is  only  the  first  step 
toward  a special  career. 

Yes,  and  they  may  need  a college  education. 

Yes,  because  nowadays  it  takes  a high  school 
education  to  get  a good  job. 

The  interviewers  asked,  "Have  you  ever  wished  you  could  go 
back  to  school?  What  kind  of  job  would  you  prepare  for?  What  kind 
of  schooling  do  you  want?"  All  eighteen  of  the  girls  said  they 
wished  they  had  gone  back  to  school.  All  but  four  said  they  wanted 
to  be  practical  nurses,  registered  nurses,  beauticians,  office  girls 
or  secretaries.  One  said  she  wanted  to  develop  a skill  for  "use 
in  later  life."  Seven  of  the  nine  young  men  answered  yes  in  some 
way  to  this  question.  One  of  the  other  two  was  not  certain  he  wanted 
to  go  back,  and  the  other  answered,  "I  never  wished  to  go  back  to 
school."  The  others  stated  what  they  would  hope  to  gain  from  going 

back: 


I like  to  be  a game  warden. 

I could  go  back  to  school  and  study  Mechanic. 

Trade  school  is  needed. 

Anything.  High  school. 

Mechanics. 

Three  of  the  nine  boys  answered  no  to  the  question,  "Was 
anyone  upset  when  dropped  out  of  school?  I^at  happened?" 

Three  of  the  remaining  six  said  their  parents  or  brothers  and  sisters 
bed  become  upset  over  their  dropping  out.  Eight  of  the  girls  said 
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no  one  became  upset  when  they  dropped  out,  and  five  of  the  remaining 
ten  said  their  parents  or  other  relatives  were  disturbed  by  their 
dropping  out.  One  of  these  girls  sai^.  the  teachers  in  her  school 
were  also  unhappy  with  her  decision.  Oily  one  boy  indicated  that 
others  had  tried  to  get  him  to  go  back  to  school.  He  identified 
these  interested  persons  as  his  parents.  Three  of  the  girls  in  the 
sample  indicated  that  ‘:heir  parents  had  tried  to  talk  them  into 
going  back  to  school,  but  the  others  strongly  indicated  they 
became  fairly  much  on  their  own  after  decidin-  *o  quit,  either 
through  social  circumstances,  personal  preference,  or  both: 

I was  ill  most  of  the  time  and  the  assistant 

principal  didn't  ^elieve  me  so  I quit. 

I became  a mother. 

I quit  when  they  (parents)  got  mad. 

I got  married  and  started  a family  at  17. 

I had  a child. 

I couldn't  get  along. 

I couldn't  go  back  right  away. 

"Did  you  ever  quit  school  and  then  go  back?  If  yes,  what 
happened?"  Four  of  the  male  dropouts  quit  and  never  went  back,  but 
the  others  told  of  how  Otey  came  to  have  multiple  experiences  with 
dropping  out: 

Tes.  Hiey  wanted  to  keep  me  in  the  same  grade. 

X went  back  three  time. 

1 went  back,  but  I just  got  tired  of  school. 
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They  tried  to  get  me  back.  I quit  and  went  back 
but  I became  16  years  and  decided  to  quit,  because 
the  teachers  never  gave  me  time  to  do  my  work. 

Five  of  the  elgjhteen  girls  went  back  to  school  after  quitting. 
Four  of  them  say: 

Last  year  I went  back  in  the  fall  and  quit  again. 

I went  back,  but  I still  coi.'*'’n*t  make  it. 

I went  back  after  I had  the  child. 

After  marriage,  I went  back. 

The  final  question  was  perhaps  the  most  Important  of  the  el^t. 
It  asked,  **When  you  finally  quit  school,  what  led  you  to  quit?** 

All  nine  of  the  males  in  the  sample  gave  reasons  for  wanting  to 
quit.  Of  these,  only  two  Indicated  specific  displeasure  with  teachers 
(**I  didn*t  like  them**)  or  with  school  (**I  didn't  like  it**).  Ihe 
others  gave  varying  reasons  for  quitting: 

I just  wanted  to. 

No  transportation  to  and  from  high  school,  idiich  was 
22  miles  from  home. 

Reading  problem. 

I just  didn't  care. 

I was  21  years  old  so  I quit. 

I didn't  want  to  stay  in  the  same  grade. 

I couldn't  be  quiet. 

Sixteen  of  the  eighteen  girls  in  the  sample  gave  some  reason  for 
quitting  school.  Seven  of  these  referred  in  some  way  to  pregnancy; 
in  one  case  rather  obliquely  ("1  was  in  my  third  month  of  motherhood**). 
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The  other  nine  commented  variously: 

I took  half  11th  grade  subjects  and  half  12th  grade 
subjects. 

I was  needed  at  home  and  got  behind  in  my  work. 

Lacking  a subject  in  the  12th  grade. 

Because  of  a death  in  our  family.  My  aunt  left 
a small  baby  for  my  grandmother  to  care  for  so  I 
had  no  choice  but  to  help  my  grandmother. 

Nothing. 

Got  in  a fight  with  Mrs.  - chewing  gum. 

No  clothes. 

Because  I didn*t  like  school. 

I just  couldn*t  catch  on  to  it. 

The  responses  of  these  girls  indicate  how  vulnerable  their  formal 
education  careers  are  to  pregnancy,  but  the  variety  of  other  reasons 
for  quitting  school  demonstrate  how  varied  forces  can  team  up  to 
minimize  the  chances  for  success  of  Indian  children  in  high  school. 


y,  The  neglected  hiimanitv  of  young  peoplg. 

Analysis  of  the  content  of  the  questionnaires  suggests  that 
making  contact  with  school  in  a meaningful  way  is  a basic  problem 
with  Blue  Pine  children.  A wistful,  poignant  quality  pervades  their 
responses  to  the  questions  we  asked  about  their  school  experiences, 
and  as  we  found  to  be  the  case  with  the  vast  majority  of  children 
in  the  lower  grades  on  and  near  Blue  Pine,  there  are  few  cases  of 

anger  or  hostility  toward  the  school. 

Blue  Pine  youngsters  who  drop  out  of  school  are  doing  the  nor- 


to  the  stresses  imposed 
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inal  thing  for  their  communities  in  response 


by  attending  classes  in  high  school  and  junior  high  school  in  border 
towns  fdiere  they  are  in  a minority  position  vis-a-vis  their  white 
classmates.  Until  they  enter  these  schools,  they  attend  village 
elementary  schools  where  a vdilte  boy  or  girl  is  only  occasionally 
a classmate.  The  kinds  of  relationships  they  learn  to  establish 
to  teachers,  school  chums,  and  the  one-classroom  regimen  of  these 
schools  contrasts  sharply  with  the  hustle  and  bustle  of  border- 
town  high  schools  that  require  a change  of  classrooms  and  classmates 
every  hour.  The  long  years  of  attending  school  with  the  same  faces 
and  with  the  same  useful  ways  of  helping  to  control  the  stresses 
of  school  life  serve  little  purpose  when  the  transfer  to  a border- 
town  school  occurs.  Indeed,  these  accomodative  patterns  are  actually 
debilltatlve  in  the  bordertown  school,  though  they  may  have  .’»erved 
well  enou^  for  the  village  elementary  school:  teachers  have  aiffer- 

ent  expectations  than  these  village  children  have  been  used  to 
encountering;  the  breakup  of  the  supportive  group  is  not  countered 
by  the  creation  of  a new  one;  academic  failure  becomes  an  immediate 
threat;  and  strange,  new  idiite  faces  seem  to  radiate  distaste  and 
annoyance  toward  them. 

Because  of  restricted  forms  of  relatiaiships  Blue  Pine  children 
learn  to  develop  to  the  public  schools  in  their  village  communities, 
their  reaction  to  transfer  to  a bordertown  school  sometimes  takes 
the  extreme  form  of  trauma.  Eventually,  this  terror  subsides  into 
a kind  of  permanent,  visible  uneasiness  and  frozen,  inarticulate 
social  and  academic  incapacity.  Itoat  of  these  students  are  per- 
manently sealed  off  from  the  possibility  of  a school  experience  that 
would  give  them  a measure  of  academic  prowess  and  self-esteem.  By 


learning  to  relate  to  white  village  elementary  school  teachers  In 
ways  patterned  after  Blue  Pine  adult  responses  to  white  pressure, 
through  the  consequences  of  Interaction  with  school  personnel  who 
Informally  teach  these  patterns,  and  through  learning  from  older 
students  and  parents,  these  young  people  become  In  many  ways  young 
adults  before  their  time.  The  decrease  of  human  contact  that  results 
from  the  processes  of  the  accommodative  blcultural  classroom,  and 
the  cumulative  effect  of  countless  Informal  Indications  of  personal, 
cultural,  and  racial  Inferiority  serve  to  create  students  idio  are 
Irrelevant  to  the  classroom.  It  Is  then  little  wonder  that  these 
Chippewa  men  and  women,  among  white  boys  and  girls  still  In  ado* 
lescence,  would  find  formal  schooling  In  the  bordertown  not  only 
upsetting  and  strhnge,  but  usually  Irrelevant  from  their  own  stand- 
points . 

Yet  these  feelings  of  Irrelevancy  cannot  erase  the  overwhelm- 
ing Impression  that  Chippewa  young  people  who  once  left  school  have 
sought  out  ways  to  return.  As  we  have  seen,  some  have  even  gone 
back  several  times  and  suffered  multiple  defeats  In  the  schools. 
Indian  young  people  also  fully  support  the  Ideology  of  formal  educa- 
tion and  realise  the  crucial  relationship  between  satisfactory  com- 
pletion of  formal  education  hurdles  and  the  strengthened  likelihood 
of  success  In  the  world  of  work.  But  despite  these  understandings 
and  coomltments,  school  doesn’t  work  for  most  Blue  Fine  young  people. 

Tlie  question  of  return  to  schooling  for  Indian  youngsters 
Is  complicated  by  the  very  nature  of  those  schools.  Many,  not  just 
Indians,  must  seriously  doubt  the  usefulness  of  well-meant  ”drop-ln” 
programs  that  only  serve  to  readmit  former  students  to  defeating 
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circumstances*  Add  to  this  the  multiple  humiliating  abasement  rites 
the  student  must  endure  upon  his  re-entry,  and  the  situation  looks 
even  more  bleak. 

The  same  unchanged  schools  will  not  do  with  former  rejectees 
and  opt-outs  what  they  cannot  do  very  well  even  for  those  few 
Indian  young  people  who  persist  and  manage  to  graduate. 
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VIII.  An  Overview  Of  The  Research 

A.  A brief  restatement  of  research  objectives,  with  an  introduction 
to  the  findings 

The  research  at  the  Pine  reservation  was  designed  to 

acquire  more  complete  knowledge  about  cultural  disjunctions  between 
aspects  o£  school  systems  and  aspects  o£  community.  In  order  to 
properly  attempt  to  find  answers  to  the  question  "what  does  school 
mean  in  the  lives  of  Indian  children  attending  public  institutions?", 
gaps  in  knowledge  about  the  cultural  characteristics  of  Blue  Pine 
schools  and  coomunitles  w6i.e  narrowed  by  the  research  project.  The 
following  perspectives  were  employed:  (1)  the  folk*urban  continuum 

of  cultural  characteristics  and  social  structure;  (2)  the  notions  of 
community  as  a socio-cultural  system  and  school  as  a socio-cultural 
system  (or  institution);  (3)  the  structural-functional  approach  to 
the  comparative  analysis  of  community  and  educational  institutions; 

(4)  the  prcd>lems  of  relationships  with  minorities  in  the  light  of 
the  national  society  and  its  educational  goals;  (5)  the  folk  society 
and  its  internal  characteristics,  as  related  to  contact  with  techno- 
cratic societies. 

1.  The  first  perspective 

The  White  Earth  Indian  population  is  further  along  the  folk- 
urban  continuum  of  cultural  characteristics  and  social  structure  than, 
for  example,  the  Pine  Ridge  country  Indians  studied  by  the  Waxes. 
Indeed,  these  Indians  appear  in  many  respects,  as  the  data  have  shown, 
to  be  much  like  the  poor  white  population  of  the  surrounding  country- 
side. These  similarities  are  not  limited  to  socio-economic  indices, 
but  are  also  present  in  basic  attitudes  toward  formal  education.  In 
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addition,  the  data  collected  in  this  project  on  Indian  parents  and 
vhite  parents,  as  well  as  Indian  village  dt^^ellers  and  white  town 
dwellers,  raise  questions  about  the  definitions,  cultural  and  socio- 
economic, of  the  contemporary  Blue  Pine  Chippewa  Indian.  Much  of  the 
scientific  literature  of  the  past  does  not  seem  to  be  applicable 
today  for  adequately  understanding  these  contemporary  Indians  and  their 
relationship  to  the  population  that  surrounds  them. 

2,  The  second  perspective 

Employing  the  notions  of  community  as  a socio-cultural  system, 
and  school  as  a socio-cultural  system  or  institution,  we  have  seen 
through  attitudinal  data  that  basic  attitudes  toward  eight  community 
areas  are  in  most  cases  quite  different  for  village  Indian  parents 
when  compared  with  white  parents  living  in  Blue  Pine  border  towns. 

We  have  seen  that,  whether  attitudes  are  negative  or  positive,  the 
two  types  of  community  are  indeed  measurably  different.  We  have  also 
seen,  in  spite  of  basically  similar  attitudes  to*«’ard  formal  educa- 
tion on  the  part  of  Indian  village  parents  and  bordertown  white 
parents,  that  attitudes  towards  the  schools  as  such  are  quite  differ- 
ent, We  have  seen  this  both  from  the  data  obtained  from  the  two 
categories  of  parents  as  well  as  the  data  obtained  from  the  two  cate- 
gories of  pupils. 

3.  The  third  perspective 

The  research  employed  the  structural-functional  approach  to 
the  comparative  analysis  of  community  and  educational  institutions. 

The  data  suggest,  as  we  vrill  amplify  further  in  a later  section,  that 
the  schools  serve  best  the  local  white  population  and  serve  far  less 


well  the  local  Indian  population.  Howeverj,  we  have  also  chserved 
that  the  schools  in  many  respects  do  not  adequately  serve  the  local 
\diite  population  itself.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  Indian  parents 
pay  strong  verbal  service  to  the  value  of  formal  education  for  them- 
selves and  their  children,  it  is  apparent  that  these  schools  do  not 
serve  the  ideological  interests  of  the  Indian  parents  in  productive 
ways. 

4.  The  fourth  perspective 

The  problems  of  relationships  with  minorities  in  the  lig^t  of 
the  national  society  and  its  educational  goals  was  the  concern  of 
the  fourth  perspective.  We  will  attempt  to  show  in  the  analysis  which 
follows  that,  while  high  drop-out  rates  and  other  data  suggest  that 
Blue  Pine  schools  do  not  adequately  serve  Indian  children  and  parents, 
the  real  problems  of  the  schools  and  the  Indian  community  are  not  so 
much  concerned  with  "basic”  cultural  differences,  but  rather  with 
the  failure  of  the  schools  to  impart  skills  to  Indian  children  and 
parents  which  are  not  usually  thought  appropriate  to  the  normal  curri- 
culum. 

5.  The  fifth  perspective 

This  perspec.ti.ve  was  concerned  with  the  folk  society  and  its 
internal  characteristics,  as  related  to  contact  with  technocratic 
societies.  The  position  paper,  which  appeared  in  an  earlier  section 
of  this  report,  portrayed  Blue  Pine  as  a modern  species  of  the  Indian 
folk  society,  ill-fitted  to  deal  adequately  with  certain  cross- 
cultural  contact  problems.  Among  the  gamut  of  cross-cultural  con- 
tact problems,  of  course,  are  those  concerned  with  public  schooling. 
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I'he  lack  of  solidarity  at  Blue  Pine,  and  other  problems  already 
referred  co,  have  placed  Blue  Pine  communities  in  a passive  and 
a largely  uncontributive  posture  in  relation  to  the  schools.  As  in 
the  case  of  the  other  perspectives  outlined  above,  the  implications 
of  this  relationship  will  be  discussed  further  in  a later  section. 

B.  Research  hypotheses 

Six  hypotheses  formed  a framework  for  initial  research  activi- 
ties. These  were  identical  to  hypotheses  formulated  by  the  Waxes, 
with  occasional  minor  modifications,  and  were  employed  in  essentially 
unmodified  states  throughout  the  research. 

1.  The  first  hypothesis 

Village  Indian  adults  are  isolated  from  the  schools 
which  their  children  attend.  They  visit  schools  sel- 
dom, are  ignorant  of  the  curricular  v^ork  in  progress, 
are  troubled  by  the  relationship  of  their  children  to 
the  school.  Most  have  little  influence  on  the  conduct 
of  the  school  and  they  do  not  attempt  to  exercise  much 
influence. 

The  data  from  this  project  show  that  the  first  hypothesis  is 
validated  at  the  Blue  Pine  Reservation.  Indian  people  are  troubled 
by  the  relationship  of  their  children  to  Blue  Pine  schools,  9-nd  ignorant 
of  the  operating  mechanics  of  the  schools.  Most  have  little  or  no 
influence  on  the  conduct  of  the  school,  even  though,  in  some  cases  to 
be  described  later,  some  parents  actually  attempt  to  exercise  influence. 
In  most  cases,  these  attempts  cause  distractions  on  the  part  of 
educators,  but  make  no  real  changes  in  the  operations  of  the  schools. 
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2,  The  second  hypothesis 

Educators  are  ignorant  of  the  cultural  peculiarities 
and  domestic  existence  of  their  village  Indian  pupils 
and  interpret  their  behavior  from  within  their  own  cultural 
framework,  thus  regarding  their  pupils  as  "culturally 
deprived".  Many  posit  qualities  to  the  Indian  population 
that  seem  to  "explain"  why  the  task  of  educating  the  child- 
ren is  difficult. 


The  data  from  this  project  show  that  educators  do,  in  fact, 
know  little  of  Indian  life  at  Blue  Pine  and  do  interpret  the  life 
styles  of  Blue  Pine  people  under  the  cultural  deprivation  ideology. 

As  we  will  describe  later,  the  employment  of  the  cultural  deprivation 
ideology  often  acts  as  a convenient  rationale  for  dismissing  pain- 
fully disturbing  failures  of  the  schools,  themselves.  But  this  same 
borrowed  rationale  is  also  used  by  some  Indian  parents  to  explain 
their  children's  failures  in  school. 


3.  The  third  hypothesis 

Village  Indian  pupils  form  strong  peer  societies, 
distinct  from  the  control  of  their  Indian  elders  or  white 
educators,  and  coalesced  about  values  and  practices  which 
are  indifferent  to  those  of  the  schooling  process. 

These  peer  societies  are  stronger  where  more  vdiites  are 
f e 1 low- c las  sma  te  s . 


The  project  data  do  not  support  the  hypothesis  as  stated. 

In  a later  section,  elements  of  the  third  hypothesis  will  be  examined, 
one  by  one,  in  light  of  findings  which  tend  to  show  that  strong  peer 
societies  do  not  form  among  Indian  children  at  Blue  Pine  in  ways 
that  serve  to  actively  disrupt  the  functions  of  the  school.  A 
different  situation  obtains,  and  it  shall  be  discussed  shortly. 

4.  The  fourth  hypothesis 

The  perspective  of  village  Indian  adults  toward  the 
national  society  and  the  role  of  education  therein  differs 
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from  that  of  the  urban  middle  class  and  reflects  the 
particular  values  and  fithos  of  their  own  existence.  The 
villas  Indian  values  toward  education  come  closer  to 
those  of  lovier-  or  lower-middle  class  national  society 
than  more  traditionalistic  Indians. 

The  data  from  this  project  show  that  the  basic  educational  per- 
spectives of  village  Indian  adults  reflects  the  perspectives  of  the 
surrounding  white  society.  T!iat  white  society  is,  of  course,  re- 
flective in  many  ways  of  dominant  attitudes  in  the  larger  middle- 
class  society.  As  we  shall  attempt  to  show,  the  data  are  not  ade- 
quate to  specifically  deal  with  all  elements  of  the  hypothesis, 
bu«  are  sufficient  to  point  to  a cross-cultural  closure  of  basic 
educational  values.  Tliese  values  appear  to  operate  on  a regional 
basis.  But  the  data  also  show  that  differences  in  attitudes  do 
exist  between  village  Indian  parents  and  borderto%m  vdiite  parents 
regarding  the  Blue  Pine  schools  as  such,  and  also  ♦‘‘''at  differences 
do  exist,  though  they  are  not  as  great  as  were  expected,  between 
the  village  Indian  and  bordertown  xdiite  students  regarding  these 
schools.  A most  interesting  finding  is  that  the  differences  in 
attitudes  toward  education  actually  seem  to  be  stronger  on  the  part  of 
Indian  students  than  their  parents.  This  inference  requires  ampli- 
fication, and  will  be  treated  in  a later  section. 

5.  The  fifth  hypothesis 

Village  Indian  adults,  including  most  of  those  who 
are  members  of  school  boards,  have  little  knowled^  of 
the  bureaucratic,  intellectual,  and  economic  functions  of 
the  school,  and  so  act  primarily  as  local  legitimating 
coomittees  for  state  authorities. 

The  data  from  the  survey  portion  of  the  research  do  not  ade- 
quately deal  x-rith  this  hypothesis,  particularly  vher'‘  school  board 


men^rs  are  concerned.  The  data  do  suggest  that  most  village  Indian 
adults  have  little  effective  knowledge  of  school  functions  from  any 
perspective,  and  on  most  levels.  But  as  we  will  later  demonstrate 
through  ethnographic  data,  the  Indian  school  board  member  is  not  so 
often  in  such  a position  of  ignorance  and,  hence,  powerlessness  vis* 
a*vis  the  school.  Some  village  school  board  members,  on  the  contrary, 
are  very  knowled^able  about  the  school.  This  should  not  le  id 
automatically  to  the  assumption,  however,  that  this  knowledge 
necessarily  means  a more  effective  participation  on  the  part  of  the 
school  board  menher  in  the  operations  of  the  school,  nor  should  it 
necessarily  suggest  that  this  knowled^  puts  the  school  board  member 
in  a particularly  favorable  light  vis-a-vis  either  school  personnel 
or  other  school  beard  members.  But  the  data  do  indicate  that,  in 
all  but  a few  individual  cases,  school  board  members  do  act  primarily 
as  rubber-stamp  boards  for  state  authorities. 


6.  The  sixth  hypothesis 

There  are  perceptible  differences  in  standards  for 
judging  the  academic  performance  of  Indian  children  idiere 
they  are  in  the  majority  instead  of  the  minority  in  the 
classroom.  Specifically,  it  is  easier  for  them  tc  move 
through  the  educational  course  in  the  first  case  than 
in  the  second,  because  different  expectations  are  held 
for  them  by  teachers  and  administrators.  Even  in  the  second 
case,  there  may  be  lowered  standards  for  Indian  children 
who  esdiibit  some  indication  of  future  academic  promise, 
or  whose  demeanor  approximates  that  \diich  the  teacher  feels 
to  be  correct  for  a proper ly-aculturating  Indian  child. 


The  data  from  the  survey  portion  of  the  project  suggest  strongly 
that  there  are  palpable  differences  in  standards  for  judging  the 
performance  of  Indian  children  in  the  village  school  classroom.  But, 
as  the  data  show,  the  differences  in  standards  are  not  simply  related 
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to  academic  matters,  nor  are  the  judgements  in  academic  areas  neces- 
sarily the  most  important.  There  is  ample  ethnographic  evidence 
to  support  the  survey  data,  which  indicated  that  a mutually  satis- 
factory reapproachment  is  worked  out  between  Indian  children  and 
white  teachers  in  the  classroom.  This  accomnodation  not  only  means 
that  academic  standards  may  be  altered,  but  also  that  other  informal 
or  non-curricular  expectations  will  be  altered,  usually  with  devas- 
tating results  to  the  Indian  child. 


o 
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C,  Major  findings  and  their  implications 

1,  The  importance  of  four  central  cross-cultural  themes 

Four  important  themes  characterize  much  of  the  interrelation- 
ships between  Indian  peoplf:  and  white  people  at  the  Blue  Fine  Reser- 
vation, These  themes  are  very  likely  not  particular  to  Blue  Pine, 
but  are  probably  basic  interaction  (dienomena  that  characf’«>rize  many 
reservations,  and,  no  doubt,  many  other  situations  of  interaction 
between  minority  groups  and  the  larger  American  socie  :y.  The  four 
themes  are: 

a.  T'/hite  and  Indian  racism; 

b.  Deficient  communications  structures  (and  the  rareness  of 
candor) ; 

c.  Uninformed  and  ineffectual  Indian  and  school  personnel 
leadership; 

d.  The  absence  of  essential  cosmopolitanism. 


2,  White  and  Indian  racism 

The  first  central  theme  is  concerned  with  racism,  both  white 
and  Indian,  It  is  easy  for  the  social  scientist  to  observe  white' 
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behavior  at  Blue  Pine  toward  Indian  people  and  concede  that  many  cf 
these  vjhite  people  exhibit  racist  qualities.  But  racism  takes  many 
forms,  and  almost  always  operates  in  at  least  tx^  directions. 

Certainly,  many  Indian  people  have  idiat  could  legitimately  be  termed 
racist  attitudes  toward  Blue  Pine  white  people  --  the  second  basic 

racist  vector  at  the  Reservation. 

Yet  white  people  are  themselves  strongly  aware  of  cultural 
differences,  supposed  or  real,  related  to  their  own  European  points 
of  origin.  Indian  people  are  aware,  similarly,  of  different  ways 
of  life  that  characterize  different  villages  from  their  own  on  Blue 
Pine,  and  different  reservations  in  the  state.  But  for  neither  of 
the  two  categories  of  Blue  Pine  residents  are  the  last  two  examples 
legitimately  placed  under  the  category  of  race-oriented  interaction. 

It  is  a fact  that  many  white  people  possess  racist  attitudes  toward 
Indians,  but  it  is  also  a fact  that  many  Indians  are  racist  in 
orientation  to  some  members  of  their  own  culture.  Often,  the  indicator 
for  racist  designatir as  is  the  same  in  both  groups:  skin  tone.  But 

social  class  also  operates  in  Tiany  ways  to  determine,  along  with  skin 
color,  what  p^-siition  a person  will  occupy  in  the  prestige  continuum 
of  either  the  Indian  population  or  the  white  population.  In  a larger 
framework,  there  is  a prestige  continuum  that  cuts  across  both  po^- 
lations,  and  which  features,  even  at  the  upper  portion  of  the  con- 
tinuum, a few  Indian  persons  and  families.  Some  white  people  are 
also  at  the  bottom  of  this  larger  prestige  continuum,  composed  of 
members  of  both  cultures.  On  the  whole,  of  course,  Indian  persons  are 
massively  loaded  toward  the  bottom  portion  of  the  larger  Blue  Pine 
hierarchical  structure. 

The  white  population,  as  we  have  said,  has  a class  structure. 
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The  Indian  population  has  a separate  class  structure  as  well,  but 
It  Is  complicated.  In  ways  not  typical  o£  the  idilte  system  o£  rating 
and  ranking,  by  symbols  o£  race,  particularly  by  skin  color.  The 
designation  "black  Indian"  was  not  apparently  a vdilte  Invention; 
the  designation  "white  Indian"  does  not,  similarly,  seem  to  be  a 
white  Invention.  But  both  these  designators  are  used  £reely  In  the 
Indian  population  to  denote  members  o£  village  populations  distinguished 
by  certain  socio-economic  class  attributes  and,  almost  Invariably,  tones 
o£  skin  color.  There£ore,  In  one  village.  It  Is  not  surprising 
to  £lnd  an  entire  section  o£  the  community  re£erred  to  as  vllle, 

where  the  so-called  "black  Indians"  live.  It  Is  not  white  people 
who  make  these  observations  about  village  community  demogra[diy,  but 
Indians  themselves,  chle£ly  those  better  o££  In  socio-economic 
terms.  And  those  who  are  better  o££  In  socio-economic  terms  are 
nearly  always  those  with  lifter  skin  tone. 

Both  Indian  and  ^Ite  populations  at  the  Blue  Pine  Reservation 
dislike  black  people  Intensely.  It  Is  Ironic  that  the  most  viru- 
lent comments  about  Negro  people,  particularly  about  their  current 
choices  o£  social  action  tactics,  come  £rom  the  residents  o£  village 
Indian  communities  who  fall  toward  the  end  of  the  socio-economic 
and  race  hierarchy.  These  "black  Indians"  are  persons  who  can  say, 
with  conviction,  that  "Martin  Luther  Coon  and  his  goddamn  demonstra- 
tions" will  get  the  Negro  people  "noplace",  and  are  certainly  not 
the  tactics  that  have  been  or  will  be  employed  by  "the  Indian  people". 

The  racist  vectors,  then,  of  the  dlue  Pine  Reservation  operate 
in  their  simplest  dynamics  In  two  basic  ways:  from  vdilte  to  Indian 

and  from  Indian  to  white.  But,  at  least  within  the  Indian  population, 
there  are  also  racist  judgements  being  made,  and  it  is  probable  that 
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some  racist  judgements,  in  addition  tro  the  cultural  judgements 
referred  to  above,  are  being  made  in  the  white  community.  For 
example,  it  is  common  to  hear  "bohemians”  talked  about  by  certain 
vdiite  people  as  thou^  they  were  racially  different,  and  in  many 
vrays,  naturally  inferior  people.  Yet,  these  "bohemians”  are  still 
members  of  the  dominant  society  vis-a-vis  the  bottom-status  Blue 
Pine  Indians, 

3,  Deficient  communications  structures  (and  the  rareness  of  candor) 
The  second  central  cross-cultural  theme  operating  at  Blue  Pine 
is  characterized  by  deficient  communications  structures  (and  the 
rareness  of  candor).  It  is  difficult  for  Indians  and  whites  to 
find  acceptable  forms  througli  which  to  communicate  with  each  other. 
When  Indians  and  Tdiites  do  come  into  contact,  as  in  the  case  of 
nominally  cooperative  work  concerned  id.th  the  Community  Action  Pro- 
gram, there  is  often  a tendency  oa  the  part  of  persons  in  both  popu- 
lations to  conceal  their  interests  from  the  ’’other  side",  or  to  dis- 
tort them.  In  the  case  of  Indian  people,  the  situation  is  more  com- 
plicated because  they  are  often  simultaneously  engaged  in  collective 
and  individual  information  screening  processes  on  their  own  "side". 
As  the  position  paper  pointed  out,  and  as  the  introduction  to  Blue 
Pine  history  and  culture  pointed  out,  these  dynamics  of  interaction 
within  the  Indian  population  are  not  themselves  unusual.  But,  in 
the  presence  of  \diite  folk,  these  Indian  cultural  characteristics 
combine  v;ith  a natural  fear  and  suspicion  of  white  people,  and  the 
net  result  is  often  very  disappointing  to  all  concerned.  One  gets 
the  impression  that,  in  many  cases,  Indian  leaders  particularly  wish 
that  the  situation  were  less  complicated,  so  that  through  contacts 
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such  as  the  one  mentioned  {something  positive  could  be  accomplished. 
4.  Uninformed  and  ineffectual  Indian  and  school  personnel  leadership 

The  third  central  cross-cultural  theme  is  concerned  with  un- 
informed and  ineffectual  Indian  and  school  personnel  leadership. 

We  have  suggested  that  Indian  leadership  is  often  crippled  by  prob- 
lems of  both  inter-  and  intracultural  communication.  We  do  not  X'/ish 
to  imply  that  white  people  alx^ays  agree  among  themselves » or  that 
they  do  not  have  problems  of  communication  xdLth  minority  people, 
such  as  Blue  Pine  Indians,  that  are  a functior  of  anglo  cultural 
factors.  But,  it  does  seem  to  be  the  case  that  Blue  Pine  Indian 
people,  for  various  historical  and  cultural  reasons,  have  a greater 
problem  communicating  among  themselves  and  with  members  of  the 
dominant  society. 

The  assertion  that  Indian  and  school  leadership  are  uninformed 
should  not  make  the  suggestion  or  the  assertion  that  these  leader- 
ship groups  are  also  ineffectual  very  surprising.  Indian  leadership 
is  uninformed,  typically,  of  the  operating  context  of  schoolx- 
personnel,  and  the  particular  problems  of  these  .'personnel  within 
their  own  bureaucratic  settings.  School  personnel,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  abysmally  ignorant  of  both  the  local,  contemporary  Indian 
culture,  and  the  operating  contexts  and  problems  of  Indian  leader- 
ship. This  may  lead  school  personnel,  for  example,  to  expect  far 
more  of  Indian  leadership  than  they  might  after  only  a minimum  sen- 
sitization to  the  operating  problems  of  that  leadership.  Similarly, 
Indian  leadership  seems  often  to  expect  that  school  functionaries 
can  behave  as  thou^  they  were  the  equivalent  of  board  members  in 
a corporation,  or  at  least  of  hi^-ranking  executive  status,  and 
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were  thereby  able  to  meet  Indian  suggestions  or  demands  through  the 
simple  matter  of  commanding  change  by  fiat*  Their  world  as  function- 
aries in  a civil  service  setting  is  simply  not  structured  for  this 
kind  of  response, 

5*  The  absence  of  essential  cosmopolitanism 

The  fourth  central  cross-cultural  theme  was  concerned  with  the 
absence  of  essential  cosmopolitanism.  This,  perhaps,  is  the  most 
important  theme  of  all.  We  have  said  that  parochialism  may  be  charac- 
teristic of  people  even  at  the  upper  middle  class  level  of  ^jjgio- 
American  life;  but  it  is  also  a functioning  characteristic  of  both 
Blue  Pine  Indian  and  Blue  Pine  white  populations.  By  cosmopolitanism, 
we  mean  the  ability  to  recognize  a broader  spectrum  of  human  cul- 
tures or  life  styles,  and  to  utilize  this  knowledge  in  the  exigencies 
of  a particular  cross-cultural  contact  situation  with  the  grace  and 
intelligence  that  helps  put  all  concerned  at  ease,  and  allows  them 
to  operate  as  smoothly  as  possible  under  the  circumstances*  But 
at  Blue  Pine,  what  typically  passes  for  cosmopolitanism,  whether  in 
the  classroom  or  in  the  cross-cultural  meeting  situation  that  we 
have  been  using  as  an  example,  is  a kind  of  frozen,  ritual  polite- 
ness* This  unempathic,  insensitive  (but  protective) response  to 
threatening  people  serves  to  create  a body  of  learnable  tact  that 
essentially  institutionalizes  deficient  and  distorting  communica- 
tions patterns*  As  we  have  suggested,  parochialism  is  not  the  pro- 
vince of  minority  people  alone,  or  lovTer  or  working  class  people 
alone,  but  may  also  operate  at  high  status  levels  in  the  dominant 
socio-economic  structure*  In  the  case  of  Blue  Pine  Reservation, 
where  a definite  hierarchical  relationship  obtains  between  white 
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people  and  Indians,  the  general  rise  of  expertise  bom  of  conflict 
avoiding  ritual  serves  to  petrify  status  relationships.  For  this 
situation  to  change,  a new  etiquette  system  mast  evolve  based  on 
different  expectations. 
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D.  Support  and  non-support  of  the  schools 

1.  The  unspectacular ly  negative  quality  of  the  schools 

All  the  categories  of  Indian  and  vdiite  people  dealt  with  in  this 
research  offer  in  some  instances  support  for  various  functions  of  the 
schools  and  non-support  in  others.  In  some  cases,  there  is  in- 
difference. Support,  non-support,  and  indifference  are  exhibited 
by  teachers,  administrators,  x^ite  and  Indian  parents,  white  and 
Indian  school  children,  and  both  Indian  and  non-Indian  adults  with- 
out children  in  school. 

Within  the  village  schools,  problems  of  communication  based 
upon  vdiite  and  Indian  racist  attitudes  result  in  qualified  know- 
ledge of  the  school  by  Indian  children,  qualified  knowledge  of 
Indian  children  by  teachers,  and  qualified  knowledge  of  both  teachers 
and  children  by  the  parents.  The  school  as  an  institution  and  a 
process  thereby  becomes  difficult  to  understand  for  teachers  as  well. 

Teachers  who  are  unable  or  unwilling  to  understand  their  stu- 
dents certainly  will  not  know  the  communities  those  students  come 
from,  but  they  will  not  know  the  school  itself  as  well  ac.  they  mig^t, 
either,  for  not  knowing  one's  students  or  their  communities  means 
that  one  will  not  know  how  those  children  should  fit  into  the  school. 
All  that  village  school  teachers  at  Blue  Fine  really  know  about  their 
Indian  pupils  is  not  very  much;  really,  it  is  less  than  they  know 
about  the  parents  of  those  children.  The  system  of  etiquette,  seen 
as  necessary  for  mutual  survival  in  the  school  system,  prevents  an 
Increase  in  the  mutual  level  of  knowledge.  This  means  that  the 
teachers  do  not  know  their  own  schools,  as  the  pupils  do  not  know 
these  schools.  The  lack  of  teacher  comfort  in  the  schools  is  apparent 


to  the  observer  vhen  he  vetches  them  awkwardly  herding  children  In 
the  hallways  or  monitoring  them  In  the  classrooms.  In  the  border- 
town  schools,  white  teachers  seem  to  feel  more  at  ease  In  the  build- 
Ings,  handling  the  children,  and  Interacting  among  themselves.  The 
anomie  and  anomla  that  prevail  In  the  village  schools  do  not  appear 
to  be  as  strong  In  the  bordertown  schools,  because  teachers,  pupils, 
administrators,  and  parents  there  are  less  mysterious  to  one  another. 
The  school  Is  thereby  better  known,  and  a more  comfortable  place  to 
be. 

Perhaps  the  most  noticeable  Indicator  of  the  lack  of  teacher 
comfort  In  the  village  schools  Is  the  Impression  one  gets  of  lack  of 
personal  validity.  For  the  most  part,  the  Indian  students  are  not 
ro^Tdy  and  are  not  control  problems  In  the  usual  sense.  But  the 
Impression  of  teacher  Inadequacy  does  not  stem  from  problems  of  dis- 
cipline, but  rather  from  a vague  teacher  feeling  of  being  out  of 
place.  This  problem,  however.  Is  shared  by  the  pupils,  although  for 
the  outside  observer  xdio  Is  not  a Blue  Pine  Indian  their  discomfort 
Is  less  easy  to  observe  than  the  discomfort  of  the  teachers.  This 
discomfort,  as  we  have  s^an,  does  not  manifest  Itself  In  alienation 
from  the  school  on  the  part  of  pupils  or  teachers,  but  instead  mani- 
fests Itself  In  a system  of  etiquette  that  serves  to  delimit  the 
range  and  depth  of  discomfort  and  to  Insure  that  It  will  not  trans- 
cend acceptable  levels.  It  would,  therefore,  be  a mistake  to  assume 
that  school  systems  on  the  Reservation  with  poor  communications 
between  pupil  and  teacher,  teacher  and  parent,  and  even  pupil  and 
parent,  would  operate  with  the  effect  of  disintegrating  the  village 
communities  more  than  other  agencies.  The  schools  are  largely  too 
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conventional  for  this,  and  appear  to  simp  r reinforce  attitudes  and 
behavior  patterns  typical  of  a wider  cross-cultural  setting. 

The  leadership  of  the  schools,  whether  at  the  administrative 
level  or  the  school  board  level,  is  uninformed  and  thereby  ineffec- 
tual, It  is  uninformed  in  that  it  does  not  fully  understand  the 
cross-racial  problems  of  the  schools  with  their  effects  upon  adequate 
communications.  It  is  ineffectual  because  it  does  not  attempt  to 
understand  these  problems,  and  because  it  is  deficient  in  the  kind  of 
perspective  which  would  lead,  through  increased  social  knowledge, 
to  an  effective  increase  in  essential  cosmopolitanism.  Indian 
leadership  is  similarly  uninformed  of  the  position  of  the  teachers, 
administrators,  and  school  boards  as  groups  similarly  placed  in  a 
frozen  position  vis-a-vis  the  children.  Blue  Pine  Indian  leadership 
seems  to  know  that  the  schools  are  not  adequate  for  the  children, 
but  It  does  not  know  in  what  ways.  It  is  aware  of  the  irrelevance 
of  school  to  most  of  the  pupils,  and  of  the  discomfort  of  many  of  the 
teachers,  but  it  cannot  or  does  not  effectively  intervene  to  create 
the  communications  breakthroughs  so  desperately  needed  by  all  con- 
cerned, And  one  should  not  forget  that  some  Indian  leaders  regard 
white  teachers  partially  from  a racist  standpoint. 

2.  Schools  without  sanctions 

The  Blue  Pine  village  elementary  schools  operate  without  the 
sanctions  of  their  communities.  It  would  be  very  difficult,  indeed, 
for  the  communities  to  either  sanction  or  not  sanction  the  operations 
of  the  schools,  because  their  knowledge  of  the  schools  is  j.o  very 
limited.  Sanctioning  in  the  negative  sense  of  school  operations  or 
personnel  may  sporadically  occur,  but  it  is  usually  in  the  form  of 
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an  enraged  parent  accosting  a teacher  for  alleged  mis treatment  of  a 
child.  It  is  not  the  kind  of  challenge  of  the  school  that  could  result 
in  more^^aalc_chan^8__^at  would__affect_^^re_^h^n__one  pupil. 

On  the  whole,  the  village  schools  operate  with  the  rubber- 
stamp  sanction  of  the  all-  or  nearly  all-Indian  membership  of  the 
school  boards,  who  fall  under  the  close  attention  of  -he  Indian  branch 
of  the  Minnesota  State  Department  of  Education.  The  Indian  village 
school  boards  usua! ly  find  their  most  effective  range  of  responses 
to  the  school  occuring  in  menial  areas  of  decision-making;  for 
example,  whether  the  schools  will  be  open  for  extra-curricular 
activities  or  not,  and  idiether  a given  functionary  (janitor,  cook, 
driver,  aide,  etc.)  should  be  retained,  disciplined,  or  %diatever. 
Functionaries,  such  as  cooks,  janitors,  and  drivers,  are  persons  from 
the  village  coranunities  who  are  in  many  senses  very  much  like  school 
board  mendiers  themselves.  Hence,  they  come  under  closer  attention 
by  board  members  than  the  teachers  themselves.  The  functionaries  are 
less  often  protected  by  the  principal  of  the  school  from  school  board 
challenge  and  control,  and  are  the  personnel  of  the  school  tAo  give 
board  members  some  sense  of  power  and  control  over  school  operations. 
But  this  control  and  power  operate  at  a very  low  structural  levels, 
indeed.  Indian  school  boards  in  the  villages  may  occasionally  chal- 
lenge a teacher  for  behavioral  misconduct  regarding  children,  but 
it  is  rare  for  a teacher  to  be  fired  by  the  school  board  for  any 
reason. 

3.  The  disregard  for  informal  expertise 

We  have  suggested  that  the  schools  art:  not  providing  ade- 
quate mechanical  expertise  for  participation  in  the  school  environment 
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by  Indian  pupils.  It  is  also  apparent  that  the  schools  do  not  provide 
adequate  role  training  for  later  adult  participation  in  comnunity 
life,  idiether  the  comnunity  is  the  village  on  the  reservation,  the 
border  town,  or  some  urban  place  such  as  the  Twin  Cities  or  Duluth. 
Indirectly,  however,  the  schools  do  impart  a kind  of  role-training 
for  adulthood  which  is  related  to  the  mutually  acceptable,  separatist 
etiquette  structure  of  the  schools.  This  informal  instruction  (or 
’’noise*')  helps  "instruct"  Indian  children  that  their  best  or  most 
effective  mode  of  interaction  vTith  white  people  is  one  of  silence, 
passivity,  and  ritualized  avoidance.  In  this  sense,  the  schools  do 
teach  or  train  for  adult  roles,  but  these  roles  help  structwe  a 
future  situation  in  which  the  subordinate  status  of  Indians  will 
very  likely  remain  the  same.  The  expertise  learned  informally  in 
the  school  environment,  if  retained,  is  not  acquired  as  a skill  and 
therefore  subject  to  later  criticism  and  revision  by  Indians,  but 
is  instead  learned  as  habiti  It  isnot , thereby,  subject  to  later 
revision  in  the  majority  of  cases.  Indians  who  later  come  to  review 
these  habits,  often  through  a different  kind  of  schooling,  are  shocked 
and  enraged  by  what  they  have  been  through  and  the  narrow  escape 
they  have  suffered. 

4.  Where  complicity  is  a crime;  the  critics*  choice? 

Since  the  school  as  an  institution  is  largely  irrelevant  to 
pupils,  and  since  Indian  parents,  even  \dien  they  are  concerned  about 
the  functions  of  the  school,  know  little  about  it  and  are  relatively 
pOT^rless  to  change  it,  do  the  schools  really  act  to  separate  the 
child  from  his  family  and  community?  In  the  village  schools.  Blue 
Pine  children  are  undergoing  the  stresses  of  generational  problems 
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vis-a-vis  their  parents  just  as  Indian  children  almost  everywhere 
in  America,  and  just  as  black  and  white  children  in  America.  Some- 
times "problems"  in  the  behavior  of  Blue  Pine  children  ^ich  cause 
their  parents  concern  may  be  attributed  to  the  schools  vdien  some 
other  institutions,  or  the  mass  media,  may  be  more  likely  targets 
for  blame.  The  curricular  aspects  of  the  school  do  not  seem  to  be^ 
very  important  in  creating  a separation  of  the  child  from  his  family 
and  conmunity.  The  informal  aspect  of  the  school,  and  to  a far 
greater  extent,  the  mass  media,  do  seem  important.  Some  of  these  mass 
media,  to  be  sure,  impinge  upon  the  child  in  the  context  of  the  school 
environment.  But  Indian  children  are  reached  by  radio,  television, 
occasional  cjpmercial  films,  comic  books,  weekly  magazines,  and  even 
local  newspapers.  Indian  children  also  communicate  with  one  another, 
so  that  an  input  to  one  child  from  the  mass  media  may  quickly  spread 

to  others. 

At  Blue  Pine,  then,  the  separation  of  the  child  in  his  early 
years  from  parent  and  community  by  the  schools  is  probably  not  great, 
if  one  1-tm-its  the  question  to  the  effect  of  the  formal  curriculum. 

The  informal  aspects  of  the  school  are  important,  but  essentially  vaU- 
date  existing  Indian-white  interaction  p-attems  and  expectations. 

It  is  probable  that  the  most  effective  inputs  from  the  school  environ- 
ments leading  to  generational  differences  and,  perhaps,  to  SL^e^ 
in  the  family  and  conmunity.  come  through  the  inputs  of  the  mas^ 
media  as  they  are  directly  and  Indirectly  input  to  the  child  throu^ 
the  medium  of  teachers  and  peers.  Thus  It  is  not  surprising  that  a 
child  would  vrish  to  become  a doctor,  jet  pilot,  or  beautiful  movie 
or  television  star,  vjhile  at  the  same  time  believing  that  as  an 
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Indian  child,  he  can  become  nothing.  This  paradox  is  understandable 
if  the  assumption  is  made  that  Indian  children,  like  children  else- 
\diere,  compartmentalize  their  expectations,  although  as  the  years 
of  schooling  go  by  and  the  higher  grades  are  reached,  this  compart- 
mentalization  becomes  more  obvious  to  the  child  and  a closer  rapproche- 
ment takes  place  between  the  occupational  wish  and  the  probability 
of  reaching  that  occupation.  In  the  case  of  Blue  Pine  Indian  high 
school  children,  the  probability  of  becoming  a doctor  is  extremely 
low,  and  this  is  a realistic  self-assessment  on  the  part  of  these 
young  people. 

The  schools  separate  the  parents  from  the  school.  There  are 
many  ways  in  which  this  separation  is  accomplished,  but  the  chief 
technique  is  simply  t''  infer  to  the  parent  that  he  or  she  is  irrele- 
vant to  operations  of  the  school  and  to  the  school-related  wel- 
fare of  the  child.  This  vastly  decreases  the  likelihood  that  the 
parent  will  interfere  with  school  operations,  but  it  also  somewhat 
increases  the  likelihood  that  the  parent  x,lll  regard  himself  as 
Irrelevant  to  the  welfare  of  the  child  in  realms  lar^r  than  the 

narrow  one  of  the  school  itsej^. 

Similarly,  the  teachers,  for  this  and  other  reasons,  are  made 
to  feel  irrelevant  to  the  functions  of  the  community.  Their  attempts 
to  influence  community  life,  even  thougih  \»ell  meant,  are  almost  always 
met  with  rebuff.  This  rejection  has  upon  the  teachers  a roughly 
analogous  effect  to  their  rejection  of  the  parents. 

Therefore,  each  keeps  to  his  own  realm,  and  the  functions  of 
both  school  and  conmunity  essentially  precede  unimpaired  by  the  well- 
meant  interventions  of  either  side.  That  the  child  helps  to  separate 
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the  teacher  from  himself  and  other  children  has  been  dealt  with  quite 
at  length  in  an  earlier  section,  and  probably  does  not  need  restate- 
ment here  except  as  it  emphasizes  the  general  consensus  around  inter- 
action patterns  that  separate  pupils,  teachers,  and  parents  in  the 
relevant  combinations. 

5,  The  absence  of  local  technical  critics 

Schools  rarely  attempt  to  secure  community  sanction  in  the  posi- 
tive sense  for  what  they  do.  The  concept  of  the  community  school, 
in  whatever  form  (and  there  are  many), has  not  yet  reached  the  Indian 
leadership  or  the  school  leadership  of  Blue  Pine.  The  school  is 
seen  as  something  separate,  and  the  school  itself  sees  the  community 
as  an  alien  environment  in  which  the  school  and  its  personnel  must 
function.  Public  Health  Service  and  other  outside  agencies  are  simi- 
larly viewed  by  the  Indian  population,  and  regard  themselves  as 
additions  to  alien  Indian  communities.  (In  a later  section  of  this 
report,  under  recommendations,  we  will  attempt  to  suggest  ways  in 
which  a version  of  the  community  school  notion  migjit  be  applied  in  a 
practical  way  to  a Blue  Pine  elementary  school,  its  corresponding 
secondary  bordertoim  school,  and  a similar  urban  "system"  in  Minneapolis. ) 

Technically  speaking,  the  schools  are  seen  in  the  eyes  of  many 
Indian  parents  to  be  failing  Indian  children;  that  is,  they  do  not 
graduate  very  many  Indian  boys  and  girls.  But,  like  white  parents 
in  the  bordertowns,  village  Indian  parents  have  little  to  say  in 
the  way  of  criticism  of  the  actual  functioning  of  the  schools.  They 
tend  to  accept  about  equally  the  technical  competence  of  the  schools, 
even  though  those  schools  are  seen  to  be  failing  most  Indian  child- 
ren and  even  white  children  in  a good  proportion  of  the  cases. 
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Thus,  while  the  schools  run  counter  to  the  educational  expectations 
of  Indian  parents,  which  among  other  things  exalt  the  notion  of 
formal  school  completion,  the  schools  as  institutions  practicing  a 
style  of  teaching  and  learning  do  not  come  under  specific  style- 
related  criticism.  Almost  no  Indians  and  few  whites  critique  the 
actual  technical  competence  of  teachers,  methods,  and  administra- 
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E.  The  schools  and  the  larger  society 

We  have  assuned  that  the  schools  are  more  representative  of  the 
outside  society  than  of  the  culture  of  the  Blue  Pine  Indian  c(xmnunities. 

In  the  case  of  the  village  elementary  schools,  we  have  seen  that  the 
schools  are  not  only  unrepresentative  of  the  village  communities,  but  that 
they  also  fail  to  impart  to  Indian  children  the  kind  of  social  expertise 
that  would  enable  them  more  effectively  to  deal,  as  Indian^  with  the 
larger  society.  In  this  sense,  the  schools  convey  crushing  assumptions 
of  the  larger  society.  The  subtle  imparting  to  Indian  children  (and 
to  minority  children  everywhere)cf  certain  basic  assumptions  about  the 
superordination  of  the  larger  society,  and  certain  basic,  implicit 
expectations  and  social  skills  regarding  this  assumption  occurs.  This 
"contribution"  by  the  schools  as  representatives  of  the  larger  society 
occurs  e mutual  and  acceptable  interaction  context,  but  is  in 
most  respects  not  fruitful  to  Indian  people.  It  is  more  beneficial 
to  the  schools  and  to  the  surrounding  society. 

In  so  far  as  the  school  seeks  to  improve  its  relationships  with 
Indian  pupils  and  parents  under  the  racist  assumptions  referred  to 
above,  the  school  will  only  operate  to  increase  and  sophisticate 
the  social  and  communicational  gulf  which  separates  the  institution 
and  its  personnel  from  Blue  Fine  Indian  people.  A sadder  aspect  of 
this  problem  is  that  Indian  people  themselves  are  willing  contributors 
to  the  sophistocation  of  the  social  mechanisms  which  serve 

to  further  consolidate  their  subordinate  status. 

Fundamentally,  the  most  serious  concern  of  the  school  personnel 
is  that  the  narrowly- conceived  curricular  content  of  the  schools  be 
improved.  It  is  supposed  that  these  changes  will  overcome  the  problems 


of  both  personnel  of  the  schools  and  Indian  parents  in  their 
supposedly  "common**  goal  of  educating  young  Indians.  But  this  is  a peri- 
pheral common  goal  in  the  first  place,  and  in  the  second,  the  formal 
curriculum  is  not  the  place  to  look  for  the  kinds  of  substantive 
changes  and  improvements  which  would,  in  fact,  help  reach  the  mutual 
goal  of  increased  proportions  of  Indian  high  school  graduates.  In 
the  village  schools,  the  area  of  instrumental  skills  and  attitudes  is 
generally  overlooked,  or  treated  v,ith  a vulgar^  direct,  and  Insulting 
coarseness  which  early  precludes  the  likelihood  that  Indian  children 
will  gain  much  from  this  kind  of  **training**. 

Instrumental  skills  are  imparted  in  a somewhat  useful  way  to 
the  Indian  pupils  of  one  of  the  village  elementary  schools.  In 
this  school,  a principal  of  long  residence  with  stringent  requirements 
for  pupil  social  conduct,  but  with  a respectful  manner  of  imparting 
this  training,  has  succeeded  in  teabfalng  forms  of  white  social 
behavior  that  have  been  acquired  as  skills  by  some  pupils.  These 
social  skills  enable  them  to  more  effectively  Interact  with  white 
teachers  and  other  school -functionaries  In  the  bordertown  high  school 
serving  that  particular  village.  From  this  village  school  and  its 
**system**  partner  in  the  bordertown  have  come  several  state- level 
Indian  leaders  and  one  national- level  Indian  leader  in  the  past 
several  years.  Furthermore,  the  proportion  of  Indian  young  people 
completing  high  school  is  higher  in  this  system  than  in  any  of  the 
other  three  at  Blue  Pine.  Indian  young  people  in  the  bordertown 
high  school  who  have  been  Iducated  and  socially  trained  in  this  village 
elementary  school  show  behavioral  traits  in  cross-cultural  interactions 
informally  acquired  quite  different  from  children  who  have  informally 
acquired  other  kind’s  of.  social  **skills*'  in  the  other  village  schools. 
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1.  The  scarcity  of  Chippewa  historical  and  cultural  materials 
Neither  the  elementary  schools  nor  the  border town  secondary 
schools  at  Blue  Pine  teach  knowledge  and  respect  for  Chippewa  tribal 
traditions  and  values,  in  part  because  knowledge  of  these  traditions 
and  values  is  scant  to  the  vanishing  point.  This  is  true  both  for 
Blue  Pine  Chippewa  and  local  educators.  In  recent  months,  however. 

Dean  Crawford  of  the  University  of  Minnesota  at  Duluth  has  produced 
an  excellent  handbook  for  teachers  of  these  children  entitled  Minnesota 
Chippewa  Indians:  A Handbook  for  Teachers.*  If  properly  utilized, 

this  handbook  may  serve  to  diminish  somewhat  the  lack  of  knowledge 
of  contemporary  Chippewa  life  styles  in  the  reservations  on  or  near 
which  white  teachers  are  attempting  to  educate  Indian  children.  The 
handbook  also  contains  an  excellent  historical  background  of  the 
Minnesota  Chippewa,  and  offers  suggestions  on  how  to  employ  both  the 
historical  background  material  and  the  material  on  contemporary  Chippewa 
life  in  the  classroom  setting.  Until  the  issuance  of  this  handbook, 
nothing  of  any  practical  value  was  available  to  teachers  of  Indian 
children  other  than  a recent  annotated  bibliography,  of  no  really 
practical  use  unless  the  teacher  cared  to  locate  and  critically 
read  the  material,  construct  classroom  presentatr'.ons,  and  then  seek 
other  ways  to  employ  the  material  so  that  both  Indian  and  white 
children  could  usefully  participate  in  exercises  based  on  the 
teacher's  labors. 

*Crawford,  Dean  A.,  David  L.  Peterson,  and  Virgil  Wurr:  Minnesota 

Chippewa  Indians ; A Handbook  for  Teachers.  St.  Paul,  Minnesota: 

Upper  Midwest  Regional  Educational  Laboratory,  1967. 
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Crawford's  work  was  based  upon  both  a thorough  review  of  the  pertinent 
literature  on  Minnesota  Chippewa,  and  several  months  of  einpirical  f 
fieldwork  conducted  by  the  author  and  his  associates* 

If  the  Crawford  handbook  does  no  more  than  to  shake  the  conviction 
of  many  white  teachers  that  Chippewa  Indians  are  genetically  inferior, 
then  it  will  have  served  a laudable  human  purpose.  Many  teachers 
whom  we  contacted  as  the  instructor  of  a graduate-undergraduate 
extension  course  on  Indian  education  in  a bordertown  were  fully 
convinced  of  the  genetic  inferiority  of  Chippewa  Indian  people.  Their 
viewpoints  were  racist*  Little  that  took  place  in  the  context  of 
the  course  shook  these  beliefs  effectively*.  Another  serious 
problem  which  was  the  pervasive  influence  of  the  "cultural  deprivation" 
notion,  which  has  effects  among  teachers  of  Blue  Pine  Indian  children 
very  much  like  those  of  the  genetic  theory  held  by  many  other  teachers. 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  which  effects  are  more  detrimental  for 
the  fortunes  of  the  Indian  child  in  the  classroom. 

2*  The  absence  of  school  accountability  to  the  community 

Village  elementary  schools  take  little  account  of  community 
policy.  In  large  part,  because  of  the  absence  of  legally  constituted 
community  governments.,  these  schools  operate  outside  the  possibility 
of  formal  control.  In  some  possible  cases,  controls  could  be  exercised 
through  the  Reservation  Business  Committee,  but  this  body  has  stayed  away 
from  attempts  to  formally  influence  the  schools*  The  schools,  there- 
fore, operate  free  of  any  formal  strictures  other  than  those  provided 
by  the  Indian  branch  of  the  Minnesota  Department  of  Education,  and 
to  a far  more  restricted  and  trivial  extent,  those  of  the  Indian 
school  boards  in  the  villages.  While  this  absence  of  formal  controls 
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allows  the  schools  to  develop  largely  irrespective  of  direct  inputs 
from  the  communities,  the  absence  of  these  inputs  also  serves  to 
limit  the  likelihood  that  administrators  wishing  to  change  school 
policy  to  more  accurately  reflect  community  values  and  attitudes 
will  be  able  to  do  so.  The  lack  of  direct  communication  of  these 
values  and  attitudes  would  be  crlf^pllng. 

Similarly,  if  the  school  wishes  to  inquire  about  community 
preferences  in  some  respect,  it  has  no  alternative  but  to  send  home 
forms  with  the  children  in  order  to  obtain  this  information.  The 
absence  of  town  governments  offers  no  other  course  of  action.  Thus, 
the  school  is  placed  in  a situation  little  of  its  own  direct  making, 
but  which  serves  to  limit  its  effectiveness  in  the  community, 
is  difficult  if  not  impossible  for  a village  elementary  school 
administration  to  take  account  of  cCTcmunity  policy,  especially  in 
the  area  of  the  values  which  it  teaches,  if  the  community  does  not 
provide  some  viable  communications  link  between  itself  and  the 
school.  The  values  of  the  community  " be  they  dominant  or  not  - must 
be  Imparted  in  direct,  clear  ways  to  the  school.  In  circumstances 
such  as  those  at  Blue  Pine  villages,  which  suggest  on  many  levels 
that  the  canmunity  will  not  by  itself  provide  this  nexus,  the  schools 
are  obliged  to  attempt  to  construct  an  alternative,  temporary  mechanism 
for  this  purpose.  Much  of  the  artificiality  of  this  move  on  the 
part  of  the  schools  could  probably  be  overlooked  in  face  of  the 
value  of  simply  establishing  a communications  link. 

A convenient  rationale  on  the  part  of  the  school  system  for 
itself  attempting  to  bridge  the  communications  gap  might  be  to 
suggest  to  the  community  that  a stronger  emphasis  on  Indian  history 
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and  culture  could  be  offered  in  the  schools,  and  that  the  schools 

need  help  in  providing  this.  A convenient  rationale  from  the 

other  side  might  be,  even  if  it  is  induced  by  the  schools,  that 

Indians- -especially  Indian  leadership -- might  profitably  learn  more 

about  the  formal  operations  of  the  schools  and,  especially,  the 

Internally- and  externally- Induced  problems  of  operating  the  schools. 

These  schools  might  attempt  to  establish  a feedback  system  in 

cooperation  with  the  village  community  that  would  at  the  very  least 

serve  to  diminish  the  impression  on  the  part  of  Indians  and  teachers 

alike  that  the  school  and  the  community  are  necessarily  separate 

entities.  A major  problem  area  in  any  such  venture  would  be  that 

the  absence  of  essential  cosmopolitanism  would  at  the  outset 

serve  to  structure  new  communications  efforts  along  lines  similar  to 

those  already  a part  of  local  Indian-white  interaction.  Should 

this  occur,  the  Increment  in  mutual  information  about  the  "other  side" 

- - the  schools  on  the  one  hand  and  the  village  Indian  communities 

on  the  other  — might  indeed  be  all  that  could  be  gained  from  the 

attempt.  And  the  gain  would  be  short-lived^  but  still,  a gain 
nonetheless. 

F.  The  "outside"  commercial- industrial  culture  and  the  schools 
Blue  Pine  Indian  school  children  have  few  role  models  to 
observe  within  their  own  communities  of  occupational  types  related 
to  the  off-reservation  world.  In  many  ways,  white  youth  from  the 
Blue  Fine  area  observe  truncated  occupational  role  models,  as  well, 
but  as  the  data  show,  these  youth,  especially  the  young  men,  are 
radically  more  likely  to  choose  an  occupational  role  model  of  seme 
kind  over  and  against  Indian  young  men. 
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The  schools  do  little  to  encourage  Indian  youth,  either  in 
the  village  elementary  schools,  or  later  on  in  the  bordertown 
secondary  schools,  in  the  development  of  interests  in  occupational 
models  outside  their  own  experience.  Within  their  own  experience, 
roles  such  as  minding  the  small  store,  heavy  pulping  work, 
miscellaneous  part-time  work,  or  doing  nothing  are  insufficient. 

Young  Indians  do  observe  a few  Indian  persons  performing  semi- 
skilled and  skilled  roles,  and  they  observe  white  persons  from  the 
schools,  from  the  public  health  service,  and  from  the  welfare  agency 
performing  in  different  occupations.  But  because  these  roles  are 
occiq>ied  either  by  white  men  and  women  or  idiite  Indians,  they  have 
little  credibility  from  the  standpoint  of  most  Indian  young  people. 

Most  occupations  seem  distant  and  unreachable  as  personal  goals. 

Within  the  schools,  particularly  the  village  elementary 
schools,  few  displays  depicting  various  kinds  of  occupational 
modes  not  familiar  to  the  Indian  children  exist.  In  only  one  case 
during  the  many  months  of  observation  in  these  schools  was  such  a display 
(a  poster)  observed,  and  it  was*  very,  neat  tractive.  Nelthor  posters 
nor  other  methods  "vere  used  to  convey  occi^ational  models  or  their 
outward  symbols  to  Indian  children,  alchou^  properly  set  in  a 
cultural  framework  that  would  allow  the  Indian  child  to  identic 
with  the  persons  depicted  in  the  roles,  they  could  be  effective. 

There  is  a total  absence  of  materials  showing,  for  example,  Chippewa 
Indian  teachers  in  the  classroom  with  the  attendant  eadiortation  that 
the  children  choose  to  become  teachers  themselves.  Even  the  service 
posters  for  the  krtay.  Air  Force,  and  Navy  do  not  take  pains  to 
provide  Indian  faces  on  their  handout  literature.  (Yet,  as  we  have 
seen,  they  are  still  very  successful  in  attracting  Indian  young  men.) 
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Few  Indian  young  people  at  Blue  Pine  graduate  from  high  Bchool. 
Some  schools  have  dropout  rates  that  in  given  years  approach  100%, 
while  no  school  has  been  fortunate  enou^  to  go  below  the  50% 
drjpout  point.  All  in  all,  the  average  dropout  proportion  from  the 
reservation  ranges  somewhere  between  60  and  75%,  though  many  think 
this  to  be  a conservative  measure.  Exact  tabulation  of  the  dropout 
proportions  has  never  been  atteBq>ted,  because  of  massive  problems 
of  data- gathering. 

An  even  smaller  proportion  of  those  who  graduate  from  high 
school  then  go  on  to  college,  even  though  there  are  scholarships 
available  for  more  young  Indian  persons  than  are  used.  Accordingly, 
not  very  many  Blue  Pine  Indian  young  people,  whether  they  stay  at 
the  reservation  or  migrate  to  the  Twin  Cities,  get  stable  and  well- 
paying jobs.  As  in  the  case  of  reservation  families,  whether  they 
are  new  families  with  young  heads  of  household,  or  older  families, 
Indians  who  move  to  the  Twin  Cities  appear  in  most  cases  to  have 
great  difficulty  attaining  stable  and  adequately-paying  jobs.  This 
appears  to  be  the  case  for  many  high  school  graduates  as  well  as 
those  idio  have  not  cooqileted  high  school,  as  data  show  from  a recent 
survey  of  employment  problems  of  Indians  in  the  Twin  Cities  (Harkins 
and  Woods,  1968) .That  slii^  showed,  for  job  applicants  processed  throu^ 
the  American  Indian  Employment  Center  during  1967,  that  the  acquisition 
of  a high  school  diploma  made  no  difference  in  terms  of  many  inq>ortant 
variables  such  as  income,  intra-city  mobility,  and  other  factors. 

All  in  all,  neither  the  elementary  schools  in  the  Blue  Pine 
villages  nor  the  border  town  secondary  schools  on  or  near  the 
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reservation  provide  adequate  curricula  for  properly  orie  ’*ting 
Indian  young  people  to  the  "outside"  coomercial** industrial  world. 

Some  attention  is  being  given  to  providing  couseling  service  at 
one  of  the  elementary  schools,  and  some  increased  attention  is 
being  provided  for  deficient  counseling  services  in  the  bordertown 
secondary  schools,  but  it  is  unlikely,  given  the  truncated 
communications  that  exist  between  idiite  teachers*  vschool-  xsounselora, 
and  Indian  ptq>ils,  that  too  much  should  be  expected  of  these  small 
beginnings. 

A more  concentrated  approach,  particularly  one  recognizing 
the  importance  of  providing  role  models  believable  to  Indian 
children  and  young  people,  would  likely  have  a beneficial  effect  on 
the  dropout  problem  and  on  the  problem  of  Indian  high  school 
graduates  and  near-graduates  having  no  apparent  conception  of  a role 
in  the  work  world. 

At  this  time,  the  Minnesota  Chippewa  do  not  have  available  to 
them  any  materials  that  show  in  a favorable  li^t  the  accomplishments 
of  state  Indian  people, and  offer,  at  least  in  the  form  of  brochure^* 
posters,  or  other  means,  role  models  that  young  Chippewa  could  use 
as  focal  points  for  their  own  development.  These  same  materials 
would  help  teachers  of  Indian  children  greatly  in  two  ways:  first, 

by  helping  to  convince  many  of  them  that  Chippewa  Indians  can,  in 
fact,  engage  in  viable  occtq>ational  activities;  and  second,  by 
providing  them  with  classroom  discussion  points  and  curricular 
materials  that  could  serve  from  very  early  grades  to  suggest  to 
Chippewa  children  models  for  personal  development. 

But  all  of  this  should  not  obscure  the  fact  that  many  Indian 
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people,  old  as  well  as  young,  do  not  subscribe  to  the  basic  value- 
clusters  of  middle-class  American  life,  even  idien  they  are  knowledgable 
of  these  values.  The  most  disturbing  kind  of  difference  from 
dominant  society  life-styles  and  values  is  that  which  suggests  that 
a different  group  does  not  subscribe  to  the  basic  values  of  acquisition, 
consumption  and  display  associated  with  the  economy.  Many  Minnesota 
Chippewa,  including  many  of  those  at  Blue  Pine,  do  reject,  at  least 
in  part,  the  basic  values  and  attitudes <•'- and  therefore  much  of  the 
behavior  - - associated  with  proper  behavior  in  a producer- consumer 
econonqi^.  No  doubt,  part  of  this  rejection  stems  from  the  fact 
that  most  Chippe*iiKi  in  Minnesota  are  either  living  in  or  have  come 
from  a background  of  rural  poverty.  But  in  spite  of  this  common 
background  a strong  retention  of  certain  basic  cultural  themes  of 
traditional  Chippewa  life  remain  and  are  manifest  in  the  area  under 
discussion.  Thus,  even  if  role  models  were  provided  for  Indian 
children  vdiich  stressed  Indian  successes  in  the  occupational  world, 
it  would  still  be  likely  that  many  of  the  Chippewa  children  would  not 
behave  in  the  desired  ways;  that  is,  to  see  themselves  in  a future 
job  role  and  then  to  attempt  actually  to  reach  that  role  and  position. 
Many,  in  spite  of  their  new  knowledge,  would  behave  in  ways  considered 
economically  and  occupationally  unviable  by  more  acultiurated  Indians 
and  by  most  whites. 

In  the  Twin  Cities,  there  is  much  evidence  to  support  this 
thesis.  There,  even  comparatively  well-educated  Indians  often 
choose  not  to  work,  or  to  work  only  periodically  in  order  to  ”n»ake 
enough  to  get  by 'Tor  short  periods  of  time.  Yet,  a basic  assumption 
of  the  economy  and  value  structure  in  the  larger  American  society  is 
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that  all  present  work,  all  present  retention,  and  all  present 

* 

consumption  are  aimed  toward  very  important  but  distanc  personal, 
familial,  and  social  goals.  When  Indiamdo  not  maintain  the 
expected  kinds  of  behavior  that  a formal  education  to  or  beyond  the 
high  school  level  suggests  they  should  (for  example,  in  the  economic 
areas  suggested  above) , they  can  create  great  frustration  and 
anguish  for  well-meaning  whites.  Often,  these  anguished  whites  are 
the  very  ones  who  have  helped  them  through  the  rig'^rs  of  the  formal 
education  process. 

At  Blue  Pine,  teachers  in  the  hig^  school  often  anguish  over 
the  fact  that  successful  graduates  from  Indian  villages  sometimes 
go  back  to  the  villages  after  a short  stay  in  the  Army  or  another 
service,  or  a work  experience.  Or,  these  same  Indians  might  take 
up  the  complex  reservation-city  migration  pattern  that  t3rpifies 
many  reservation  populations  in  Minnesota.  These  teachers,  who 
often  put  in  many  extra  hours  to  insure  that  the  Indian  youngster 
graduated  from  high  school,  feel  rejected  by  this  "return  to  the 
reservation" , and  no  doubt  suffer  from  misgivings  about  the  use- 
fulness of  a successful  hig^  school  e3q)erience  for  Indian  youngsters. 

All  of  this  siiiq)ly  serves  to  point  out  that  the  formal  curriculum 
is  but  one  small  aspect  of  the  schooling  experience,  and  that  the 
schooling  e^erience  takes  place  in  a larger,  more  important  context. 

G«  The  absence  of  alienation,  and  some  possible  unforseen  benefits 

Critics  of  schools  which  attempt  to  educate  Indian  children 
have  often  argued  that  these  schools  ope'*®te  so  as  to  alienate  Indian 
youth.  At  Pine  Ridge,  particularly,  this  position  has  been  taken 
after  research  by  the  Waxes  and  Spilka.  But  at  Blue  Pine,  the 
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schools  do  not  generally  operate  so  as  to  alienate  Indian  youth 
from  their  tribal  culture,  but  rather  help  create  in  them  a condition 
of  anomia.  Anomia  differs  from  alienation  in  that  anemia  denotes 
a personal  condition  of  normlessness,  confusion,  and  pointlessness, 
while  alienation  connotes  these  same  negative  emotions  but  also 
that  the  alienated  person  knows  or  thinks  he  knows  the  reason  for 
his  malaise. 

In  the  case  of  Pine  Ridge  ,•  aJienarted  rJhdiaij  i^ouith  o£ten 
point  to  the  schools  and  to  the  teachers  as  the  "reasons"  for 
their  alienated  feelings,  and  the  same  is  true  for  black  youth  in 
many  urban  ghetto  schools*  But  at  Blue  Pine,  anomic  Indian  youth 
do  not  point  to  the  schools  or  the  teachers  as  alleged  causes  for 
their  problems.  They  usually  blame  no  one.  There  is  an  exceptional 
youth,  on  occasion,  who  does  blame  someone  for  his  troubles,  but 
very  often  youths  blame  themselves  rather  than  the  teachers. 

As  is  the  case  with  poor  white  Appalachian  folk,  who  are 
themselves  often  anomic  in  this  sense,  the  occasional  alienated  Indian 
youth  tends  to  protect  the  system  which  created  his  alienation  by 
diverting  much  of  the  blame  from  that  system  to  himself.  Thus  it 
is  not  surprising  to  find  an  Appalachian  poor  man  who  attributes  his 
poverty  not  to  a fault  in  the  larger  economic  structure  of  which  he 
is  a part,  but  to  some  defect  in  himself;  and  it  is  not  surprising 
to  find  an  Indian  youth  who  claims  that  his  major  problems  in  school 
are  due  to  the  fact  that  he  is  "Indian". 

More  often  than  not,  this  "eaqilanation"  on  the  part  of  the  Indian 
youth  for  his  problems  in  school  has  nothing  directly  to  do  with 
racist  qualities  of  the  school,  but  rather  suggests  a racist  attitude 
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toward  self  fostered  by  interaction  with  the  school  system,  among 
other  influences.  In  a situation  such  as  this,  the  Indian  student 
has  no  object  against  which  to  effectively  demonstrate  his  unease 
or  his  displeasure  but  himself,  and  many  young  Chippewa  Indian  appear 

to  do  just  this. 

The  schools  serve  to  alienate  Indian  youth,  indie  case  of 
Blue  Ping  young  people,  not  from  the  "tribal  culture,  which  is 
largely  dissipated,  but  from  their  communities  of  the  future  thrqug|i 
the  inducement  of  alienation  from  self  in  the  present.  The  school 
and  its  processes  are  so  irrelevant  to  the  Indian  community  that 
few  if  any  see  the  connection  between  what  goes  on  in  the  schools 
and  what  transpires  in  the  community.  But  by  imparting  within  the 
schools  a feeling  of  powerlessness  and  lack  of  personal  identity 
on  the  part  of  Indian  youth,  these  schools  act  to  help  preclude  that 
that  Indian  youth  and  his  peers  will  ever  develop  a viable  community 

in  the  future. 

In  many  respects,  of  course,  the  Indian  communities  that  exist 
now  are  "viable".  But  as  we  have  seen  in  the  position  paper,  and 
as  we  will  see  in  the  position  paper  to  follow  soon,  much,  if  not 
all,  of  what  is  viable  in  these  present  communities  cannot  effectively 
act  to  change  wliat  is  dooming  the  children  in  the  present,  partially 
through  the  functioning  of  the  school  system.  Thus,  through  being 
irrelevant  to  present  Blue  Pine  Indian  communities,  and  through 
imparting  of  a sense  of  irrelevance  to  the  students,  the  schools 
act  to  prevent  the  emergence  of  future  commities  which  could  more 
effectively  control  many  aspects  of  the  community,  not  just  the  schools. 


More  correctly,  perbapd,  the  schools  operate  so  as  to  help 
create  marginal  Indian  youth,  or  youth  who  are  not  actively  alienated 
from  the  reservation  ccmmunity  or  the  outside  commercial- industrial 
culture,  but  from  themselves.  Since  a marginal  man  may  be  both 
anomic  toward  or  alienated  from  a particular  cultural  framework, 

Indian  youth  could  be  either  alienated  toward  the  schools  or  the 
commercial- Industrial  culture  or  anomic  toward  either  of  these.  .'.^Pine 
Ridge  youth  appear  to  be  to  be  alienated  toward  the  school  system 
and  anomic  toward  the  commercial- industrial  culture,  while  Blue 
Pine  youth  appear  to  be  anomic  vis-a-vis  the  schools  and  moderately 
alienated  from  the  commercial- industrial  culture. 

Thus,  as  with  minority  groups  other  than  Indians  in  both 
urban  and  rural  situations  in  the  United  States,  the  "system"  does 
its  work  effectively.  It  protects  itself  from  potentially  upsetting 
minority  criticism  by  imparting  early  in  minority  youth  a sense  of 
inadequacy  and  ill-definition  of  self.  This  early  creation  of 
confusion  and  doubt  serves  to  turn  back  upon  self  severe  questioning 
and  criticism  that  could,  under  other  circumstances,  be  more  usefully 
and  properly  directed  toward  the  features  of  the  larger  society 
that  help  sustain  the  minority  group  in  its  subordinate  position. 

Blue  Pine  youth  and  their  parents,  throu^the  schools  and  other 
means,  chiefly  mass  i^dia  inpilts  mediated  by  the  schools,  have 
learned  their  lesson  well.  For  the  most  part,  their  "coiidit  icned" 
response  to  white  society  is  to  avoid  it.  Through  this  avoidance, 
immediate  conflict  is  rendered  improbable.  But  in  the  long  run, 
the  very  control  over  life,  both  individual  and  collective,  is 
surrendered.  All  that  could  possibly  be  left  after  a capitulation 
so  early  and  so  complete  are  defensive  holding*  actions,  and  an  occasional 
enraged  response  to  personal  history,  or  "what  they  did  to  me." 
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H.  Demonstrated  problems  in  Indian  community:  the  proper  and 

improper  “fit"  of  the  schools 

Because  the  schools  in  the  village  Indian  communities  are 
outside  institutions,  and  in  that  respect  very  similar  to  outposts 
of  the  Public  Health  Service,  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  or  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  and  because  the  communities  themselves 
lack  effective  local  government,  the  schools  occupy  approximately 
the  same  relation  to  the  surrounding  communities  as  the  outposts 
of  the  federal  agencies  just  mentioned. 

The  efforts  of  the  Blue  Pine  Indian  community  to  control  any 
outside  institutions  are  sporadic  and  usually  ineffective.  They 
are  normally  directed  at  Individuals  within  the  agencies  rather  than 
at  the  agencies  themselves.  On  those  rare  occasions  when  the 
Reservation  Business  Committee  attempts  to  operate  as  a political  force 
against  an  agency,  such  as  Public  Health  Service,  it  is  usually 
abjectly  ineffective.  A major  reason  for  this  ineffectiveness  is 
the  lack  of  contact  between  the  Reservation  Business  Committee  and 
the  several  village  communities,  so  that  rarely  do  these  communities 
have  even  incomplete  knowledge  about  the  actions  of  the  Busines 
Committee.  They  are,  therefore,  not  in  a position  to  support  it. 
Knowing  these  dynamics  and  their  implications,  the  representatives 
of  agencies  being  addressed  by  the  Reservation  Business  Committee 
feel  little  constrained  to  observe  its  requests  or_demands.  and 
fitted  thereby  with  a convenient  rationale  for  agency  fiat. 

The  application  of  the  Fessler  Community  Attitude  Scale 
indicated  that,  on  the  whole,  the  Indian  village  residents  were 
more  pessimistic  of  their  ability  to  control  certain  aspects  of 
community  life,  and  disapproved  in  more  cases  of  these  aspects  than 
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white  bordertcnm  residents.  For  example j Indian  parents  showed  a 
measurable  increment  in  distress  over  and  against  white  parents 
on  the  subject  of  youth  behavior,  and  the  cooperation  of  people 
to  get  things  accomplished  in  the  villages.  A general  spirit  of 
dissatisfaction  seemed  to  prevail  about  how  the  community  looked, 
and  there  was  indication  that  little  could  be  done  about  this. 

Blue  Fine  Indians  also  indicated  that  friendships  were  harder  to 
find  in  their  communities,  and  that  people  were  less  polite  and 
courteous.  They  indicated,  far  more  than  white  parents  in  the 
bordertowns,  a feeling  that  being  different  would  cause  others  to 
become  critical.  But  these  findings  do  not  indicate  for  either 
Indian  or  white  communities  that  differences  indicated  an  unwilling- 
ness of  people  to  live  in  these  communities.  On  the  whole,  both 
Indian  parents  and  white  parents  were  equally  content  with  the 
basic  relationships  between  themselves  and  their  cqnmunities  as 
indicated  by  theh: nearly  identical  responses  to  the  statement;  *'I 
feel  very  much  that  I belong  here.'* 

But  even  if  people  feel  at  home  in  their  town  or  village  they 
may  intensely  dislike  and/or  be  critical  of  certain  aspects  of 
community  life.  As  we  indicated  before  in  the  first  position 
statement,  Minnesota  Chippewa  Indians  are  highly  political  people. 

They  are  intensely  involved  in  many,  if  not  most,  aspects  of  their 
village  community  life.  Their  cultural  history  also  asserts  itself 
as  an  atomizing  influence,  especially  when  it  is  seen  against  the 
backdrop  of  the  outwardly  "more  cohesive"  white  community.  But  members 
of  white  communities  are  not  as  politically  involved  on  every  level » - 


particularly  the  personal- » as  Chippewa  Indians> 


and  may  not,  therefore,  be  so  privy  to  full  knowledge  of  most 
aspects  of  their  community  life.  As  village  Indians,  the  Chippewa 
parents  surveyed  in  this  project  were  far  more  likely  to  be  intimately 
knowledgable  about  many  more  aspects  of  their  community  life,  since 
so  few  of  these  aspects  were  "far  away",  either  socially  or  physically. 
In  addition,  few  aspects  of  their  conmunity  lives  are  bureaucratized 
to  the  extent  that  individual  personalities  are  significantly 
submerged . The  submergence  of  personalities  from  the  systems  of  the 
village  Chippewa  takes  place  only  in  the  case  of  white  people,  and, 
as  we  have  indicated,  even  these  white  people  are  under  constant 
pressure  to  become  involved  in  the  personal  judgement  system  so 
typical  of  the  Blue  Pine  villagers.  But  most  white  people  understand 
that  to  become  so  involved  for  the  reward  of  friendship  and  immediate 
comfort  may  indeed  mean  long-term  discomfort  through  participation 
in  a reciprocity  system  that  is  foreign,  and  which  runs  counter  to 
the  expectations  of  bureaucratic  personal  and  agency  life  styles. 

For  both  vi^iite  and  Indian  parents  surveyed  with  the  Fessler 
scale  a curious  phenomenon  is  evident:  while  both  parental  groups 

are  often  critical  of  certain  aspects  of  institutional  life  in  their 
communities  (particularly  the  Indian  parents) , both  parental 
categories  essentially  endorse  these  community  institutions.  This 
tendency  seems  to  suggest  equally  strong  conservatism  and,  to  some 
extent , slimlar  powerlessness  regarding  dominant  features  of  community 
life. 

While  criticizing  the  effectiveness  of  the  churches,  Indian 
parents  fully  endorse  them  as  beneficial  for  community  life.  While 
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criticizing  aspects  of  the  economic  reward  system,  Indian  parents 
to  the  same  extent  as  vdiite  parents  endorse  local  businesses. 

While  expressing  criticism  of  community  leadership,  both  Indian  and 
i^ite  parents  essentially  endorse  specific  political  bodies  now 
existing  in  their  separate  communities.  In  thee  case  of  the  schools, 

Indian  parents  sustain  their  critical  perspective  more  consistently 
than  in  any  other  area  of  community  life  probed  through  the  Fessler 
scale.  Even  so,  their  endorsement  of  the  technical  aspects  of  the 
operations  of  the  school  suggests  that  they  have  little  knowledge 
of  these  technical  aspects  and  still  less  awareness  of  the  relation- 
ship between  these  aspects  and  the  overall  social  and  psychological 
effects  of  the  school  on  their  children. 

Thus,  the  schools,  although  they  tend  to  come  under  more 
criticism  than  other  outside  agencies,  are  essentially  free  from 
the  kind  of  criticism  which  could  in  some  cases  act  to  materially 
alter  their  day-to-day  operations.  As  we  have  said,  this  absence 
of  power  over  the  schools  is  based  upon  an  ignorance  of  school 
functioning;  poor  communications  between  the  schools  and  the 
community;  uninformed  and  ineffectual  leadership  in  both  the  schools 
and  the  Indian  community;  and  the  absence  of  a functional  trans-cultural 
overview,  which  we  have  called  “essential  cosmopolitanism  . Under 
the  proper  circumstances  the  latter  could  tend  to  either  (1)  bring 
about  communication;  or  (2)  help  make  up  for  the  deficiencies  in 
interaction  and  the  irrelevance  of  the  schools  despite  the  absence 
of  effective  communications  structures.  But  to  expect  the  latter 
is  to  expect  too  much  of  any  human  group.  Indeed v to  eipedl:  .the  first  in  th 
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absence  of  school  recognition  of  community  viability  and  the  possible 
benefits  of  assistance  from  that  community,  and  to  expect  tne  second 
in  the  face  of  community  ignorance  of  the  school  and  unwillingness 
to  undergo  the  embarassment  and  newness  that  would  accompany 
attempts  to  make  more  effective  contacts  with  the  school,  is  to 
e:qpect  everything  and  nothing. 

The  next  section  of  this  report  will  deal  with  a wider  context, 
already  suggested  here,  in  which  the  schools  and  other  agencies 
operate  in  a village  context  at  Blue  Pine.  The  wider  context  with 
which  we  will  deal  is  concerned  with  federal  agencies  whose 
programs  impinge  upon  the  community  and  the  schools  as  well.  Much 
potential  exists  in  some  of  these  programs  for  the  b£.ginnings  of 
change  along  the  lines  that  have  been  suggested,  but  this  potential 
is  not  being  realized  at  Blue  Pine.  For  reasons  which  operate 
both  at  the  reservation  lev-el,  in  agencies  and  in  the  communities, 
and  at  another  level,  for  reasons  which  are  realted  to  operational 
settings  and  oersonnel  quality  and  motives,  little  seems  to  be 
accomplished  in  spite  of  great  inputs  of  effort  and  money.  Some 
of  the  programs  enacted  by  two  of  these  major  agencies,  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs  and  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity , are  directly 
educational  in  nature,  operate  in  the  schools,  and  often  have  as 
a part  of  their  mission  the  changiigof  some  aspect  of  those  schools. 

Yet,  the  changes  have  not  taken  place.  The  next  section  of  this 
report  will  deal  with  the  levels  of  conception  and  operation 
within  the  bureaucratic  structures  of  these  two  agencies  and  others, 
federal,  state,  and  local.  The  critique  will  not  be  limited  to  education 
programs  alone,  since  we  believe  they  operate  in  crucially  Important 


broad'  >:  contexts. 


IX.  A Cecond  Positicm  Paper;  BU.  OEO.  and  Other  Education  and 


Edttcation-Related  Progrms 

A.  Differences  in  federal  program  conception  and  operatiOQ, 

Federal  progirams  proliferate  at  Blue  Pine.  In  some  way,  moat 
are  concerned  with  child  or  adult  education  in  sane  form.  They  tend 
to  operate  with  different  philosophies  and  nethods. 

An  obvious  difference  between  programs  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  and  the  Office  of  jnomic  Opportunity,  whether  these  programs 
are  aimed  at  reservation  development  or  lAether  they  are  aimed  at 
"assimilation  into  the  mainstream",  is  that  a conscious  attempt  to 
involve  T«diitti  people  has  been  more  characteristic  of  the  OBO  than  the 
Bureau.  But  fundamentally,  both  the  OBO  and  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
are  bureaucracies.  As  sudi,  they  are  subject  to  many  apparently  natural 
social  developments  that  result  in  decreased  flexibility  and  Increased 
emphasis  on  internal  operating  conditions.  These  changes  in  organisa- 
tional characteristics  have  an  impact  upon  program  type  and  operation. 
Lacking  evidence  to  the  contrary,  it  appears  that  OBO  education 
other  programs  have  been  characterised  by  more  imaginative  effort 
in  the  planning  and  implementation  stages  than  Bureau  programs.  Yet 
over  the  years,  many  Bureau  programs  have  been  imaginative,  and  there 
are  Bureau  programs  in  existence  now  probably  as  imaginative  and  as 
close  to  current  human  development  theories  as  any  programs  in  the  OBO. 

Over  the  short  years  of  its  operation,  the  OBO  has  undergone 
changes  related  to  the  developments  in  bureaucracies  mentioned  above.  It 
is  now  even  fashionable,  thou^  not  in  reservation  Indian  community  action 
programs,  to  seriously  indicate  that  "OBO  is  dead."  While  It  would  be 
indeed  uncommon  to  hear  such  a comment  in  a reservation  setting  con- 
cerning OBO,  it  is  not  at  all  uncoomon  to  hear  definite  criticisms 


made  about  OEO*s  increasing  rigidity  and  intolerance  of  imaginative  and 
gra88**roots  programs  for  funding  purposes.  Many  of  these  programs  are 
educational  or  education- related. 

It  is  perhaps  an  obvious  and  common  tendency  to  evaluate  the 
OEO  as  it  functioned  in  1964-65,  and  perhaps  early  1966,  and  to  evaluate 
the  Bureau  ?i8  it  is  conceived  to  have  operated  traditionally  over  the 
decades.  This  is  an  unfair  way  to  conq>are  the  types  of  progr^ins  that 
the  two  agencies  generated  over  their  respective  spans  of  operation. 

While  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  m^  be  said  to  continue  sporadic 
efforts  at  program  innovation,  some  of  which  involve  the  people  in  the 
several  stages  of  program  actuation,  perhaps  it  would  also  be  accurate 
to  say  that  imaginative  OEO  programs  are  now  hard  to  be  found  in 
operation  anywhere.  Indeed,  one  learns  that  OEO  CAP  boards  and  staffs 
are  having  increasing  difficulty  in  getting  imaginative  programs  or 
even  simple,  loc  lly-deve loped  programs  funded  by  an  OEO  Indian  Desk 
oriented  to  several  specific  program  modes  nation-wide.  It  is  possible 
that  what  OEO  was  in  the  days  of  the  early  implementation  of  the  1964 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  on  Indian  reservations  is  no  longer  anywhere  to 
be  found,  and  that  fdiat  the  Bureau  is  today  on  Indian  reservations  has 
elements  of  what  tfie  OEO  once  demonstrated  on  these  same  reservations . 

It  should  not  be  implied,  however,  that  the  OEO  Involves  the  people  of 
the  reservations  less  often  today  in  program  development,  actuation,  and 
evaluation  than  it  did  in  the  early  days  of  Indian  GAPs.  This 
apparently  is  still  at  a high  peak  of  Involvement,  and  perhaps  increasing. 
A major  problem,  though*  seems  to  lie  in  the  actual  funding  of  programs 
developed  through  the  people  by  the  OEO  Indian  Desk.  The  OEO  Indian 
desk  apparently  establishes  or  has  thrust  upon  it  internal  guidelines 
for  support  of  selected  components,  and  then  follows  these  guidelines 
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without  benefit  of  a formally  constituted  Indian  advisory  body. 

In  this  vein,  Indian  OEO  programs  have  sought  from  the  start  to 
work  through  established  tribal  or  reservation  governmental  bodies 
such  as  the  Blue  Pine  Reservation  Business  Committee,  while,  often, 
these  bodies  were  out  of  step  with  the  community  development  practices  of 
the  times  and  the  wishes  of  reservation  people.  Often,  the  members 
of  these  governing  boards  or  bodies  had  served  through  long  periods 
of  Interlocutorshlp  between  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and  the 
local  Indian  people,  so  that  they  were  111- fitted  to  assume  responsi- 
bility for  programs  with  a definite  eoaphasls  upon  real  Involvement  of 
grass-roots  people.  Yet,  In  very  few.  If  any,  cases  has  the  Indian 
d esk  sought  to  utilize  Indigenous  political  bodies  outside  or  tangential 
to  traditional  reservation  governing  bodies  as  contracting  agencies 
for  OEO  CAPS.  This  has  probably  slowed  the  development  of  change  on 
the  reservations,  and  has  made  these  OEO  programs  far  more  susceptible 
to  the  traditional  kinds  of  restraints  that  long-operating  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  programs  have  helped  to  create  and  support. 

B.  The  problem  of  program  evaluation 

A major  underlying  problem  in  the  cooparatlve  evaluation  of  OEO 
and  BIA  educational  and  community  development  programs  is  the  absence 
of  data  by  which  to  make  con^[>arl8ons  • Neither  the  Bureau  nor  the  OEO 
make  a practice  of  adequately  documenting  their  reservation  programs 
In  order  to  even  internal  comparisons  possible  on  a conventionally 

rigorous  basis,  not  to  mention  cross-agency  comparisons. 

It  is  a startling  fact  that  throu^  the  several  years  of  OEO 


operations  and  throu^  the  many  decades  of  Bureau  operations  the 
absence  of  program  documentation  and  evaluation  has  been  allowed  to 
precede  largely  unchecked.  Yet,  in  American  Industry,  there  is  much 
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internal  research  which  exists  for  this  very  purpose,  and  much  research 
with  a different  focus  aimed  at  developing  new  products.  The  kind  of 
research  that  could  demonstrate  new  programs  and  document  their  usefulness 
is  curiously  absent  from  multi“milllon  dollar  annual  Indian  American 
program  efforts. 

In  Industry,  research,  whether  it  is  basic  or  applied,  must  have  a 
"payoff."  Itiat  is,  it  must  show  an  eventual  profit.  The  often  short- 
lived and  arbitrarily  funded  assistance  programs  which  have  been  carried 
out  through  OEO  and  Bureau  auspices  are  not  so  pressed  to  show  the  profit 
equivalent  in  social  and  economic  ways  appropriate  to  assistance  programs. 
This  lack  of  accountability  may  and  probably  does  greatly  inhibit  the 
recognition  of  those  programs  that  are  successful  and  those  that  are  not, 
and  the  wider  implementation  of  the  former.  This  lack  of  accountability 
and  the  appropriate  mechanisms  to  Insure  and  measure  it  also  protects 
individuals  in  decision-making  capacities  at  all  levels. 

It  is  rumored  that  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  has  nowhere  on  its 
staff  at  any  level  a social  statistician..  The  impression  is  received  by 
some  in  contact  with  OEO  and  the  Bureau  that  the  services  of  outside 
observers,  perticularly  those  from  the  social  sciences,  are  orten  not 
sought  because  of  their  technical  e3q>ertlse,  but  rather  because  of 
other  factors,  such  as  personal  loyalty  and  commitments  to  prevailing 
guidelines  and  agency  practices.  Yet,  some  governmental  agency  should 
and  must  provide  appropriate  and  adequate  evaluation  of  Indian  anti- 
poverty, education,  and  assistance  programs  carried  out  by  other 
agencies  within  the  government.  As  one  alternative,  separate  agencies 
from  those  actually  carrying  out  programs  should  contract  with  re spons ib le 
agencies  in  the  private  sector  to  conduct  these  evaluations.  The  problems 
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of  fdiat  Is  known  as  "In-house'*  evaluations  are  legion,  and  It  would  be 
unrealistic  to  expect  that  persons  untrained  in  program  evaluation  from 
rigorous  viewpoints  would  suddenly  acquire  the  necessary  expertise 
to  evaluate  their  own  programs  idien  put  in  a position  of  managerial 
capacity.  Even  professionals  engaged  in  the  evaluative  process 
from  social  science  standpoints  may  often  be  reasonably  accused  of 
seeking  to  favorably  evaluate  their  own  work  idien  the  success  of  their 
programs  and  reputations  may  depend  upon  It.  Therefore,  even  when 
the  absence  of  expertise  is  disregarded,  the  expectation  of  adequate 
program  evaluation  by  insiders  Is  freighted  with  basic,  debilitating 
problems . 

Comparison  of  specific  education  programs  between  OEO  and  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  awaits  the  formal  written  compilation  by 
both  of  these  agencies  of  programs  currently  in  action,  of  those 
operated  in  the  past,  those  planned  for  the  future,  and  of  the  various 
operating  philosophies  under  which  these  programs  were  conceived  and 
put  into  effect.  A detailed  account  of  implementation  techniques, 
problems,  and  successes  is  absent  for  developments  in  coanunlty 
programs  from  each  of  these  agencies.  Both  agencies  are  reputed 
to  have  "poor  files,"  which  would  probably  make  a careful  comparison 
along  the  lines  just  mentioned  difficult.  Yet  It  would  seem  that 
In  order  to  facilitate  general  implementation  of  more  effective 
community  development  techniques,  as  wc-ll  as  the  spread  of  more  viable 
operational  ideologies,  both  agencies  would  wish  to  gather  as 
accurately  as  possible  information  about  their  programs,  and  then  to 
pass  this  information  along  to  other  agencies  working  with  Indian 


people. 
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C • The  problem  of  program  coordination 

It  is  at  the  Washington  level  that  operating  difficulties 
in  reservation  education  and  other  programs  become  predetermined, 
or  are  avoided.  It  appears  that  little  at  his  level  in  the  way  of 
precautions  has  been  taken  to  avoid,  for  example,  duplication  of 
programs  at  the  local  level.  It  also  appears  that  few  precautions 
have  been  taken  to  avoid  truncated  communications  between  local 
operating  OEO  and  Bureau  agencies.  In  some  cases,  it  also  appears 
that  few  opportunities  have  been  constructed  in  a cooperative  context 
at  the  Washington  level  to  Insure  that  communications  between  the 
two  agencies  would  even  be  effectively  structured. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  aspects  of  the  1964  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  (EOA)  has  been  the  assumption  by  some  that  what 
cannot  or  has  not  occurred  at  the  Washington  level  would  occur 
at  the  locaL  level;  namely,  that  competing  agencies  of  government  could 
somehow  work  out  on  Blue  Pine  Reservation  problems  which  they  found 
impossible  to  work  out  (or  were  unwilling  to  work  out)  in  Washington. 
Cooperative  efforts  in  the  building  of  housing  on  Indian  reservations, 
for  example,  may  be  initiated  at  the  local  level,  but  ultimately 
must  be  approved  at  much  higher  levels.  So  it  is  with  all  or 
nearly  all  programs. 

It  appears  as  though  communications  at  the  local  level  of 
federal  agencies  on  reservations  are  actually  better  than  at  the 
Washington  level.  In  actual  operations  at  the  reservation  level, 

BIA  officials  usually  find  themselves  in  a defensive  posture 
vis-a-vis  local  Indian  CAP  officials.  It  is  difficult  to  say 
what  this  superordinate- subordinate  relationship  between  the  two 
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agencies  on  the  reservation  level  actually  means  In  terms  of  the 
quality  of  ccmmunlcatlon  between  the  two.  It  may  be  assumed  that 
local  Bureau  officials  operating  "under  the  gun"  will  less  likely 
be  fully  candid  about  their  operating  problems  and  conditions  vdien 
with  OEO  GAP  officials  than  they  might  be  within  their  oim  agency. 

The  reverse  Is  also  true  of  OEO  officials,  who  are  often  unwilling 
to  divulge  to  Bureau  officials  at  the  local  level  exactly  what  the 
criteria  for  component  select lots  within  OEO  are,  and  the  problems 
and  prospects  of  concretely  actualizing  those  components. 

When  speaking  privately  to  members  of  either  agency.  It  is 
apparent  that  actual  cooperation  Is  Inhibited  along  many  lines. 

Not  the  least  in  Importance  among  the  Inhibiting  factors,  aside 
from  the  fact  that  the  two  agencies  are  In  a naturally  competitive 
state.  Is  the  feeling  among  some  BIA  officials  that  OEO's  less 
restricting  bureaucratic  structure  unfairly  gives  OEO  personnel  the 
advantage  over  more  restrained  Bureau  employees,  even  idien  the  programs 
In  question  between  the  two  agencies  may  be  roughly  similar  In 
design  and  complexity.  Imaginative  and  lively  Bureau  personnel  at 
the  local  and  area  office  level  often  feel  unfairly  hemmed  In  by 
the  structure  of  the  Bureau,  and  look  enviously  upon  the  more 
favorable  operating  conditions  of  the  Indian  community  action  program 
structure,  and  the  absence  of  an  area  office  equivalent.  Another 
source  of  operating  friction  between  the  two  agencies  at  the  local 
level  Is  the  feeling  by  some  Bureau  personnel  that  OEO  personnel 
are  more  likely  to  have  effective  contacts  with  politicians  that 
can  result  in  a perceived  unfair  advantage  of  OEO  over  Bureau  Interests. 
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But  whatever  operates  to  Inhibit  cooperation  between  the  two 
agencies  at  the  local  level,  as  we  have  already  pointed  out,  operates 
as  well  at  the  Washington  level.  The  centrality  of  this  fact 
cannot  be  overlooked.  Not  only  OEO  and  Bureau  cooperation,  however, 
may  become  inhibited  at  the  reservation  level  to  the  detriment  of 
the  interests  of  Indian  people.  PHS,  EDA,  FHA,  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Labor,  MDTA,  and  other  federal  agencies  have  all 
escperienced  tense  and  unproductive  involvement  in  attempts  at 
mutual  cooperation  through,  or  with  the  assistance  of,  OEO  and  the  Bureau, 
There  have  been  Instances  of  cooperative  success,  but  there  could 
be  many  more  if  operating  assumptions  and  guidelines^  particularly 
at  the  Washington  level,  were  improved.  With  Improvement  at  this 
level,  enhancement  at  the  local  level  should  follow. 

Complicating  the  picture  of  difficult  federal  agency  cooperation 
is  the  interaction  of  these  agencies  with  state  government  agencies 
and  local  governmental  agencies . To  expect  that  OEO  community 
action  programs  should  be  able  to  effectively  interrelate  all  three 
levels  of  government,  when  the  first  cannot  become  effectively 
interrelated  in  the  interests  of  Indian  people  at  the  Washington 
level , Is  to  expect  the  impossible.  This  is  not  to  say  that  at  the 
local  level,  OEO  officials  as  well  as  members  of  other  governmental 
agencies  at  other  levels  do  not  attempt  to  effect  cooperative 
Interrelationships.  They  do.  It  is  simply,  to  repeat,  that  the 
task  is  very  nearly  impossible  given  conditions  higher  up  the 
structural  and  political  ladders. 


With  few  exceptions,  the  OEO  at  any  level  has  failed  to 


effectively  interrelate  the  services  of  federal,  state,  and  local 
agencies  in  the  best  interests  of  reservation  Indian  people. 

While  some  competition  at  all  three  levels  of  governmental  agencies 
probably  hos  its  beneficial  sides,  the  overall  effect  is  probably 
wasteful.  One  of  the  areas  In  which  this  waste  may  be  manifest 
clearly  is  employment.  The  meaningful  employment  of  Indian  people 
is  perhaps  the  greatest  problem,  together  with  adequate  education 
for  Indian  children  and  adults,  that  reservation  people  face  today. 

It  is  in  this  area,  perhaps,  that  the  failure  to  interrelate  Bureau 
and  OEO  programs  at  the  Washington  level  has  had  the  most  devastating 
results.  For  v^ithout  viable  employment  at  adequate  wages,  Indian 
people  must  remain  in  the  foreseeable  future  economically  dependent. upon 
federal  government,  state  government,  and  county  government  for 
basic  life  necessities.  This  is  not  to  say  that  the  basic  problem 
of  the  poor  man,  Indian  or  non- Indian,  is  always  the  need  of  a 
good  job;  it  is,  however,  to  say  that  a poor  man  living  in  jobless 
reservation  circumstances  has  little  real  hope  if  he  intends 
to  remain  in  his  home  community.  Of  course,  we  are  already 
aware  that  even  when  jobless  Indian  men  and  women  leave  the  reservation 
©nvironment  to  seek  employment  in  urban  areas,  they  often  do  not 


find  it  there,  either. 
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D. 


Since  there  is  a program 


climate  at  reservations,  and  since 


most  of  these  programs  are  fiscally  based  and  subject  to  many 
viscissitudes  beyond  the  control  of  most  beneficiaries,  they  often 
work  contrary  to  their  alms  by  lowering  the  sense  of  essential 


While  in  some  instances,  apparently  correct  modifications  of 
standard  guidelines  or  perspectival  approaches  to  education  or 
anti-poverty  programs  are  employed  for  Indian  people,  in  other  cases 
it  would  appear  that  differences  are  employed  which  are  not  related 
to  that  culture.  In  still  other  cases,  it  would  appear  that  certain 
basic  guidelines  or  perspectives  are  laid  down  without  respect  to 
the  differences  between  Indians  and  other  minorities  in  America, 

"Maximum  feasible”  participation  in  specific  program  component 
loses  much  of  whatever  usefulness  it  may  have  had  in  light  of  the 
larger  dependency  of  Indians  upon  the  very  existence  of  prqgraa^tic 

. . . . ... j ei-i/\n»nifl1roT*a  Are  almost 


Indian  control  over  life  circumstances. 


always  obscure  or  invisible. 


E.  The  relation  to  schools  as  filters  of  value  and  intention 


This  report  has  stated  the  apparent  importance  of  the  schools 
as  channels  for  imparting  information  from  the  larger  society, 
chiefly  through  the  mass  media.  But  this  report  has  also  taken 
pains  to  emphasize  that  the  schools  are  only  one  agency  in  the 
Indian  communities  performing  this  function.  Federal,  state,  and 
local  programs  that  operate  episodically,  or  which,  as  in  the 
case  of  county  or  Bureau  welfare  programs,  operate  continously  but 
in  such  as  manner  as  to  erode  self-respect,  perform  the  same 
negative  function  of  the  schools:  they  directly  and  indirectly 

imply  to  Indian  people  that  their  subordinate  wardship  status  is 
still  very  much  present,  only  diminished  in  degree. 

Headstart,  Study  Hall,  adult  education,  day  care  programs, 
house-building  apprenticeship  programs,  and  a variety  of  other 
"outside"  federal  programs  seeking  to  impart  skills  or  knowledge 
to  Indian  children  and  adults  act  to  sustain  the  awareness  of  Indian 
people  of  their  unpreparedness  to  perform  in  certain  basic  roles 
in  their  own  communities  and  the  larger  society.  This  may  be 
true  even  when  some  functionaries  in  these  programs  are  Indians 
themselves,  because  in  many  cases  these  Indians  are  desperately 
attempting  to  succeed  in  terms  of  the  values  of  the  larger 
society.  They  may  therefore  be  contemptuous  of  unskilled  or 
unac culture ted  Indians  much  as  lower  middle-class  school  teachers 
are  contemptuous  toward  poor  urban  ghetto  children,  from  whose 
class  level  these  teachers  have  recently  emerged. 

T/Jhat  these  programs,  whether  federal,  state,  or  local  have 
equally  in  common,  despite  their  good  intentions  and  their  occasional 
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effectiveness  on  a limited  sc-^le,  are  their  lack  of  reliance  upon  poor 
contact  with  the  several  significant  levels  of  Indian  community 
not  just  the  leadership  level  — for  determination  of  community 
problems  and  the  creation  and  implementation  by  Indians  themselve^s 
of  relevant  p7  0 grams  to  meet  these  problems.  Without  this  approach, 
.diich  emphasizes  the  fullest  possible  involvement  of  all  levels 
of  Indian  communities— and  not  just  the  ■..ovemmental  level  of 
reservations— it  a participation  in  self-determination  of  problems, 
and  then  a participation  in  the  solving  of  these  problems.  0“ce 
again,  is  iiiq>ortant  to  emphasize  that  various  strata  within  Indian 
camnunities  will  see  different  problems,  and  will  respond  to 
them  differently.  Thus  it  makes  little  sense  to  continually  view 
all  Indian  reservations  as  comnunities  when  there  may  be  many 
communities,  both  geographic  and  social,  within  the  reservation  or 
within  a given  comnunity  on  the  reservation.  If  these  communities 
are  allowed  to  emerge  and  engage  in  conmunication  with  the  controllers 
of  material  and  human  resources,  and  if  these  resources  are 
sustained  over  periods  longer  than  the  usual  fiscal  duration,  then 
it  would  be  reasonable  to  expect  far  more  willing  participation  and 
better  results  — both  from  the  standpoint  of  Indiai participants  and 

from  the  standpoint  of  white  agency  personnel. 

The  final  section  of  this  report  suggests  one  flexible  model 
participatory  determination  of  the  • lucation  and  education- 
related  problems  of  the  Blue  Pine  Reservation,  as  well  as  a 
particular  Minnesota  urban  Indian  ghetto  population.  It  is  offered 
as  one  possl.Me  alternative  to  programmatic  "solutions"  offering 
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limited  involvement  (or  ’'feasible”  participation)  imposed  largely 
from  the  outside.  The  key  foci  of  this  suggested  approach  are  three 


1.  Self-determination  by  relevant  communities  within  Indian 
populations  of  education  and  education-related  problems, 
with  the  assistance  of  technical  expertise  employee,^ 
consultative  help  by  these  Indian  populations? 

2.  Evaluation  of  problem.  *^*eao  by  the  relevant  Indian  communltj^, 
and  the  suggestion,  wmth  the  help  of  hired  technical  expertise, 
of  possible  solution  to  these  problems; 

3.  A commitment  on  the  part  of  federal  and  other  agencies 

to  honor  plans  for  education  and  education-related  changes 
in  Indian  comminities  for  as  long  as  required  to  effect 
these  changes,  and  to  sugtain  thma  in  a contifflitig. evaluative 
context  lengtlty  enough  to  permit  adequate  evaluation 
according  to  the  standards  of  Indian  people. 


X.  Self-Study.  Selt«Help.  And  The  Rural-Urban  Hovement 
A.  The  reservation-city  rush 

A recent  study,  Indians  In  Minneapolis.  Jointly  published  by  the 
Minneapolis  League  of  Women  Voters  and  the  Training  Center  for  Com- 
munity Programs,  University  of  Minnesota,  documents  the  marginality 
of  urban  life  for  the  reservation  Indian  migrant.  It  suggests  little 
progress  over  the  years  in  coping  with  the  needs  and  problems  of 
this  special  population.  It  reveals  considerable  frustration  on 
the  part  of  social  service  agency  personnel  who  confront  daily 
episodes  concerning  the  adaptation  of  rural  Indians  to  urban  life. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  those  whose  job  it  is  to  help  the  Indian 
American  succeed  in  the  city  would  welcome  more  knowledge  which  could 
lead  to  sK>re  effective  problem  solutions.  The  need  for  new  and  imagina- 
tive approaches  to  what  is  by  now  an  old  problem  in  Minnesota  is 
great. 

Data  from  the  Minneapolis  American  Indian  Employment  Center 
suggest  that  there  is  a substantial  core  of  Indian  migrants  who 
enter  and  leave  the  Minneapolis-St,  Paul  area  each  year  in  response 
to  social  and  economic  pushes  and  pulls.  The  exact  nature  of  these 
migratory  paths  and  the  relative  strengths  of  various  influencing 
factors  are  not  known,  yet  the  effects  of  migration  may  be  expected 
to  alter  the  educational,  social,  and  economic  lives  of  many  Indian 
Americans  in  this  region. 

Not  all  Indians  display  this  propensity  to  migrate.  Data  from 
house-to-house  surveys  in  the  Near  North  and  Near  South  sides  of 
Minneapolis,  for  example,  suggest  that  there  is  another,  more  stable 
Indian  population  in  the  Twin  Cities  which  is  less  likely  to  change 
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its  residence.  The  difference  is  strong  enough  to  suggest  that  the 
t\»o  populations  are  quite  distinctly  different. 

Before  meaningful  educational  programs  can  be  designed  to 
meet  the  needs  of  Minnesota  Chippewa  Indians,  much  more  must  be 
known  about  these  migratory  patterns.  The  provision  of  education 
for  Indian  children,  the  employability  potentials  of  Indian  adults, 
the  eligibility  of  Indians  for  health  and  welfare  services,  and  the 
extent  to  vdiich  Indians  can  expect  to  become  a part  of  a predominantly 
white  society  depend  in  large  part  upon  these  mobility  dynamics. 

From  existing  data,  it  is  evident  that  substantial  numbers  of  Indian 
migrants  come  from  or  return  to  Blue  Pine,  Mille  Lacs,  Red  Lak^, 
and  Leech  Lake  Reservations,  What  is  not  entirely  clear  is  the  scope 
and  frequency  of  urban-reservation,  reservation-urban,  and  inter- 
and/or  intra-city  movement,  as  well  as  the  factors  which  induce 
Indians  to  assume  relatively  permanent  households  in  urban  or  rural 
settings, 

B,  What  mighi.  be  done 

The  Department  of  Education  of  the  State  of  Minnesota  could  aid 
Indian  people  in  the  development  and  operation  of  two  demonstration 
schools  located  in  Minneapolis,  Minnesota,  and  on  the  Blue  Pine, 
Minnesota,  Chippewa  Reservation,  a major  migratory  locale.  In 
cooperation  vn.th  local  Indian  leadership  and  public  school  officials 
in  the  two  areas,  and  with  the  cooperation  and  assistance  of  the 
Minneapolis  Public  Schools  and  the  University  of  Minnesota,  the 
project  could  directly  involve  Indians  in  defining  key  educational 
and  related  problems  and  arriving  at  solutions  for  them. 
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A practical,  state-vide  goal  for  this  project  could  be  to 
drastically  reduce  the  dropout  frequency  of  Indian  children  throu^ 
the  theories  and  techniques  developed  and  practiced  at  the  two  selected 
demonstration  schools.  Indian  people  and  their  leadership  might, 
hox^ever,  define  other  educational  and  social  problems  and  devise 
appropriate  techniques  for  dealing  with  these  In  the  context  of 
participation  In  the  demonstration  schools  program. 

The  long-range  objective  of  this  project  could  be  to  demonstrate 
that  residents  of  selected  Indian  communities  or  neighborhoods, 
given  organizational  and  technical  support  on  request,  and  access  to 
the  resources  ol  the  larger  cogBrinlty  and  area,  could  themselves 
develop  locally  effective  educational  and  training  agencies  with 
great  relevance  to  educational  planning  and  practices  for  other 
Indian  communities. 

To  accomplish  the  long-range  objective,  the  following  could  be 
established  as  tentative  short-range  objectives: 

1.  Through  existing  agencies,  the  organizing  and  staffing  of 
temporary,  fact-finding  nelghborhood/communlty-based 
education  and  training  offices,  with  operation  of  these 
offices  guided  by  policy-making  groups  of  nel^borhood 
Indian  residents  In  Minneapolis,  and  by  the  community  delegate 

of  the  !^lue  Pine  Reservation  Business  Committee. 

Staffed  by  project-trained  residents,  this  structure  would 
provile  an  impact  of  basic  values, .attitudes,  and  local 
preferences  for  meeting  educational  and  training  needs. 

2.  Immediately  Involving  Minneapolis  and  Blue  Pine  Indian 
residents  In  the  design  and  conduct  of  a survey  of  the 
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project  areas  which  will  seek  to  reveal: 

a.  Actual  Incidence  and  prevalence  of  educational  and 
training  deficiencies; 

b.  Resident  attitudes  toward  individual  and  community 
education  and  training,  and  related  problems  and 
services ; 

c.  Potential  and  actual  leadership  patterns  ^ich  can 
lead  to  further  resident  involvement  in  the  project. 

3.  Using  inputs  from  the  above  activities  and  elsewhere, 
involving  skilled  consultants  in  the  design  and  implemen- 
tation of  a proposal  for  relevant  educational  and  training 
programs  at  the  two  demonstration  schools  that  have  the 
support  of  local  Indian  people.  This  proposal  could  be 
submitted  within  six  T^eks  of  the  start  of  the  above  par- 
ticipation survey  and  research  work. 

4.  Directly  involving  local  teachers,  counselors,  administra- 
tors and  other  school  personnel  in  a close  working  relation- 
ship with  Indian  people  in  the  two  locales  so  that  com- 
munication is  maximized  between  the  groups,  and  so  that 

any  plans  for  inclusion  in  the  final  proposal  are  the  pro- 
duct cf  full  community  and  institutional  participation. 

Using  the  participatory  community  approach  to  program  develop- 
ment,  and  recognizing  the  vast  interest  of  Indian  people  and  educators 
in  improving  Indian  education,  the  objective  of  the  proposal  develop- 
ment phase  could  be  the  total,  productive  participation  of  the  Indian 
people  and  local  educators  in  mutually  desired  educational-training 
plans  superior  to  existing  ones. 
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A comnunity  school  approach  emphasizes  Indian  participation  and 
understanding  of  the  educational  system  through  identification  with 
the  school  and  community.  This  type  of  approach  vjould  allor^  rural 
and  urban  Indians  to  gain  power  over  meaningful  school-related 
aspects  of  their  lives  and  the  lives  of  their  children.  The  objec- 
tives of  the  conmunity  school  approach  would  provide  the  operating 
framework  for  development  of  the  proposal.  These  objectives  might 
be: 

1.  Defined  through  parents*  involvement  in  planning  and  con- 
duct of  the  proposal; 

2.  Defined  by  direct  involvement  of  teachers,  counselors, 
administrators  and  other  school  personnel  in  a close  work- 
ing relationship  with  Indian  parents  so  that  they  feel 

a part  of  this  total  comminit'  effort; 

3.  Defined  through  the  use  of  conmunity  resources  at  all  levels 
to  develop  a relevant  proposal  for  funding  agencies. 

Generally,  methods  for  implementing  proposal  development  in- 
volve the  training  of  parents,  teachers,  staff  members  and  the  com- 
munity to  allow  for  total  involvement,  and  temporary  staff  assign- 
ments xd-th  pay  to  Indian  people,  particularly  to  parents  of  school 
children. 

Specifically,  parental  involvement  could  include: 

1.  Participation  in  a connnittee  with  the  power  to  plan, 
implement  and  help  evaluate  the  development  program; 

2.  Being  hired  to  fill  staff  positions  as  discussion  leaders, 
research  aides,  etc.; 

3.  Setting  up  and  running  parents*  meetings,  exclusive  teacher- 
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parent  meetings » learning  about  schools  and  school  govern- 
ment, meeting  with  students  around  recreation  and  cultural 
events ; 

4.  Being  short-term  trained  in  hox7  to  relate  to  teachers  and 
the  school  system  .ind  to  recognize  and  utilize  friendly 
intentions  on  the  part  of  schools  and  their  staffs; 

5.  Organizing  and  participating  in  adult  activities  with  an 
educational  slant,  especially  in  regard  to  continuing  their 
own  educations. 

School  officials  could  take  an  active  role  in  instigating  parent 
teacher  involvement  in  the  area  of  proposal  development.  Such  in- 
volvement could  include: 

1.  Discussion  training  and  re-education  about  Indian  culture 
in  Minnesota; 

2.  Discussion  of  the  development  of  new  toethods  of  reaching 
the  Indian  child  in  the  classroom  and  making  him  feel  part 
of  that  classroom; 

3.  Discussions  with  other  teachers,  administrators  and  Indian 
parents  around  problems  in  Indian  education; 

4.  Discussion  of  development  of  materials,  textbooks,  pamph- 
lets, films,  etc.  about  Indian  culture; 

5.  Teacher  visits  to  homes  of  Indian  parents; 

6.  Discussion  of  development  of  teacher  training  materials 
for  use  by  schools  in  working  with  teachers  of  Indian 
children. 

7.  Workshops  around . Indian  culture  .in  Minnesota  .could  be  held. 

Other  areas  that  could  be  explored  are: 
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1.  The  methods  of  teaching  Indian  children;  possible  estab- 
lishment of  a state-wide  Committee  on  Indian  Education; 

2.  Possible  research  problem  areas  that  may  not  have  been 
visible  before; 

3.  Having  Indians,  scholars  and  social-action  oriented  pro- 
fesslonalff  come  together  for  stimulating  cross-cultural 
and  cross -disciplinary  contacts. 

Obviously,  the  major  emphasis  of  the  proposal  development  phase 
Is  Involvement  and  Intercooperation  of  the  schools,  parents,  students 
and  the  community.  The  basic  determination  of  the  program  must, 
hoT^ver,  come  from  the  Indians  themselves.  Not  until  the  program  Is 
actually  launched  can  determinations  of  class  content,  of  class  struc- 
ture, the  day's  actual  schedule,  pupil  behav^'or  or  responsibility, 
or  specific  ways  parents  and  teachers  should  Involve  themselves  be 
made.  These  responsibilities  would  be  left  to  the  determination  of 
the  Indian  people,  their  leadership,  and  the  advisory  professional 
project  staff.  Indian  leadership  In  Minneapolis  and  Blue  Pine  has 
already.  In  some  ways.  Indicated  Its  Interest  In  carrying  out  these 
responsibilities. 

The  development  component  of  the  project  would  follow  the 
general  guidelines  established  by  the  National  Research  Conference 
on  American  Indian  Education  (May,  1967)  for  Involvement  of  Indians 
In  the  research  program.  With  one  modification  (underlined), 
these  are: 

1.  Engaging  to  the  fullest  extent  possible  Indians  idio  are 
prcfesslonally  trained  researchers  In  the  design  and  dlrec- 
ti.on  of  the  study,  and  who  are  acceptable  to  Indian  board 
members  of  the  project; 

2.  Training  and  utilizing  Indians  to  the  fullest  extent 
possible  In  data  collection  and  analysis; 

3.  Presenting  the  research  results  In  such  a manner  as  to  be 
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of  naxlimm  use  to  Indian  leadership  in  the  development 
of  educational  policies  for  Indians  and  in  recommending 
more  effective  educational  programs  to  serve  Indian 
people. 

A precondition  for  adequate  understanding  of  the  educational 
problems  of  urban  and  rural  Indian  peoples  is  a furthered  under- 
standing of  the  ur"  ^n  Indian  population  and  social  composition,  A 
second  precondltlci  is  broadened  understanding  of  the  schools  in  xdiich 
these  children  are  taught.  The  research,  then,  could  have  three 
general  interlocked  phases,  all  contributing  to  meeting  these  two 
preconditions  and  to  a specific  measurement  of  the  effectiveness 
of  the  demonstration  program: 

1,  To  gather  secondary  and  primary  information  about  the  nature 
of  Minneapolis  urban  Indian  life  styles,  values  and 
expertise,  as  these  data  relate  to  the  functioning  of 
Indian  parents,  children  and  leaders  together  x/ith  the 
public  schools;  and  as  they  relate  to  Blue  Pine  schools 

and  communities; 

2,  To  gather  secondary  and  primary  information  about  the 
formal  and  Informal  characteristics  of  selected  Minneapolis 
and  Blue  Pine  public  schools,  as  these  data  relate  to  the 
functioning  of  teachers,  administrators,  and  specialized 
school  personnel  with  Indian  parents,  children  and  leaders; 

3,  To  continuously  match  these  secondary  and  primary  inputs 
with  each  other  and  with  the  primary  data  gathered  from 


the  demonstration  project  itse?f,  thereby  enabling 
researchers,  practitioners  and  Indians  to  gain  progressively 
expanded  understandings  of  the  settings  against  vdiich  the 
project  is  working,  and  to  more  knowledgeably  restruc- 
ture, guide  and  evaluate  it. 

As  early  as  possible  in  the  conduct  of  the  research  component, 
researchers  could  seek  the  active  support  of  Minneapolis  and  Blue 
Pine  schools  and  school-related  agencies  in  the  identification, 
collection  and  preliminary  analysis  of  previously  gathered  data 
pertinent  to  the  project.  The  data  could  be  gathered  in  such  a way 
as  to  help  meet  the  two  stated  preconditions,  and  vTOuld  follor-j 
specific  guidelines  outlined  in  the  current  National  Study  of  Ameri- 
can Indian  Education.  They  are  of  two  categories  and  could  be 
analytically  interrelated  to  determine  relationships  between  selected 
socioeconomic  variables  and  selected  educational  variables.  Be- 
lated to  the  underlying  assumptions  of  the  hypotheses,  they  are: 

Educational  Variables 

1.  The  present  status  of  education  of  Indian  children 
and  youth  in  Minneapolis  and  at  Blue  Pine; 

2.  The  proportions  that  finish  the  eighth  grade; 

3.  The  pr  rrtions  that  enter  and  complete  high  school; 

4.  The  rural  and  urban  proportions  enrolled  in  public  and 
parochial  schools  and  their  comparative  performances 
in  these  two  settings; 

5.  Comparative  attendance  facts; 

6.  Information  on  every  Indian  pupil  in  grades  seven  and  eight 
of  selected  schools,  including:  name,  sex,  age,  test  data. 
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grades,  conduct  record,  test  scores;  random  sampling  of 
non-Indian  pupils  taken  for  comparative  purposes. 
Socioeconomic  Variables 

1,  The  general  living  standards  of  Minneapolis  and  Blue  Fine 
Indian  families; 

2,  Family  Income  distributions; 

3,  Educational  levels  of  parents; 

4,  Occupational  characteristics  of  parents.  Including  job 
histories; 

5,  Mobility  dynamics  of  the  Indian  populations; 

6,  Housing  styles  and  adequacy.  Including  living  space  for 
family  members; 

7,  Records  of  attendance  of  Indian  parents  to  school  functions 
and  responsiveness  to  school  communications, 

C,  Procedures  for  pr~tniary  data  acquisition  on  the  Indian  Populations 

As  early  as  possible  in  the  conduct  of  the  research  component, 
researchers  could  gather  pi^lmary  data  on  urban  and  rural  Indian 
families  potentially  or  actually  participating  In  the  demonstration 
program.  Education  and  education-related  data  categories  employed 
for  purposes  of  hypothesis  testing  could  be: 

1,  General  family  variables  from  the  second  group  of  sources 
listed  above,  gathered  by  questionnaires  and  useful  for 
hypothesis  testing; 

2,  Through  questionnaires  and  interviews  with  parents,  par- 
ticularly (but  not  limited  to)  those  v;hose  children  may 
participate  in  the  demonstration  program,  changes  in 
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parents  views  about  the  schools ; parents  * views  about 
the  demonstration  program;  parents'  general  values  about 
formal  education;  parents'  expectations  for  the  education 
of  their  childfen;  parents'  expectations  of  the  work 
careers  of  their  children;  independence  of  degree  of 
traditionalism  of  parents;  and  other  variables  related  to 
hypothesis  testing. 

3.  IRirough  interviews  XTith  children,  particularly  (but  not 
limited  to)  those  idio  may  participate  in  the  demonstration 
program,  changes  in  children's  views  about  the  schools; 
children's  views  about  the  demonstration  program; 
children's  general  values  about  formal  education;  child- 
ren's expectations  about  the  extent  and  direction  of  their 
own  formal  education;  children's  expectations  about  their 
ov7n  work  careers;  index  of  the  degree  of  traditionalism 
of  children;  and  other  variables  related  to  hypothesis 
testing. 

Questionnaire  and  interview  data  could  be  heavily  supplemented 
by  observation  and  participant  observation  on  the  part  of  Indian  and 
non-Indian  research  personnel.  The  actual  details  of  observation 
instruments  and  report  forms  could  be  developed  xd.th  the  help  of 
the  National  Study  of  American  Indian  Education  (N.S.A.I.E*)  research 
teams,  xihere  feasible,  and  for  comparative  purposes  could  center  around 
changes  in  the  follox-Ting  key  variables  in  the  community  school 
context : 

Chiluren 

1.  Competition  for  achievement  among  pupils; 

2.  Academic  standards  of  the  children; 


3.  ?eer  group  relations; 

4.  Pupil-teacher  relations; 

3.  Pupil-parent  relations* 

Parents 

1.  Changes  in  the  perceived  goals  of  scl  moling; 

2.  Changes  in  satisfaction  v/ith  the  public  schools  and/or 
the  demonstration  program; 

3.  Changes  in  educational  and  occupational  aspirations  for 
children; 

4*  Changes  in  type  and  frequency  of  school  involvements. 

As  early  as  possible  in  the  conduct  of  the  research  component, 
researchers  could  gather  primary  data  on  school  personnel  potentially 
or  actually  involved  in  direct  or  indirect  ways  with  the  demonstra- 
tion program,  'flirou^  questionnaires  and  interviews  with  school 
personnel,  changes  could  be  detected  in  personnel  views  about  the 
schools;  general  and  specific  personnel  views  about  the  value  of 
education  per  se,  and  about  the  value  of  education  for  Indian  child- 
ren and  parents,  in  particular;  personnel  views  about  the  educational 
expectations  of  themselves  and  of  other  educators  for  Indian  children 
and  parents;  personnel  views  about  the  X'jork  expectations  of  them- 
selves and  other  educators  of  Indian  parents  and  children;  personnel 
views  about  the  degree  of  traditionalism  of  Indian  parents  and  child- 
ren; etc* 

Questionnaire  and  interview  data  could  be  heavily  supplemented 
by  observation  and  participant  observation  on  the  part  of  Indian  and 
non- Indian  research  personnel.  Here  also,  the  actual  details  of 
observation  instruiaents  and  report  forms  could  be  worked  out  vath 
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the  help  of  the  N.S«A«I«E«  research  teams,  uhere  feasible,  and  for 
comparative  purposes  could  center  around  changes  in  the  folloid.ng 
Icey  variables  in  the  community  school  context: 

1«  Changes  in  teacher-pupil  relations; 

2,  Changes  in  teacher- parent  relations; 

3,  Changes  in  the  understanding  and  interpretation  of  Indian 
peer  group  relations; 

4,  Changes  in  perceived  goals  of  schooling  for  Indian  parents 
and  children; 

5,  Changes  in  satisfaction  x^ith  public  schools  and/or  the 
demonstration  program  as  agency(ies)  for  the  education 
of  Indian  children  and  parents; 

6,  Changes  in  understanding  of  viewpoints  on  the  educational 
occupational  aspirations  of  Indian  parents  and  children; 

7,  Changes  in  type  and  frequency  of  school  functions  related 
to  Indian  people. 

For  purposes  of  continuous  feedback,  data  analysis  could  pro- 
ceed throughout  the  program.  Rigorous  daily  reporting  procedures 
and  formal  quarterly  write-ups  could  insure  proper  feedback  to 
Indian  program  practitioners,  parents^  and  Board  memberrx.  The  data 
could  be  held  in  strictest  confidence,  according  to  requirements  set 
up  by  the  Board. 

The  involvement  of  Indian  people  from  the  inception  of  the 
study  to  its  conclusion  increases  the  likelihood  that  the  findings 
of  the  demonstration  program  could  be  put  to  constructive  use  by 
Indian  leaders  and  educators,  not  only  in  Minneapolis  and  Blue  Pine, 
but  in  other  urban  and  rural  areas  as  well. 


ERLC 


A major  meeting  of  Minneapolis  and  Blue  Pine  Indian  people 
and  their  leaders,  tribal  officials.  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs, 
University  of  Minnesota  and  State  Department  of  Education  personnel  1, 
among  others,  took  place  in  Bemidjl,  Minnesota,  on  April  5-6,  1968, 
Indian  enthusiasm  for  the  type  of  approach  outlined  above  was  demon- 
strated plainly  for  all  participants  to  see,  Sound  tapes  \i/ere  made 
of  this  first  meeting  and  transcriptions  are  being  made  so  that  par- 
ticipants and  others  may  look  over  the  conference  proceedings  and 
make  changes  and  additions.  Many  more  such  meetings  of  various  com- 
positions in  the  inner  city  Minneapolis  and  Blue  Pine  Reservation 
cultural  and  social  centers  are  nr  ded,  together  \d.th  inputs  from 
depth  intervievTS,  survey  instruments  and  participant  observation  in 
the  schools  and  connnunities.  Meetings  conducted  by  Minneapolis 
Indians  around  education  and  education-related  problems  have  also 
recently  begun. 

The  education  project  suggested  here  offers  a basis  for  posi- 
tive self-awareness  and  re identification  through  the  culture  and 
system  of  rewards  and  punishments  of  the  Indian  and  not  of  the  non- 
Indian,  The  approach  could  operate  under  the  assumption  that  Indian 
persons  will  most  successfully  adapt  via  collectivities  rather  than 
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as  individuals,  as  have  many  minority  groups  in  the  history  of 
urban  America. 

Based  upon  demonstrated  educational  and  education-related 
problems  of  Blue  Pine  and  Minneapolis  Indians,  this  program  could  thus 
employ  a modified  version  of  the  community  school  plan  developed 
by  the  Rough  Rock,  Arizona,  Demonstration  School  at  Chinle.  The 
emphasis  in  that  p-rogram  was  on  total  control  of  the  school  by  the 
Indians  themselves.  The  program  outlined  here  for  the  Minneapolis 
urban  area  and  the  Blue  Pine  Reservation  proposes  total  Indian 
involvement  in  the  planning,  conduct,  and  evaluation  of  all  phases 
of  the  demonstration  programs.  It  is  unlikely,  as  history  demon- 
strates, that  any  program  of  any  nature  Imposed  from  the  outside 
can  serve  as  a substitute  for  one  willed  by  Indians  themselves. 
Participation  of  Indians  in  important  ways  means  that  Indians  must 
be  offered  concrete  program  responsibility,  must  be  afforded  pro- 
gram opportunities  they  can  utilize,  and  must  develop  a pragmatic 
confidence  in  themselves  through  carrying  out  these  functions.  A 
major  component  of  the  Rough  Rock  School  is  cultural  identification, 
most  effectively  implemented  throu^  curriculum  design  and  control 
by  Indians.  This  demonstration  project  could  thus  propose  curri- 
culum design  emphasizing  cooperative  planning  and  implementation 
among  teachers,  students  and  parents. 
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QUESTIONNAIRES 


I 


(Soeloeconofiile  Background  Questionnaire) 


Name  — 

Last  First  Middle 

2«  y>ddress  - 

4.  Sex  ___ 

I-ialo  Fa'oale 

5«  /ge  Group  — — - - 

J*’vonlio  Over  16  Over  65 

6,  Head  of  I^usn 

Yos  1.0 

Im  Relationship  to  hoad  of  Household  - 

Spouse  Son  Daughter  Other  Relative 

8»  Marital  Status  . --  ^ 

i'iarrlod  Single  Divorced  Hldowed  Uni-Jed  Mother 

9«  Religion  — 

Catholic  episcopal  Other  Chris tlcn  Non-afflllated 

ilO*  Veteran  

Yes  ^0 

11.  Public  Health  Ulglblllty  

Yes  I!o 

12.  Degree  of  Indian  Blood  . - . 

Less  than  \ ^ to  ^ 3/4  to  Pull  .Ihlte 

13.  C/^P  Participation - - 

Jiv/enlle  i^dult 

14.  iilducation  (Hljhost  grade  completed)  _______  ■ , 

0 1»3  years  5 to  8 years  9 to  10 


11  12  13  plus 

15.  /.ged  iiandlcapoed 

65 


16.  Transportation  In  Faally  _____  _ 

Yes  Ho 

17.  Inccxne  1.  ______  0*999 

2.  1,000-1,999 

?,. 2,000-2,999 

4.  ] 3,000-3,999 

5.  4,000-^v,999 

6.  _____  Over  5,000 


18*  Source  of  Income  !• 

2. 
^ • 

5. 

6. 


Contributory  Insurance  Social  Security  other 
retirement  plans 
Iton-Contributory 
General  ?vellef 
Employment  earnings 
Self-employed 
Other 


19.  Job  Title 


1. 

Professional,  Technical,  Manegerlal 

2. 

Clerical  Sales 

3. 

Service  Occupation 

4. 

Farm  Fish  - Forestry 

r; 

> • 

Processing 

6. 

Machines  Trade 

7.  

' Bench  work 

n 

^ • _ 

Structural 

Miscellaneous 

20.  Skill  Ratine;  1. iluch  Training  2.  Some  Training  or  Sscperlence 

3.  ” ^In  Training 


21.  Housing  (Co.'olote  for  Head  of  Household  only) 

1.  Standard 

2.  Sub-standard 

3.  lion-rated 


22. 

23. 

24. 


'.later  Syste..'.  1.  .lell 

3 . None 

Toilet  1.  Flush 

Heating  1.  Jood  2. 


2,  Other 


2.  Privy 

Oil  3.  Gas 


25.  Land  Tenacy 


1. 


Own  2.  Rent  3. 


Tribal 

Land 


4,  Other 


BLUE  PINE  EDUCAHON  SURVEY 


Please  think  of  how  the  statements  on  these  sheets  apply  to  your  village  or  town, 
and  to  the  people  who  live  around  you  if  you  live  outside  the  village  or  town. 
Here  is  the  way  you  can  fill  in  what  you  think  about  these  statements: 


If  you  thinlc 
If  you  think 
If  you  ean*t 
If  you  think 
If  you  think 


the  statement  fits  very  well,  circle  yt  for  "very  true." 
the  statement  applies  only  a little,  circle  t for  "true." 
see  how  it  relates  in  any  way,  circle  rid  for  "not  decided." 
it  is  not  true,  circle  u for  "untrue." 

it  is  definitely  not  true,  circle  du  for  "definitely  untrue 


1.  Real  friends  are  hard  to  find  in  this  comnunity. 

2.  Our  schools  do  a poor  job  of  preparing  young  people 
for  life. 

3.  Local  business  deal  fairly  with  everyone. 

4.  The  community  is  very  peaceful  and  orderly. 

5.  A lot  of  people  here  think  they  are  too  good  for  you. 

6.  Families  in  this  community  keep  their  children  under 
control. 

7.  The  different  churches  here  cooperate  well  together. 

8.  Some  people  here  "get  by  with  murder"  while  others  get  in 
trouble  for  anything  thpy  do. 

9.  Almost  everyone  is  polite  and  courteous  with  you. 

10.  Our  schools  do  a good  job  of  preparing  students  for 
college. 

11.  Everyone  here  tries  to  take  advantage  of  you. 

12.  People  around  here  show  good  judgement. 

13.  People  won*t  work  together  to  get  things  done  for  the 
community. 

14.  Parents  tjMOfa  tbefr  children  to  respect  other  people’s 
rights  and  property. 

15.  Most  of  our  church  people  forget  the  meaning  of  the 
word  brotherhood  when  thqf  get  out  of  church. 

16.  This  community  lacks  real  leaders. 

17.  People  give  you  a bad  name  if  you  insist  on  being 
different.-^ 

18.  Our  high  school  graduates  take  an  active  interest  in 
making  their  community  a better  place  in  which  to  live. 

19.  A few  people  here  make  all  the  money. 

20.  Too  many  young  people  here  get  into  difficulties  with 
sex  and  drinking. 

21.  The  community  tries  hard  to  help  its  young  people  along* 

22.  Folks  are  unconcemed  about  what  their  kids  do  so  long 
as  they  keep  out  of  trouble. 

23.  The  churches  are  good  for  better  c<xnmunity  life. 

24.  The  town  council  runs  the  town  to  suit  itself. 

23.  I feel  very  much  that  I belong  here. 

26.  Mary  young  people  in  the  community  do  not  finish  high 
school . 

27*  The  people  here  are  all  penny  pinchers. 

28.  You  must  spend  lots  of  mon^  to  be  accepted  here. 
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29. 

30. 

31. 
32« 

33. 

34. 

35. 

36. 

37. 

38. 

39. 

40. 


The  people  as  a whole  mind  their  business. 

Most  people  get  their  families  to  Sunday  school  ar 
church  on  Sunday. 

Eve^  church  wants  to  ba  tha  blggast  and  most  Imprasalva. 
* tm  peopla  hava  tha  local  politics  wall  sawad  up. 

hara  laam  to  raad  and  wrlta  well. 
People  are  generally  critical  of  others* 

^ are  out  of  luck  here  If  you  happen  to  be  of  tha 
wrong  race  or  nationality. 

to  one  seeM  to  care  much  how  tha  camninlty  looks. 

M«.i**i***  **®"  '*®  ’'•“‘ever  they  want  to  do. 

churchgoers  do  not  practice  what  they  preach. 
The  town  council  gets  very  little  done. 
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BLUiS  PIU.J  EDUC/ITIOM  SURVEY 


!•  Do  children  over  learn  things  at  school  that  make  them  be  disrespectful  or 
mean  to  their  parents  - or  makes  their  parents  feel  sad?  


2«  Have  your  children  over  learned  anything  at  school  that  makes  you  and  your 
family  feel  pleased?  - 

3«  vlhen  It  comes  to  teaching  your  children  English  and  /arithmetic,  do  you  thlnlc 
the  teachers  do  a good  job  or  a bad  job?  . . . . . 


4.  Does  the  school  do  a good  job  or  a bad  job  In  teaching  children  competition? 


3«  Sometimes  children  get  ashamed  In  school  and  don*t  like  to  go*  Have  you 
heard  of  anything  like  that? 

6*  Have  you  ever  helped  your  child  with  lessons? 

7*  Do  you  think  people  who  go  to  school  get  better  jobs  than  people  who  don*t 

go  to  school?  

8.  Uhat  kind  of  a job  do  you  want  your  kids  to  have  when  they  grow  up  and 

finish  school?  

9#  In  what  way  is  going  to  school  going  to  help  them  get  S’*ch  a job? 


10*  Has  your  child  ever  said  he  didn't  want  to  go  to  school? 


rLUIi:  PIR3  ])DUaTIOr’  SURV.'ilY 


jvlamo  ^Qrade  Taught Sex 

Jhat  are  the  nicest  things  about  ttachlng  here?. 


Jhat  are  the  worst  things  about  teaching  here?  

Jhat  are  the  special  difficulties  about  teaching  Indian  children  here?. , 

P.VQ  there  any  ros’?ectP  In  which  It  Is  easier  to  work  with  these  children  than  with 

others  ? — — 

ilhat  do  you  feel  thef')  children  need  most  In  the  way  of  edticatl on?  

Jhat  are  the  things  that  .make  It  hardest  for  you  to  do  a good  Job  teaching  these 

children? . --  ■ ■ ■■  

.Jhat  changes  would  you  ^tiake  or  what  programs  would  you  Initiate  to  Improve  the 

situation  here?  


Ps  you  see  It,  w.hat  aro  the  biggest  problems  of  the  Indian  people  on  the  Reserva- 
tlon? 

Since  you  have  b'>on  working  on  near  the  Reservation,  have  you  had  any  special 
training  In  the  teaching  and  handling  of  Indian  vounnrsters?  — ^if  so,  please 
describe  lt«  , . ■ — . . ■ 

Do  you  fool  this  Ctraliflng  was  the  right  kind,  and  that  there  was  enough  of  It? 

Jhore  did  you  get  your  training?  How  many  years  of  training  and  experience  do 

you  have?  Jhat  aro  your  de.^rees?  — — 

In  what  schools  and  grades  have  you  taught? — 


(PLj-5/sj;  JRiT'!;  ON  Ti-:;c  b/ck  if  you  nssd  extr/i  sp/^ce.) 


i^cadernicmiy,  hou  do  Indian  and  hi  to  children  comparo  here? 


How  do  they  compare  socially? 


3LU3  Plilj;  EDUCATION  SUPvVEY 


A ge  Grade 

A ddress 

Nhcre  else  have  you  lived? 

Hoi7  fflaiqr  people  live  in  your  house? 

Uhat  are  your  favorite  TV  programs? 

'.Jhat  do  you  want  to  bo  when  you  grow  up? 

If  you  could  bo  anyboc’y  /a  wanted  to  bo,  what  person  would  you  like  to  be  the 
very  most?  VIhv? 


VIhat  do  you  likoto  doffor  fun? 

VIhen  you  are  at  ho-ee,  when  do  you  really  feel  proud? 

Uhen  you  are  at  hone,  when  do  you  really  feel  bad? 

VIhat  is  your  best  subject  In  school? 

.Ihat  is  your  worst  st!bject  in  school? 

.Ihen  do  your  par^^mts  visit  the  school? 

Jhat  do  your  parents  say  about  your  grades? 

ilhat  do  your  parents  say  if  you  don*t  want  to  go  to  school? 


vIhat  do  your  parents  say  about  the  school? 

Is  there  a teacher  you  really  like?  Why  do.  you  really  lUce  this  teacher? 


Is  there  a teacher  yo»*  don*t  really  like?  Ilqr  don*t  you  like  this  teacher? 


.Ihen  you  are  in  school,  when  do  you  really  feel  proud? 

Ihen  you  are  in  rc’ioo?. , when  do  you  really  feel  bad? 

Even  if  you  aren’t  clc?c,  when  do  you  really  want  to  stay  home  from  schodlt 


Do  other  pupils  over  nalco  you  fool  bad  at  school?  Jhv? 


-Jho  is  the  pupil  you  really  like  the  most  in  class? 

'Ihy  do  you  like  this  pupil  the  most? 

-Jho  is  the  person  you  iilco  a lot  who  is  not  in  school? 
■Jhy  do  you  like  this  person  a lot?  


appendix  II 
INDIAN  MAIE  AND  FEMAIE  VILLACTRS 


TABLE  1:  AGE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  II^IAH  MALE 


AND  FEMALE  VILUGERS  (PERCENTAGES) 


N. 

A. 

16  6c  below 

17  . 21 

22  • 40 

41  - 65 

66  + 

Vlllaee  A 

97M 

0 

54 

12 

22 

10 

2 

87F 

1 

54 

10 

22 

10 

3 

Vlllaee  B 

114M 

0 

52 

5 

24 

13 

6 

114F 

0 

59 

4 

21 

12 

4 

Village  C 

168M 

3 

49 

7 

14 

23 

4 

161F 

4 

50 

7 

16 

16 

7 

Village  D 

153M 

6 

54 

8 

13 

16 

3 

16QF 

6 

54 

8 

14 

14 

4 

All  Villages 

532M 

2 

52 

8 

18 

16 

4 

522F 

3 

54 

7 

18 

13 

5 

1,054  M 6c  F 

3 

52 

8 

18 

14 

5 

ERIC 


TABLE  2:  MARITAL  STATUS  DISTRIBUTION  OF 

INDIAN  MALE  AND  FEMALE  VILLAGERS  (PERCENTAGES) 


Villase  A 

N.  A. 

Married 

Single 

97M 

13 

31 

53 

87F 

8 

29 

55 

Village  B 

114M 

0 

33 

62 

114F 

2 

33 

59 

Village  C 

168M 

39 

26 

34 

161F 

41 

29 

20 

Villace  D 

153M 

14 

29 

53 

160F 

10 

28 

54 

All  Villases 

532M 

17 

30 

51 

522F 

15 

30 

47 

16  30  49 


Widowed 

Divorced 

Unwed  Mother 

1 

0 

0 

5 

1 

2 

3 

2 

0 

4 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

6 

2 

2 

4 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

6 

0 

2 

4 

0 

1 

1,054  M 6c  F 


TABLE  3:  HEAD  OF  HOUSEHOLD  DISTRIBUTION  OF 


Village  A 
97M 
87F 

Village  B 
11412 
114F 

Village  C 
168M 
16  IF 

Village  D 
153M 
160F 

Ml  Villages 
532m 
522F 


INDIAN  MALE  AND  FEMALE  VILLAGERS  (PERCENTAGES) 


A. 

Yes 

No 

6 

30 

64 

6 

9 

85 

0 

30 

70 

0 

5 

95 

25 

31 

44 

28 

16 

56 

2 

29 

69 

4 

14 

82 

8 

30 

62 

10 

11 

79 

9 

20 

71 

1,054M  & F 


TABL3:  4:  RELATIONSHIP  TO  HEAD  OF  HOUSEHOLD 


1 - 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  INDIAN  MALE  AND  FEMALE  VIL- 
LAGERS (PERCENTAGES) 


Other  Not 


N.  A. 

Spouse 

Son 

daughter 

Relative 

Related 

Vlllase  A 

97M 

27 

11 

54 

8 

0 

0 

87F 

8 

33 

8 

49 

2 

0 

VillaKe  B 

114M 

28 

4 

56 

1 

10 

1 

114F 

5 

25 

4 

54 

9 

3 

Village  C 

168tl 

27 

2 

61 

3 

7 

0 

161F 

17 

25 

2 

49 

7 

0 

Vlllase  D 

153M 

7 

30 

52 

3 

8 

0 

160F 

5 

33 

16 

40 

6 

0 

All  Vlllaees 

532M 

32 

12 

56 

4 

6 

0 

522F 

6 

30 

8 

49 

6 

1 

1,054  M & F 

14 

21 

32 

27 

6 

0 

o 

ERLC 


\ 

i 


TABLE  5:  DEGREE  OF  INDIitN  BLOOD  DISTRIBUTION 

OF  INDIAN  MALE  AND  FEMALE  VILLAGERS  (PERCENTAGES) 


N.  A. 

Less  than  1/4 

1/2  - 3/4 

3/4  - Full 

White 

Vlllaffe  A 

97M 

16 

1 

30 

41 

12 

87F 

7 

5 

44 

40 

4 

Village  B 

114M 

5 

32 

62 

1 

0 

114F 

2 

9 

55 

32 

2 

Village  C 

168H 

1 

24 

45 

27 

3 

161F 

5 

20 

50 

23 

2 

Village  D 

153M 

14 

4 

34 

48 

0 

160F 

9 

3 

30 

58 

0 

All  Villages 

532M 

9 

15 

43 

29 

4 

522F 

6 

9 

45 

38 

2 

1,054  M ^ F 

8 

12 

43 

34 

3 

ERIC 


1 


TABLE  6:  INCOME  DISTRIBUTION  OF  INDIAN 

MALE  AND  FEMALE  VILLAGERS  (PERCENTAGES) 


N 

L Pi  • 

00-999 

1000-1999 

2000-2999 

3000-3999 

4000-4999 

5000H 

Vlllaee  A 

97M 

65 

6 

14 

7 

6 

1 

1 

87F 

77 

16 

5 

1 

1 

0 

0 

Village  B 

114M 

56 

17 

10 

5 

8 

2 

2 

114F 

82 

9 

4 

1 

4 

0 

0 

Village  C 

168M 

59 

9 

14 

7 

5 

4 

2 

161F 

78 

8 

8 

5 

1 

0 

0 

Village  D 

153M 

73 

15 

6 

3 

3 

0 

0 

160F 

84 

10 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

All  Villages 

532M 

62 

12 

11 

6 

6 

2 

1 

522F 

80 

11 

6 

2 

1 

0 

0 

1,054  M & F 

71 

12 

8 

4 

4 

1 

0 

o 

ERIC 

tl 


j 


1 


TABLE  7:  SOURCE  OF  INCOME  DISTRIBUTION  OF 

INDIAN  MALE  AND  FEMALE  VILLAGERS  (PERCENTAGES) 


N.  A. 

* 

Non* 

Contributory 

General 

Relief 

Employment 

Earnings 

Self- 

Employed 

Other 

Village  A 

97M 

65 

5 

1 

10 

19 

0 

0 

87F 

71 

4 

1 

11 

10 

0 

0 

Vlllaee  B 

114M 

54 

5 

3 

0 

35 

2 

1 

114F 

81 

4 

4 

0 

10 

1 

0 

Villase  C 

168M 

61 

4 

5 

1 

23 

3 

3 

161F 

76 

6 

8 

1 

8 

0 

1 

Vlllaee  D 

13SM 

70 

7 

1 

1 

16 

2 

3 

160F 

82 

5 

6 

1 

3 

0 

3 

All  Villaees 

532M 

63 

5 

3 

3 

22 

2 

2 

522F 

78 

5 

5 

3 

8 

0 

1 

1,054  M 6e  F 

70 

5 

4 

3 

15 

1 

2 

TABLE  8:  EDUCATION  (HIGHEST  GRADE  COMPLETED) 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  INDIAN  MJ^E  AND  FEMALE  VILLAGERS 
(PERCENTAGES) 


N.  A. 

0-5  yrs 

5-8  yrs 

9-10  yrs 

11  yrs 

12  yrs 

13+ 

Villase  A 

97M 

29 

19 

30 

15 

3 

4 

0 

87F 

21 

25 

30 

16 

5 

3 

0 

Village  B 

114M 

3 

38 

26 

14 

1 

4 

4 

114F 

2 

46 

17 

17 

6 

8 

4 

Villaee  C 

168M 

21 

17 

45 

9 

4 

4 

0 

161F 

23 

16 

31 

12 

6 

6 

6 

Villase  D 

153M 

19 

25 

32 

19 

1 

3 

1 

160F 

18 

23 

31 

16 

9 

3 

0 

All  Villases 

532M 

19 

25 

33 

15 

2 

4 

1 

522F 

16 

28 

27 

15 

7 

5 

2 

1,054  M 6e  F 

18 

28 

30 

15 

4 

4 

1 

TABLE  9:  JOB  TITLE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  INDIAN 


MALE  AND  FEI4ALS  VILLAGERS  (PERCENTAGES) 


N,  A. 

PTM 

CS 

SO 

FFF 

P 

MT 

BW 

s 

M 

Villafae  A 

97M 

64 

3 

1 

12 

15 

0 

1 

3 

1 

0 

87F 

80 

0 

0 

7 

1 

0 

5 

6 

0 

1 

Vriage  B 

114M 

62 

1 

0 

8 

22 

0 

1 

0 

4 

2 

114F 

90 

0 

2 

4 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

1 

Village  C 

168M 

70 

3 

2 

5 

14 

0 

2 

0 

0 

4 

161F 

79 

2 

2 

7 

3 

0 

2 

0 

0 

5 

Villase  D 

153M 

88 

1 

0 

1 

7 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

160F 

98 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

All  Villases 

532M 

70 

2 

1 

7 

15 

0 

1 

1 

1 

2 

522F 

87 

0 

1 

5 

1 

0 

3 

1 

0 

2 

1,054  M & F 

79 

1 

1 

6 

8 

0 

2 

1 

0 

2 

PTM  « Professional, Technical 9 Managerial 
CS  ■ Clerical  Sales 
SO  ■*  Service  Occupation 
FFF  ■ Farm,  Fish,  Forrestry 
P ■■  Processing 


MT  * Machines,  Trade 
BW  " Bench  Work 
S « Structural 
M • Miscellaneous 


TABLE  10:  SKILL  RATING  DISTRIBUTION  OF 

II^IAN  MALE  AND  FEMALE  VILLAGERS  (PER- 
CENTAGES) 


N«  A* 

Much 

Training 

Some  Training 
or  Eicperience 

In 

Training 

Villaee  A 

9TA 

65 

27 

8 

0 

87F 

83 

13 

3 

1 

Village  B 

114M 

89 

2 

9 

0 

114F 

97 

1 

2 

0 

Village  C 

168M 

81 

7 

12 

0 

161F 

90 

3 

7 

0 

Village  D 

153M 

93 

0 

7 

0 

16QF 

99 

0 

). 

C 

All  Villages 

532M 

82 

9 

9 

0 

522F 

93 

4 

3 

0 

1,054  LI  6e  F 

88 

6 

6 

0 

lABLC  11:  TRAHSPOmTION  IN  FAI'IILY  DIS- 

TRIBUTION OF  INDIAN  MALE  AND  FEIiALE  VIL- 
LAGERS (PERCENTAGES) 


N.  A. 

Yes 

No 

Villaee  A 

97M 

64 

31 

5 

87F 

63 

28 

9 

Villaee  B 

114M 

19 

65 

16 

114F 

29 

56 

15 

Village  C 

168M 

56 

30 

14 

161F 

68 

19 

13 

Villase  D 

153M 

65 

25 

10 

160F 

69 

14 

17 

All  Villaees 

532M 

51 

38 

11 

522F 

58 

29 

13 

1,054  H & F 

54 

34 

12 

TABLE  12:  REXIGIOUS  CHOICE  DISTRIBUTION  OF 

INDIAN  MALE  AND  FEMALE  VILLAGERS  (PERCENTAGES) 


N. 

. A. 

Catholic 

Episcopal 

Other  Christian 

NOn- 

Affiliated 

Vlllase  A 

97M 

7 

8 

51 

29 

5 

87F 

3 

9 

64 

24 

0 

Vlllasre  B 

iim 

0 

46 

27 

5 

2 

114F 

0 

42 

29 

29 

0 

Village  C 

168M 

2 

54 

42 

2 

0 

16  IF 

0 

62 

38 

0 

0 

Village  D 

153M 

7 

47 

43 

0 

3 

160F 

3 

50 

47 

0 

0 

All  Vlllagea 

532JI 

5 

41 

42 

10 

2 

522F 

2 

42 

43 

13 

0 

1,054  i i & F 

3 

42 

42 

12 

1 

1 


TABLE  13:  VETERAN  STATUS  DISTRIBUTION  OF 

INDIAN  HALE  AND  FEMALE  VILLAGERS  (PERCENTAGES) 


N.  A. 

Yea 

No 

Village  A 

97M 

17 

23 

60 

87F 

16 

5 

79 

Villaso  B 

114M 

4 

20 

76 

114F 

4 

2 

94 

Villaffo  C 

168H 

39 

24 

37 

161F 

48 

0 

52 

Villaae  D 

153M 

29 

23 

48 

160F 

33 

3 

64 

All  Villaaea 

532M 

22 

23 

55 

522F 

25 

3 

72 

1,045  il  & F 

24 

13 

63 

TABLS  14:  PUBLIC  HEALTH  ELIGIBILITY  OF  INDIAN 


I4ALE  A14D  FEMALE  VILLAGERS  (PERCENTAGES) 


N.  A. 

Yes 

No 

Villaee  A 

97M 

5 

65 

30 

87F 

3 

73 

24 

Blllaee  B 

114M 

5 

32 

63 

114F 

3 

33 

64 

Villaee  C 

168M 

2 

77 

21 

161F 

4 

61 

25 

Villaee  D 

153M 

12 

51 

37 

160F 

17 

51 

32 

All  Vlllaees 

532M 

6 

56 

38 

522F 

7 

55 

38 

1,054  M & F 

7 

56 

37 

TABLE  15:  RECPTION  OF  BENEFITS  DISTRIBUTION 


OF  INDIAN  MALE  AND  FEMALE  VILLAGERS  (PERCENTAGES) 


N. 

1 Am 

Yes 

No 

Villase  A 

97M 

55 

5 

40 

87F 

57 

7 

36 

Villaee  B 

144M 

6 

6 

88 

144F 

5 

5 

90 

Villaee  C 

168M 

38 

7 

55 

161F 

38 

9 

53 

Villaee  D 

153M 

18 

27 

55 

160F 

19 

27 

54 

All  Villaees 

532M 

29 

11 

60 

522F 

30 

12 

58 

1,054  M 6t  F 

30 

11 

59 

TABLE  16:  AGED/HANDICAPPED  DISTRIBUTION  OF 

INDIAN  MALE  AND  FEMALE  VILLAGERS  (PERCENTAGES) 


N.  A. 

65  and  Non*Ajnbulatory 

Vlllaffe  A 

97TS 

100 

0 

87F 

100 

0 

Village  B 

114M 

99 

1 

114F 

98 

2 

Village  C 

168M 

97 

3 

161F 

95 

5 

Village  D 

153M 

96 

4 

160F 

97 

3 

All  Villages 

532M 

98 

2 

522F 

97 

3 

1,054  M & F 

97 

3 

TABLE  17:  LAND  TENANCY  DISTRIBUTION  OF 
INDIAN  MALE  AND  FEMALE  VILLAGERS  (PER- 
CENTAGES) 


N.  A. 

Own 

Rent 

Tribal  Land 

Other 

Village  A 

97M 

74 

12 

7 

2 

5 

87F 

91 

6 

2 

0 

1 

Village  B 

114M 

69 

10 

6 

4 

11 

114F 

92 

3 

0 

3 

2 

Village  C 

168M 

67 

11 

5 

13 

4 

161F 

86 

6 

1 

6 

1 

Village  D 

153M 

70 

3 

6 

20 

1 

160F 

80 

3 

4 

13 

0 

All  Villages 

53214 

70 

9 

6 

10 

5 

622F 

87 

5 

2 

5 

1 

1,054  M 6e  F 

78 

7 

4 

8 

3 

TABLE  18:  HOUSING  QUALITY  DISTRIBUTION  OF 


INDIAN  MALE  AND  FEI'^IALE  VILLAGERS  (PERCEl'TEAGSS) 


N.  A. 

Standard 

Sub-Standard 

Nbn-Rated 

Village  A 

97M 

75 

5 

18 

2 

87F 

92 

2 

6 

0 

Village  B 

114H 

72 

12 

16 

0 

114F 

93 

3 

4 

0 

Village  C 

168M 

66 

4 

30 

0 

161F 

84 

0 

16 

0 

Village  D 

153M 

78 

1 

18 

3 

160F 

90 

1 

9 

0 

All  Villages 

532M 

72 

6 

21 

1 

522J 

91 

2 

6 

1 

1,054  M 6e  F 

81 

4 

14 

1 

T/IBLS  19:  'J/TER  SYSTEM  DISTRIBUTION  OF 

INDIAN  MALE  A I©  FEMALE  VILLAGERS  (PER- 
CENTAGES) 


N.  A. 

Water  System 

Own  VTekl 

Other 

None 

Village  A 

75 

7 

8 

1 

9 

87F 

91 

1 

8 

0 

0 

Village  B 

114M 

72 

18 

2 

4 

4 

114F 

93 

6 

0 

1 

0 

Village  C 

168M 

66 

3 

2 

0 

29 

161F 

83 

0 

1 

0 

16 

Village  D 
153M 

73 

1 

22 

1 

3 

160F 

81 

1 

15 

1 

2 

All  Villages 

53?.M 

72 

7 

9 

2 

10 

322F 

87 

2 

6 

0 

5 

1,054  M & F 

79 

5 

8 

1 

7 

I 


[•  A. 

TABLF;  20:  HEAVII^S  SYSTEbi  DISTRIBUTION  OF 

INDIAN  MALE  AND  FEMALE  VILLAGERS  (PERCENTAGES) 

Hood  Oil  Gas 

Village  A 

97M 

74 

14 

11 

1 

87F 

91 

7 

2 

0 

Village  B 

114M 

70 

17 

10 

3 

114F 

93 

4 

3 

0 

Village  C 

168M 

67 

25 

7 

1 

161F 

85 

12 

2 

1 

Village  D 

153M 

71 

17 

2 

0 

160F 

81 

16 

3 

0 

All  Villages 

532M 

70 

21 

8 

1 

522F 

88 

10 

2 

0 

1,054  M 6c  F 

79 

16 

5 

0 

1 


TABLE  21 : TOILET  TYPE  DISTRIBUTION  OF 
INDIAN  MALE  A^D  FEMALE  VILLAGERS  (PSR- 
CSISjTAGSS) 


N.  A. 

Toilet  (Flush) 

Privy 

Villase  A 

97M 

76 

5 

19 

87F 

91 

0 

9 

Villas©  B 

114M 

71 

16 

13 

114F 

92 

5 

3 

Villas®  C 

168M 

66 

3 

31 

161F 

84 

0 

16 

Villas©  D 

153M 

72 

2 

26 

160F 

V 

81 

3 

16 

All  Villases 

532a 

71 

7 

22 

522F 

87 

2 

11 

1,054  M & F 

79 

5 

16 

'T 


APPENDIX  III 
INDIAN  MALE  AND  FEMALE  TOWN  DWELLERS 


o 

ERIC 


T/»BLE  1:  /GE  DISTfilEUTION  OF  IIDIAN  IiALE 


iiND  FEtiALC  miN  1X7EXLEES  (PERCEimCES) 


N.  A. 

16  & below 

17-21 

22-40 

41-65 

66  & 

Town  A 

30M 

3 

57 

7 

13 

13 

7 

26F 

0 

62 

12 

15 

7 

4 

Town  B 

75M 

1 

48 

17 

21 

13 

0 

90F 

1 

63 

7 

11 

18 

0 

Town  C 

134M 

1 

4. 

65 

9 

10 

13 

2 

147F 

0 

65 

6 

15 

13 

1 

Town  D 

18214 

3 

54 

8 

16 

12 

7 

33F 

0 

67 

9 

9 

9 

6 

All  Towns 

42 IH 

2 

56 

10 

15 

13 

4 

296F 

0 

64 

9 

13 

12 

2 

717  M & F 

1 

59 

10 

14 

13 

3 

TABL2  2:  I'iARim  STATUS  DISTRIBUTION  OF 

IIDIilN  MALE  AND  FEMALE  TOIJN  DftlELLERS  (PER 
CENTAGES) 


N.  A. 

Married 

Single 

Widowed 

Divorced 

Unwed  Mother 

Town  A 

3014 

3 

33 

64 

0 

0 

0 

26F 

15 

30 

45 

0 

5 

5 

Town  B 

7^4 

16 

27 

57 

0 

0 

0 

90F 

24 

24 

46 

3 

3 

0 

Town  C 

134M 

41 

23 

32 

2 

2 

0 

147F 

38 

22 

37 

2 

1 

0 

Town  D 

182M 

(A 

29 

22 

5 

2 

0 

33F 

12 

15 

64 

6 

0 

3 

All  Towns 
421M  25 

28 

44 

2 

1 

0 

296F 

22 

23 

48 

3 

2 

2 

717  M & F24 

26 

46 

2 

1 

1 

TABLE  3:  HEAD  OF  HOUSEHOLD  DISTRIBUTION 


OF  INDIAN  MALE  AND  FQiALE  TOWN  DUELLERS 
(PERCENTAGES) 


N.  A. 

Yes 

No 

Town  A 

SQM 

10 

30 

60 

26F 

7 

7 

86 

Town  B 

75M 

11 

28 

61 

90F 

9 

3 

88 

Town  C 

134M 

10 

24 

66 

147F 

10 

7 

83 

Town  D 

182M 

25 

19 

56 

33F 

3 

9 

88 

All  Towns 

42 IH 

14 

25 

61 

296F 

7 

7 

86 

717  M & F 

10 

16 

74 

ERIC 


T/IEL-.  4;  DilGPJIii:  OF  INDI/IK  BLOOD  DI3TFJBUTIOK 
OF  KiAL.5  /ND  FSMAL2  TO'JN  (P5R- 

czmp.G^s) 


N. 

Less  than  1/4 

1/2  - 3/4 

3/4  - Full 

Ihlte 

Town  A 

30fl  0 

17 

73 

3 

7 

2&F  0 

12 

80 

8 

0 

Town  B 

7514  1 

40 

54 

5 

0 

90F  0 

37 

59 

4 

0 

Town  C 

134xi  12 

36 

42 

10 

0 

147F  12 

29 

49 

10 

0 

To\m  D 

182ii  5 

30 

42 

21 

2 

33F  3 

66 

18 

3 

0 

All  Towns 

421ii  4 

30 

54 

10 

2 

296F  4 

37 

52 

6 

0 

717  w & F 4 

34 

53 

8 

1 

xp.z\.i  S:  iimr::  distributiow  of  iitoian 


liAU  A I®  F2i  iAL2  TOt^N  Dl?2LLSR3  (PS_^CSNXAG  :S ) 


Over 


N*  A. 

0-999 

1000-1999 

2000-2999 

3000-3999 

4000-4999 

5000 

Tofm  A 

30M 

67 

10 

10 

7 

3 

0 

3 

26F 

92 

4 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Town  B 

75ii 

67 

9 

9 

6 

4 

1 

4 

90F 

91 

7 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Toim  C 

134M 

74 

7 

5 

7 

3 

3 

1 

147F 

93 

3 

2 

1 

1 

0 

0 

Town  D 

00 

76 

8 

8 

3 

2 

1 

2 

33F 

94 

3 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

All  Towns 

71 

9 

8 

6 

3 

1 

2 

296F 

93 

4 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

717  i:  & F 

82 

7 

5 

4 

1 

0 

1 

ERIC 


TABLi  &: 


SOUaCT.  OF  IHCOI12  DISTRIBUTION  OF 


N. 

A. 

INDIAN  MAL:  and 
CSNTAGSIS) 

Non- 

* Contributory 

F^MALii:  TO*  IN  DJ2LL2R3  (P."R- 

General  i:mployment 

Relief  Earnings 

Self- 

Employed 

Other 

Town  A 

30ii 

64 

3 

3 

0 

20 

10 

0 

26? 

87 

0 

0 

0 

9 

0 

4 

Town  B 

75M 

61 

1 

0 

0 

28 

7 

3 

OOF 

89 

0 

0 

3 

6 

1 

1 

Town  C 

134ii 

78 

7 

0 

0 

10 

4 

1 

147F 

93 

1 

0 

1 

3 

1 

1 

Town  D 

I82ri 

74 

5 

8 

2 

8 

1 

2 

33F 

94 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

/II  TotJns 

42  Ul 

69 

4 

3 

0 

17 

6 

1 

296F 

91 

2 

0 

1 

4 

0 

2 

717  i*.  6e  F 

81 

3 

1 

0 

11 

3 

1 

* Contributory  Insurance^  Social  Security » Other  Retirement  Plans 


ERIC 


4 


nZhl  7:  SDUOITIOW  (HIGHEST  GHADZ  COilPLETSD) 

DI3TRIBUTI01'!  OF  liroWW  HALS  AlTD  F^TiALi^  TOl?K 
WI'^2RS  (P<::iC2fn:AG2S) 


Town  A 

N*  A. 

0-5  yrs 

5-8  yrs 

9-10  yrs 

11  yrs 

12  yrs 

13+ 

30li 

10 

50 

13 

13 

7 

7 

0 

26F 

15 

38 

12 

22 

9 

4 

0 

To^'in  B 

75W 

5 

29 

23 

21 

0 

0 

4 

90F 

0 

37 

59 

4 

0 

0 

0 

Town  C 

13411 

19 

40 

25 

11 

1 

3 

1 

^..147F 

14 

33 

26 

17 

5 

4 

1 

lo\m  D 

IQ2VL 

22 

22 

28 

10 

5 

8 

5 

33F 

9 

46 

24 

9 

3 

9 

0 

All  Towns 

42 IM 

15 

34 

22 

14 

6 

7 

2 

296F 

10 

39 

30 

13 

4 

4 

0 

717  H & F 

13 

36 

26 

13 

5 

6 

1 

o 

jERiC 


eSa^USrJS, 


T/.BLC  8:  JOL  TITLj:  DISTRIBUTION  OF  INDIAN 
i»ND  town  DJZLLSRS  (P!)RCGnTAGS3) 


N 

• A • 

PTi-i 

CS 

30 

FFF 

P 

MT 

3W 

s 

M 

Town  A 

30ii 

77 

0 

0 

0 

20 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

26F 

91 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

t 

A. 

Town  B 

75xi 

67 

3 

0 

9 

11 

1 

1 

1 

3 

4 

90F 

88 

3 

1 

5 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

Town  C 

134i* 

82 

1 

0 

2 

7 

1 

3 

0 

3 

1 

147F 

92 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

TotJn  D 

182M 

82 

2 

3 

8 

3 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

33F 

100 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

All  Toims 

421ii 

77 

1 

1 

4 

10 

2 

2 

0 

2 

1 

296F 

93 

1 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

717  M & F 

85 

1 

0 

5 

5 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

FT^l  *>  Professional,  Cechnlcal,  Managerial 
CS  » Clerical,  Sales 
SO  « Service  Occupation 
FFF  • Farm,  Fish,  Forestry 
p « Processing 


MT  “ Machines  Trade 
BW  « Bench  Work 
S *»  Structural 
M « Miscellaneous 


o 


ERIC 

hiaifiiifftaiTiaaa 


TABLE  9:  SKILL  RATINS  DISTRIBUTION  OF  INDIAN 

mLE  AND  FEMALE  TOTN  DWELLERS  (PERCENTAGES) 


Some  Training 


N.  A. 

Much  Training 

or  Experience 

In  Training 

Town  A 

SOM 

86 

7 

7 

0 

26F 

96 

0 

4 

0 

Town  B 

75M 

87 

9 

4 

0 

90F 

94 

3 

3 

0 

^own  C 

134M 

78 

14 

7 

1 

147F 

92 

2 

6 

0 

Town  D 

182M 

88 

4 

7 

1 

33F 

97 

0 

3 

0 

All  Towns 

421M 

85 

9 

6 

0 

296F 

95 

1 

4 

0 

717  M & F 

90 

5 

5 

0 

TABLE  10:  TRAi'SPORTATION  IN  FAMILY  DISTRIBUTION 

OF  INDIAN  MALE  AND  FEMALE  TOVIN  0IELLERS  (PERCENTAGES) 


N.  A. 

Yes 

Town  A 

30M 

17 

66 

26F 

12 

53 

Town  B 

75M 

47 

34 

90F 

67 

22 

Town  C 

134M 

72 

24 

147F 

88 

9 

Town  D 

18211 

72 

20 

33F 

91 

3 

All  Towns 

42 IM 

52 

36 

296F 

64 

22 

717  M & F 

58 

29 

ERIC 


j 


No 

17 

35 

19 

11 

4 

3 

8 

6 

12 

14 

13 


TABL2  11:  RELIGIOUS  CHOICE  DISTRIBUTION  OF 

INDIAN  MALE  AND  FEMALE  TOtIN  WELLERS  (PER- 
CENTAGES) 


Non- 


N. 

> A. 

Catholic 

Episcopal 

Other  Christian 

Affiliated 

Town  A 

3QM 

0 

70 

7 

23 

0 

26F 

0 

35 

23 

33 

9 

Town  B 

75M 

0 

70 

15 

15 

0 

90F 

1 

70 

11 

17 

1 

Town  C 

134M 

7 

57 

9 

23 

4 

147F 

5 

56 

12 

26 

1 

Town  D 

182m 

0 

60 

35 

5 

0 

33F 

3 

61 

0 

36 

0 

All  Towns 

42 IM 

2 

64 

17 

16 

1 

296F 

2 

55 

12 

28 

3 

717  M & F 

2 

59 

15 

22 

2 

mERIC 
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TABL2  12:  VETER/^N  STATUS  DISTRIBUTION  OF 

IblDIi^N  M/»LE  iIND  FSMALE  Ta.IN  SELLERS  (PER- 


N.  A. 

CENIAGES) 

Yes 

No 

Town  % 

3(XA 

7 

10 

83 

26P 

15 

0 

85 

Town  B 

75M 

21 

17 

62 

OOF 

18 

2 

80 

Town  C 

134M 

29 

13 

58 

147F 

36 

3 

61 

Town  D 

182m 

45 

2 

53 

33F 

12 

0 

88 

All  Towns 

421H 

26 

11 

63 

296F 

20 

1 

79 

717  H & F 

23 

6 

71 

ERIC 


TABLE  13:  PUBLIC  HEALTH  ELIGIBILITY  DISTRI 


BUTION  OF  INDIAN  MALE  AND  FEMALE  TCXIN  DJELLERS 
(PERCENTAGES) 


N*  A. 

T(wm  A 

30M  0 

26F  9 


Yds 

No 

33 

60 

31 

60 

Town  B 

75M  3 49  48 

90F  2 36  62 


Town  C 

134H  5 59  36 

147F  3 67  30 


Town  D 

182H  5 67  28 

33F  0 42  58 


All  Towns 

4?.1M  3 

296F  4 

717  H 6c  F 4 


52 

45 

44 

52 

48 

48 

i 


X/IBLE  14:  RECBTION  OF  BENEFITS  DISTRIBUTION 

OF  IHDIi^N  MALE  i^ND  FEMALE  TaiN  Et-TELLERS  (PER- 
CENTAGES) 


N.  A. 

Yes 

No 

Town  A 

3(M 

17 

3 

80 

26? 

15 

4 

81 

Town  B 

75M 

35 

7 

58 

DOF 

31 

4 

65 

Town  C 

134M 

65 

11 

24 

147F 

67 

6 

27 

Town  D 

182M 

35 

8 

57 

33F 

24 

3 

73 

Towns 

421h 

38 

7 

55 

296F 

34 

4 

62 

717  H & F 

36 

6 

58 

WBLE  15l  LAND  TEWNCY  DISTRIBUTION  OF  INDIAN 
IJALE  AMD  FSL-iALh  TaJN  Df.IELLERS  (PERCENTAGES) 


N.  A. 

Own 

Rent 

Tribal  Land 

Other 

Town  A 

3CM 

67 

10 

10 

13 

0 

26F 

96 

0 

0 

4 

0 

T<r:n  B 

75m 

73 

9 

11 

4 

3 

90F 

93 

4 

1 

1 

1 

Town  C 

13^4 

76 

16 

3 

1 

4 

147F 

93 

4 

1 

1 

1 

Town  D 

182M 

86 

5 

2 

6 

1 

33F 

94 

6 

0 

0 

0 

All  Towns 

421M 

75 

10 

7 

6 

2 

296F 

94 

4 

0 

2 

0 

717  M & F 

85 

7 

3 

4 

1 

TftBLS  16s  HOUSING  QU/^LIW  DISTRIBUTION  OF 
li-lDI/^N  KALE  AND  F^I/>LE  Ta.IN  EI7ELLERS  (PER- 
CENTAGES) 


N. 

> A. 

Standard 

Sub-Standard 

Non-Rated 

Town  A 

3QM 

67 

13 

20 

0 

26F 

92 

4 

4 

0 

Town  B 

75M 

73 

7 

20 

0 

90F 

92 

5 

3 

0 

Town  C 

13/^i 

76 

10 

10 

4 

147F 

94 

2 

3 

1 

Town  D 

182M 

81 

3 

15 

1 

33F 

91 

3 

6 

0 

All  Towns 

421M 

74 

8 

17 

1 

296F 

92 

4 

4 

0 

717  M & F 

83 

6 

11 

0 

fERlC 


TABLE  17:  VIA  TER  SYSTEM  DISTRIBUTION  OF 

INDIAN  i‘lALE  AinD  FEMALE  T05IN  D.JSLLERS 
(PERCENTAGES) 


N.  A. 

Own  viell 

Other 

None 

Town  A 

30M 

70 

7 

17 

6 

26F 

96 

4 

0 

0 

Town  B 

75M 

79 

8 

6 

7 

90F 

93 

4 

3 

0 

Town  C 

134M 

76 

13 

11 

0 

147F 

95 

2 

3 

0 

Town  D 

182M 

95 

2 

3 

0 

33F 

91 

3 

6 

0 

All  Towns 

42 IM 

80 

8 

9 

3 

94  3 3 


296F 


T/iBLS  18s  HSATINS  SYSTEM  DISTRIBUTION  OF 
I!4DIAN  HALE  /NO  FEMALE  Ta^N  EK^IELLERS  (PSR< 
CENTAGES) 


N.  A. 

Vlood 

Oil 

Gas 

Town  A 

30M 

66 

17 

17 

0 

26F 

96 

0 

4 

0 

To  wn  B 

75M 

74 

13 

8 

5 

90F 

91 

3 

3 

3 

Town  C 

134M 

76 

16 

5 

3 

147F 

93 

5 

2 

0 

Town  D 

182M 

82 

13 

4 

1 

33F 

94 

3 

3 

0 

All  Towns 

42 IM 

74 

15 

9 

2 

296F 

92 

3 

4 

1 

717  M & F 

83 

9 

7 

1 

. t?-  « 


mis  19:  lOnET  KPE  DISIRIBUTION  OF 

INDWn  MALE  A HD  FEMALE  TOIN  BIELLERS  (PER- 

CSi'?r/iGES) 


I.  A. 

Toilet  (Flush) 

Privy 

Town  A 

3m 

67 

10 

23 

26F 

96 

0 

4 

Town  B 

75M 

76 

ll 

13 

90F 

92 

5 

3 

Town  C 

134M 

77 

12 

ll 

147P 

94 

1 

5 

Town  D 

182M 

82 

3 

15 

33F 

94 

3 

3 

All  Towns 

421H 

76 

9 

15 

296F 

94 

2 

4 

717  M 6e  F 

83 

6 

9 

COMPARISONS  OF  INDIAN  MALE  AND  FEMALE 
VILLAGES  AND  TOWN  DWELLERS 


i 


TABLE  1:  CC^iPARATIVE  AGE  DISTRIBUTION  OF 

INDIAN  HALE  AND  FEMALE  VILLAGERS  AND  TOliJN 
DJELLERS  (PERCENTAGES) 


AU  Villases 

N.A. 

16  & below 

17-21 

22-40 

41-65 

66  & above 

532  K 

2 

52 

8 

18 

16 

4 

522  F 

3 

54 

7 

18 

13 

5 

1 »054  M & F 

3 

52 

8 

18 

14 

5 

All  Towns 

421  M 

2 

56 

10 

15 

13 

4 

296  F 

0 

64 

9 

13 

12 

2 

717  H 6e  F 

1 

59 

10 

14 

13 

3 

Reservation 

953  M 

2 

54 

9 

16 

15 

4 

818  F 

2 

58 

8 

16 

13 

3 

1,872  M & F 

2 

56 

8 

16 

14 

4 

f 


i 


TABLE  2:  COMPARATIVE  MARITAL  STATUS  DISTRI- 

BUTION OF  INDIAN  MALE  AND  FEMALE  VILLAGERS 
AND  TOWN  EWELLERS  (PERCENTAGES) 


N.A, 

Married 

Single 

Widowed 

Divorced 

Unwed  Mother 

All  Villases 

532  M 

17 

30 

51 

2 

0 

0 

522  F 

15 

30 

47 

6 

0 

2 

1,054  M u F 

.16 

30 

49 

4 

0 

1 

All  Towns 

421  M 

25 

28 

44 

2 

1 

0 

296  F 

22 

23 

48 

3 

2 

2 

717  M 6t  F 

24 

26 

46 

2 

1 

1 

Reservation 

953  M 

21 

29 

48 

2 

0 

0 

818  F 

19 

26 

48 

4 

1 

2 

1,872  M 6c  F 

20 

28 

48 

3 

0 

1 

ERIC 


TABLE  3:  COMPARATIVE  HEAD  OF  HOUSEHOLD  DISTRI 


BUTTON  OF  INDIAN  HALE  AND  FEMALE  VILLAGERS  AND 
TOilN  DUELLERS  (PERCENTAGES) 


N#A  # 

Yes 

No 

All  Villases 

532  M 

8 

50 

62 

522  F 

10 

11 

79 

1,054  W & F 

9 

20 

71 

All  Towns 

421  M 

14 

25 

61 

296  F 

7 

7 

86 

717  M & F 

10 

16 

74 

Reservation 

953  M 

11 

28 

61 

818  F 

8 

9 

83 

1,872  M & F 

10 

18 

82 

ERIC 


TABL2  4s  COMPiliUtTIVE  DEGREE  OF  INDIAN  BLOOD 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  INDIAN  AND  FEMALE  VILLAGERS 
AND  TGNN  DWELLERS  (PERCENTAGES) 


N.A. 

Less  than  1/4 

1/2  - 3/4 

3/4  - Ftill 

White 

All  Villages 

532  M 

9 

15 

43 

29 

4 

522  F 

6 

9 

45 

38 

2 

1,054  M & F 

8 

12 

43 

34 

3 

All  Towns 

421  M 

4 

30 

54 

10 

2 

296  F 

4 

37 

53 

6 

0 

717  H & F 

4 

34 

53 

8 

1 

Reservation 

953  M 

6 

23 

48 

20 

3 

818  F 

5 

23 

49 

22 

1 

1,872  M & F 

6 

23 

48 

21 

2 

I 


TABLE  5:  COMPARATIVE  INCOME  DISTRIBUTION  OF 

I!0)1AN  MALE  AND  FEMALE  VILUGERS  AND  TOIJN  OlfEL- 
LERS  (PERCENTAGES) 


NJ). 

0-999 

1900-1999 

2000-2999 

3000-3999 

4000-4999 

5000 

All  VUlaees 

532  M 

62 

12 

11 

6 

6 

2 

1 

522  F 

80 

11 

6 

2 

1 

0 

0 

1,054  M & P 

71 

12 

8 

4 

4 

1 

0 

All  Toffns 

421  M 

71 

9 

8 

6 

3 

1 

2 

296  F 

93 

4 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

717  M & F 

82 

7 

5 

4 

1 

0 

1 

Reservation 

953  M 

67 

10 

10 

6 

4 

1 

2 

818  F 

87 

7 

4 

2 

0 

0 

1,872  M & F 

77 

10 

6 

4 

3 

0 

0 

TABLE  6:  COMPARATIVE  SOURCE  OF  INCOt<lE  DISTRI 


BUTION  OF  INDIAN  MALE  AND  FEMALE  VILLAGERS  A I'D 
TOWN  EfiJELLERS  (PERCENTAGES) 


N.A. 

* 

Non- 

Contributory 

General 

Relief 

EmployiDent 

Earnings 

Self 

Employed 

Other 

All  Villases 

532  Vi 

63 

5 

3 

3 

22 

2 

2 

522  F 

78 

5 

5 

3 

8 

0 

1 

1,054  M & F 

70 

5 

4 

3 

15 

1 

2 

All  Towns 

421  M 

69 

4 

3 

0 

17 

6 

1 

296  F 

91 

2 

0 

1 

4 

0 

2 

717  M & F 

81 

3 

1 

0 

11 

3 

1 

Reservation 

953  li 

66 

5 

3 

1 

20 

4 

1 

818  F 

85 

3 

2 

2 

6 

0 

2 

1,872  M & F 

76 

4 

2 

1 

13 

2 

2 

* Contzilnitoxy  lasuraiies.  Social  Security,  Other  Retireoent  Plans 


TABLE  7:  COMPARATIVE  EDUCATION  DISTRIBUTION 


OF  INDIAN  MALE  AND  FEMALE  VILLAGERS  AND  TOITN 
Dlf  ELLERS  (PERCENTAGES) 


All  Villaeea 

N«A« 

0«5  yrs 

5-8  yrs 

9-10  yrs 

11  yrs 

12  yrs 

13* 

532  M 

19 

25 

33 

15 

2 

4 

1 

522  F 

16 

28 

27 

15 

7 

5 

2 

1,054  M & F 

18 

28 

30 

15 

4 

4 

1 

All  Towns 


421  M 

15 

34 

22 

14 

6 

7 

2 

296  F 

10 

39 

30 

13 

4 

4 

0 

717  M & F 

13 

36 

26 

13 

5 

6 

1 

Reservation 


953  H 

17 

30 

28 

14 

4 

5 

2 

818  F 

13 

34 

28 

14 

6 

4 

1 

1,872  M & F 

15 

32 

28 

14 

5 

5 

1 

TABLiiS  8:  COMBARATIVE  JOB  TITLE  DISTRIBUTION 


OF  INDIAN  MALE  AND  FEMALE  VILLAGERS  AND  TaiN 
D'JELLERS  (PERCENTAGES) 


N.A. 

All  Villages 

532  M 70 

522  F 87 

1,054  M 6c  F 79 


PTM  CS 


SO  FFF  P MT 


BW  S 


M 


2 1 7 15 

0 15  1 

116  8 


0 1112 
0 3 10  2 

0 2 10  2 


All  Towns 

421  M 77 

296  F 93 

717  M 6c  F 85 


1 1 4 10 

10  5 0 

10  5 5 


2 2 0 2 1 
0 0 0 0 1 
110  11 


Reservation 

953  H 74 

818  F 91 

1,872  M 6c  F 83 


1 1 6 12 

0 0 5 0 

0 0 6 6 


110  2 2 
0 2 0 0 2 
0 2 0 1 2 


PTM  **  Professional,  Technical,  Managerial 
CS  *»  Clerical,  Soles 
SO  <■  Service  Occupation 
FFF  * Farm,  Fish,  Forestry 
P *»  Processing 


MT  <■  Machines  Trade 
BIJ  " Bench  ^or& 

S B Structural 
M B Miscellaneous 


TABLE  9:  COMPARATIVE  SKILL  RATING  DISTRI 


BUTION  OF  INDIAN  MALE  AND  FEMALE  TOKIN  DI^EL- 
LERS  (PERCENEAGES) 


N#A  • 

Much  Training 

Some  Training 
Experience 

In 

Training 

All  VlllacM 

532  M 

82 

9 

9 

0 

522  F 

93 

4 

3 

0 

1,054  M & F 

88 

6 

6 

0 

All  Towns 

421  M 

85 

9 

6 

0 

296  F 

95 

1 

4 

0 

717  M & F 

90 

5 

5 

0 

Reservation 

953  H 

84 

9 

7 

0 

513  r 

94 

3 

3 

0 

1,872  M & F 

89 

6 

5 

0 

TABLE  ICj  COMPASATIVr  TR^fBPORTATION  IN  FAMILY 
DISTRIBUTION  OF  INDL<>N  MALE  AND  FEMALE  VILLAGERS 


AND  to<;n  WELLESS 

(PERCENTAGES) 

N*A. 

Yes 

No 

All  Villases 

532  M 

51 

38 

11 

522  F 

58 

29 

13 

1,054  M & F 

54 

34 

12 

All  Towns 

421  M 

52 

36 

12 

296  F 

64 

22 

14 

717  M & F 

58 

29 

13 

Reservation 

ii 

52 

37 

11 

818  F 

61 

26 

13 

1,872  M & F 

56 

32 

12 

TABLE  11:  COMPARATIVE  RELIGIOUS  CHOICE  OIS< 


TRIBUTION  OF  INDIAN  MALE  AND  FEMALE  VILLAGE 
AMD  TOI-7N  017ELLERS  (PERCENTAGES) 


NJl. 

Catholic 

Episcopal 

Other  Christian 

Non*Af filiated 

All  Villases 

532  M 

5 

41 

42 

10 

2 

522  F 

2 

42 

43 

13 

0 

1»Q54  M & F 

3 

42 

42 

12 

1 

All  Tofffis 

421  M 

2 

64 

17 

16 

1 

296  F 

2 

55 

12 

28 

3 

717  M & F 

2 

59 

15 

22 

2 

Reservation 

953  M 

4 

52 

30 

13 

1 

818  F 

2 

49 

27 

21 

1 

1,872  M & F 

3 

51 

28 

17 

1 

I«BLE  12:  COMPARATIVE  VETERAN  STATUS  DISTRI 


BUTION  OF  INDIAN  MALE  AND  FEMALE  VILLAGERS  AND 
TOvIN  EKJELLERS  (PERCENTAGES) 


N.A* 

Yes 

No 

All  Villases 

532  H 

22 

23 

55 

522  F 

25 

3 

72 

1»054  M & F 

24 

13 

63 

All  Terms 

421  M 

26 

11 

63 

296  F 

20 

1 

79 

717  M 6e  F 

23 

6 

71 

Reservation 

953  M 

24 

17 

59 

818  F 

23 

2 

75 

1,872  M & F 

24 

10 

66 

ERIC 


TABLE  13:  COMPARATIVE  PUBLIC  HEALTH  ELIGI- 

BILITY  DISTRIBUTION  OF  INDIAN  MALE  AND  FEMALE 
VILLAGE  AND  TOWN  DWELLERS  (PERCENTAGES) 


N.A. 

Yes 

No 

All  Vlllaees 

532  M 

6 

56 

38 

522  F 

7 

55 

38 

1,054  M & F 

7 

56 

37 

All  Totms 

421  M 

3 

52 

45 

296  F 

4 

44 

52 

717  M & F 

4 

48 

48 

Reservation 

953  M 

5 

54 

41 

818  F 

6 

50 

44 

1,872  M & F 

6 

52 

42 

TABLE  14:  COMBABATIVE  RECEPTION  OF  BENEHTS 

DISTRIBUTION  OP  INDIAN  MALE  iHD  P^LE  VILLAGE 
AND  TOUN  DUELLERS  (PERCENTAGES) 


Yes 

No 

All  Villases 

f-32  M 

29 

11 

60 

522  F 

30 

12 

58 

1,054  M & F 

30 

11 

59 

All  Towns 

421  M 

38 

7 

55 

296  F 

34 

4 

62 

717  M & F 

36 

6 

58 

Reservation 

953  M 

34 

9 

57 

818  F 

32 

8 

60 

1,872  14  & F 

33 

8 

59 

o 

ERIC 


TABLZ  15:  COHP/R^nVE  LAND  TENftNCY  DISTRIBU 


TIOH  OP  INDIAN  MALE  AND  FEMALE  VILLAGE  AND 
miN  DtJELLEBS  (PERCENTAGES) 


All  Vlllazes 

N.A, 

532  M 

70 

522  F 

87 

1,054  H 6e  F 

78 

Oim  Bent  Tribal  Land 

9 6 10 

5 2 5 

7 4 8 


All  Towns 
421  M 
296  F 
717  M 6e  F 


75  10  7 

94  4 0 

85  7 3 


6 

2 

4 


Reservation 

953  M 

73 

10 

818  F 

91 

5 

1,872  M & F 

82 

7 

6 

1 

3 


8 

3 

6 


Other 

5 

1 

3 

2 

0 

1 

3 

0 

2 


1 


IftBLE  16:  COMPARATIVE  HOOSINS  OdALlTY  OISTRl« 

BUnON  OF  INDIAN  MALE  AND  FEMALE  VILLAGE  AND 
TGiN  DHELLERS  (PERCENTAGES) 


N,A. 

Standard 

Sub-Standard 

Non-Rated 

All  Villases 

532  M 

72 

6 

21 

1 

522  F 

91 

2 

6 

1 

1,054  M & F 

81 

4 

14 

1 

All  Towns 

421  M 

74 

8 

17 

1 

296  F 

92 

4 

4 

0 

717  M & F 

83 

6 

11 

0 

Reservation 

953  M 

73 

7 

19 

1 

818  F 

92 

3 

5 

0 

1,872  M & F 

82 

5 

12 

1 

er|c 


TABLE  17:  COMBARAHVE  HEATINS  SYSim  OISTRI 


BUTTON  OF  INDIi^N  MALE  i^ND  FEMALE  VILLAGE  i^MD 
TO. IN  DUELLERS  (PERCSIfCAGES) 


N.A. 

Uood 

Oil 

Gas 

All  Villases 

532  M 

70 

21 

8 

1 

522  F 

88 

10 

2 

0 

1,054  M 6e  F 

79 

16 

5 

0 

All  Tofifis 

421  M 

74 

15 

9 

2 

296  F 

92 

3 

4 

1 

717  H & F 

83 

9 

7 

1 

Reservation 

953  M 

72 

18 

8 

2 

818  F 

9C 

6 

3 

1 

1^872  H & F 

81 

13 

6 

0 

i 

I 

t 

j 

\ 

t 

i 

I 

* 


I 

•• 

r 

[ 

I 


o 

ERIC 


TABLE  18  : COMPARATIVE  TOILET  TYPE  DISTRIBU 

TION  OF  INDIAN  MALE  AND  FEMALE  VILLAGE  AND 
TGUm  D.IELLERS  (PERCENTAGES) 


N.A. 


All  Villagea 

532  M 71 

522  F 87 

1,054  M & F 79 

All  Towns 

421  M 76 

296  F 94 

717  M & F 85 

Rftaervation 

953  M 74 

818  F 91 

1,872  M & F 82 


Flush  Toilet  Privy 

7 22 

2 11 

5 16 

9 15 

2 4 

6 9 

8 18 

2 7 

5 13 


o 

ERLC 


1 


APPENDIX  V 

INDIAN  MALES  AND  FEMALES,  BY  AGE  CATEGORY 


1 


TABLE  1:  PUBLIC  HEALTH  ELIBIBILITT  OF  INDIAN 

MALES  AND  FEMALES,  BY  AGE  CATEGORY  (PERCENTAGES) 


Years 

Yes 

to 

0-5 

182  M 

68% 

32% 

183  F 

74 

26 

6*13 

206  M 

79 

21 

241  F 

75 

25 

14-19 

121  M 

81 

19 

113  F 

69 

31 

20-25 

40  M 

97 

3 

59  F 

76 

24 

26-35 

66  M 

98 

2 

78  F 

85 

15 

36-45 

59  M 

95 

5 

52  F 

83 

17 

46-55 

60  M 

98 

2 

50  F 

84 

16 

56-':5 

39  M 

87 

13 

30  F 

83 

17 

65  up 

33  M 

79 

21 

41  F 

71 

29 

TABLE  2:  I^REE  OF  INDIAN  BLOOD  IN  INDIAN 

MALES  AND  FEMALES,  BY  AGE  CATEGORY  (PERCENTAGES) 


•k 

% 

% 

3/4 

to 

to 

to 

Years 

— 

i. 

3/4 

full 

mmm 

0-5 

, 176  H 

26% 

45% 

2% 

27% 

183  F 

22 

52 

4 

22 

6-13 

206  M 

23 

43 

7 

27 

241  F 

22 

51 

5 

22 

14-19 

121  M 

18 

49 

7 

26 

113  F 

19 

47 

10 

24 

20-25 

40  M 

22 

45 

3 

30 

59  F 

15 

46 

2 

37 

26-35 

66  M 

15 

39 

2 

44 

78  F 

17 

38 

1 

44 

36-45 

59  M 

17 

41 

12 

30 

52  F 

10 

48 

2 

40 

46-55 

60  M 

22 

40 

0 

38 

50  F 

22 

24 

6 

48 

56-65 

39  M 

13 

44 

2 

41 

30  F 

27 

33 

0 

40 

65  up 

32  M 

16 

44 

0 

40 

41 

10 

34 

2 

54 

4 


TABLE  3:  RELIGION  OF  INDIAN  MALES  AND  FEMALES,  BY 

AGE  CATEGORY  (PERCENTAGES) 


Years 


E 

P 


0 C No, 

t h A 

hr  f 

e 1 i 

r 8,  !• 


0-5 

176 

M 

51% 

31% 

18% 

183 

F 

43 

34 

21 

6-13 

206 

M 

52 

32 

16 

241 

F 

56 

28 

16 

14-19 

121 

M 

58 

27 

13 

113 

F 

63 

20 

17 

20-25 

40 

M 

48 

32 

20 

59 

F 

32 

46 

22 

26-35 

66 

M 

50 

39 

9 

78 

F 

56 

30 

14 

36-45 

59 

M 

44 

37 

17 

52 

F 

56 

34 

10 

46-55 

60 

M 

50 

37 

8 

50 

F 

76 

6 

16 

56-65 

39 

M 

69 

21 

5 

30 

F 

73 

20 

7 

65  up 

S2 

M 

53 

34 

10 

41 

F 

56 

34 

10 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 


-68- 


oo  cMO  cMo  incM  mo  cno 


TABLE  4:  EDUCATION  OF  INDIAN  MALES  AND  FEMALES, 

BY  AGE  CATEGORY  (PERCENTAGES) 


Education  (In  years) 


Years 

0-5 

5-8  » 

•M2 

11 

H 

11 

0-5 

182  M 

100* 

‘ 0% 

ot 

0% 

0% 

0% 

183  F 

100 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6-13 

206  lA 

71 

29 

0 

0 

0 

0 

241  F 

63 

37 

0 

0 

0 

0 

14-19 

121  M 

0 

30 

51 

12 

7 

0 

113  F 

0 

26 

50 

2l 

2 

1 

20-25 

40  M 

2 

17 

48 

8 

20 

5 

59  F 

0 

0 

54 

17 

22 

7 

26-35 

65  M 

0 

38 

31 

1 

22 

8 

78  F 

0 

30 

24 

14 

22 

10 

36^5 

59  M 

5 

65 

15 

2 

10 

3 

52  F 

0 

52 

27 

10 

11 

0 

46-55 

60  M 

7 

67 

15 

8 

2 

1 

50  F 

2 

50 

30 

*4 

12 

2 

56-65 

39  M 

'18 

78 

2 

0 

2 

0 

n F 

14 

48 

17 

7 

7 

7 

65  up 

-•32  M 

47 

50 

3 

0 

0 

0 

41  F 

27 

59 

5 

5 

2 

2 

V 


TABLE  5s  C.A.P.  PARTICIPATION  OF  INDIAN  MALES 
AND  FEMALES,  BY  AGE  CATEGORY  (PERCENTAGES) 


Years 

Yes 

No 

0-5 

182  M 

10% 

90% 

I8I  F 

10 

90 

6-13 

206  M 

36 

64 

241  F 

37 

63 

14^19 

62  M 

60 

40 

47  F 

68 

32 

20-25 

40  M 

48 

52 

59  F 

39 

61 

26-35 

66  M 

42 

58 

78  F 

41 

59^ 

36-45 

59  M 

42 

58 

52  F 

27 

46-55 

60  M 

38 

62 

50  F 

34 

56-65 

39  M 

36 

64- 

30  F 

37 

63 

65  up 

33  M 

15 

85 

41  F 

27 

73 

o 


mBLE  6:  MARITAL  STATUS  OF  INDIAN  MALES 


AND  FEMALES » BY  AGE  CATEGORY  (PERCENTAGES) 


Years 

S- 

SL 

IL 

D. 

c^ 

0-5 

182  M 

183  F 

6-13 

206  M 

241  F 

14-19 

121  M 

0% 

9% 

3^ 

0% 

0% 

113  F 

4 

88 

8 

0 

0 

0 

20-25 

40  M 

0 

65 

33 

0 

0 

2 

59  F 

25 

13 

51 

2 

2 

7 

26-35 

66  M 

0 

23 

76 

0 

0 

1 

78  F 

4 

2 

85 

1 

4 

4 

36-45 

59  M 

1 

25 

68 

3 

3 

0 

52  F 

2 

3 

83 

4 

4 

4 

46-55 

60  M 

0 

18 

75 

3 

4 

0 

50  F 

0 

2 

82 

10 

4 

2 

56-65 

39  M 

0 

13 

82 

2 

3 

0 

30  F 

0 

0 

80 

20 

0 

0 

65  up 

32  M 

0 

9 

66 

25 

0 

0 

41  F 

0 

7 

32 

56 

0 

5 

■i- 


o 

ERIC 


T/iBLE  7:  HEAD  OF  HOUSEHOLD 


INDIAN  KfXES  AND  FEMALES,  BY  AGE  CATEGORY  (PERCENTAGES) 


Years 

Yes 

No 

0-5 

182  M 

183  F 

!» 

6-13 

206  M 
241  F 

14-10 

121  M 
113  F 

2% 

95^ 

20-25 

40  M 

25 

75 

59  F 

12 

88 

26-35 

63  H 

73 

27 

78  F 

10 

90 

36-45 

59  H 

73 

27 

52  t 

12 

88 

46-55 

59  M 

80 

20 

50  F 

18 

82 

56-65 

35  M 

97 

3 

30  F 

20 

80 

65  up 

31  M 

90 

10 

41  F 

51 

49 

4 


0-5 

6»13 

14«19 

20-25 

26-35 

36-45 

46-55 

56-65 


TftELE  8:  INCGME  OF  INDIAN  MALES  AND  FEMALES » 

BY  AGE  CATEGORY  (PERCENIAGES) 


0 

1,000 

2,000 

3,000 

4,000 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

over 

182  M 

183  F 

999 

1,999 

2,999 

3,999 

4,999 

5.000 

206  M 

241  F 

•4% 

0% 

OX 

0% 

0% 

0% 

21  M 

52. 

48 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 F 

50 

38 

12 

0 

0 

0 

29  M 

24 

31 

35 

0 

1C 

0 

21  F 

43 

28 

14 

10 

0 

a 

66  M 

21 

36 

15 

15 

8 

5 

37  F 

38 

19 

32 

8 

0 

3 

58  M 

21 

24 

15 

17 

19 

14 

25  F 

52 

20 

8 

16 

4 

0 

59  M 

29 

34 

14 

12 

3 

8 

22  F 

41 

45 

14 

0 

0 

0 

37  M 

43 

19 

22 

8 

5 

3 

16  F 

44 

25 

6 

13 

6 

6 

32  M 

50 

44 

6 

0 

0 

0 

.36  F 

58 

36 

6 

0 

0 

0 

65  up 


TABLE  9:  SOURCE  OF  INCOME  FOR  INDIAN  MALES 

AND  FEMALES,  BY  AGE  CATEGORY  (PERCENIAGES) 


Cont« 


Years 

Ins* 

0*5 

182  M 

183  F 

6-13 

206  M 

1 F 

14-19 

21  M 

0 

8 F 

:0 

20-25 

29  M 

0 

24  F 

4 

26-35 

69  H 

0 

35  F 

3 

3^b45 

62  H 

2 

23  F 

0 

46-55 

65  H 

0 

24  F 

17 

56-65 

44  H 

23 

21  F 

29 

65  up 

56  H 

46 

58  F 

50 

Non 

Cont* 

Self 

flop* 

Ins* 

G#R«  Qbp* 

Earn* 

OX 

lOOX 

OX 

OX 

0 

0 

20 

100 

25 

12 

0 

63 

0 

0 

3 

97 

42 

8 

.0 

42 

3 

3 

9 

84 

37 

3 

6 

46 

10 

0 

8 

77 

26 

3 

4 

63 

11 

5 

12 

72 

33 

4 

.0 

38 

14 

9 

9 

45 

5 

9 

5 

52 

40 

0 

2 

12 

43 

0 

0 

5 

Other 


0% 

0 

0 

0 

4 

1 

5 

3 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

0 

2 


TABLE  10:  JOB  TITLE  OF  INDIAK  MALES  AND'FEMALES, 


BY  AGE  CATEGORY  (PERCENIAGES) 


Years 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

yi7 

8 

0-5 

182  H 

183  F 

6-13 

206  K 

241  F 

14-19 

21  H 

ox 

OX 

47% 

38% 

0% 

0% 

5% 

5% 

5 F 

0 

0 

80 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

20-25 

29  H 

4 

0 

14 

48 

7 

3 

0 

17 

12  F 

8 

25 

34 

0 

0 

25 

8 

0 

26-35 

64  H 

6 

1 

19 

50 

2 

11 

0 

5 

21  F 

14 

29 

52 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

36-45 

54  M 

2 

0 

26 

39 

5 

13 

0 

9 

15  F 

7 

0 

47 

0 

20 

7 

6 

0 

46-55 

54  N 

4 

0 

24 

57 

4 

0 

4 

7 

12  ? 

0 

17 

41 

0 

25 

0 

17 

0 

56-65 

23  M 

-13 

0 

26 

26 

0 

0 

0 

22 

12  F 

17 

0 

83 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

65  up 

8 M 

JO 

0 

38 

62 

0 

0 

0 

0 

41  F 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5% 

0 

7 

0 


6 

13 

0 

0 

13 

0 

0 


o 


FART  IV: 


WHITE  MALE  AND  FQfALE  DATA  , 
BY  AGE  CATEGORY 


SaBpling  Methods:  Universal  (Indian) 

Stratified  Universal  (White) 


appendix  VI 

^ITE  MALES  AND  FEMALES,  BY  AGE  CATEGORY 


TABLE  1:  PUBLIC  HEALTH 

AND  FEMALES,  BY  AGE 

Years 

0-5 

49  M 
58  F 

6-13 

100  M 
94  F 

14-19 

71  M 
55  F 

20-25 

22  M 
19  F 

26-35 

46  M 
38  F 

36-45 

53  M 
55  F 

46-55 

52  M 

53  F 

56-64 

53  M 
33  F 

65  up 

51  M 
48  F 

ELIGIBILITY  OF  WHITE  MALES 
CATEGORY  (PERCENEAGES ) 


Yes 

ffo 

0% 

100% 

0 

100 

0 

100 

0 

100 

0 

100 

0 

100 

0 

100 

37 

63 

0 

100 

13 

87 

0 

100 

9 

91 

0 

100 

19 

81 

0 

100 

3 

97 

0 

100 

4 

96 

ERIC 


TABLE  2:  RELIGION  OF  V7HITE  MALES  AND  FQ4ALES, 

BY  AGE  CATEGORY  (PERCEN1A6ES ) 


0 C 

No 

C 

t h 

A 

a 

E 

h r 

f 

t 

P 

e 1 

1 

Years 

hj. 

S-, 

r s. 

U 

0-5 

49  H 

63% 

0% 

33% 

4% 

58  F 

59 

0 

33 

8 

6-13 

100  M 

64 

0 

35 

1 

94  F 

49 

0 

46 

5 

14-19 

71  M 

53 

0 

41 

6 

55  F 

55 

0 

43 

2 

20-25 

22  M 

68 

5 

23 

4 

19  F 

58 

10 

32 

0 

26-35 

46  H 

44 

2 

43 

11 

38  F 

55 

3 

34 

8 

36-45 

53  M 

43 

0 

49 

8 

55  F 

47 

2 

47 

4 

46-55 

52  M 

50 

4 

46 

0 

53  F 

43 

6 

45 

6 

56-64 

53  M 

47 

5 

38 

10 

33  F 

55 

0 

33 

12 

65  up 

50  M 

34 

0 

56 

10 

47  F 

36 

2 

60 

2 

o 


Years 

6-13 

14-19 

20-25 

26-35 

36-45 

46-55 

56-64 


TABLE  U EDUCATION  OF  WHITE  MALES  AND  FEMALES 
BY  AGE  CATEGORY  (PERCENTAGES) 


0-5 

5-8 

8-10 

11 

li 

13 

49  M 

100% 

.0% 

0% 

0% 

0% 

0% 

58  F 

100 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

100  M 

65 

35 

0 

0 

0 

0 

94  F 

64 

36 

0 

0 

0 

0 

71  M 

2 

21 

32 

23 

18 

4 

55*  F 

2 

24 

42 

9 

18 

5 

22.  M.. 

5 

9 

18 

5 

45 

18 

19  F 

0 

0 

5 

5 

58 

32 

46  M 

2 

28 

23 

7 

33 

7 

38  F 

0 

18 

8 

5 

58 

11 

53  M 

2 

51 

17 

5 

17 

8 

55  F 

0 

29 

15 

7 

36 

13 

51  M 

4 

70 

2 

2 

18 

4 

51  F 

4 

55 

8 

6 

21 

6 

51  M 

6 

74 

10 

0 

2 

8 

33  F 

3 

70 

3 

0 

15 

9 

51  M 

22 

72 

0 

2 

2 

2 

48  F 

15 

67 

6 

0 

6 

6 

65  up 


TABLE  4:  C.A.P.  PARTICIPATION  OF  WHITE  MALES 


AND  FEMAL£S,  BY  AGE  CATEGORY  (PERCENTAGES) 


Years  Yes  No 


0-5 

49  M 

6% 

94% 

58  F 

5 

95 

6-13 

100  M 

13 

87 

94  F 

10 

90 

14-19 

70  M 

10 

90 

55  F 

7 

93 

20-25 

22  M 

14 

86 

19  F 

26 

74 

26-35 

46  M 

11 

89 

38  F 

3 

97 

36-45 

53  H 

6 

94 

55  F 

11 

89 

46-55 

52  M 

12 

88 

53  F 

0 

100 

56-64 

53  M 

4 

96 

33  F 

0 

100 

65  up 

51  M 

0 

100 

48  F 

0 

100 

TABLE  5:  MARITAL  STATUS  OF  WHITE  MALES  AND  FEMALES, 
BY  AGE  CATEGORY  (PERCENTAGES) 


Yaars 

U 

s 

M 

W 

D 

c 

o-« 

48  M 

0% 

100% 

0% 

0% 

0% 

0% 

58  F 

0 

100 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6-13 

100  M 

94  F 

0 

100 

0 

0 

0 

0 

14-19 

71  M 

97 

55  F 

0 

96 

4 

0 

0 

0 

20-25 

22  M 

0 

64 

36 

0 

0 

0 

19  F 

5 

21 

74 

0 

0 

0 

26-35 

45  M 

0 

16 

82 

2 

0 

0 

38  F 

0 

0 

100 

0 

0 

0 

36-45 

53  M 

0 

11 

89 

0 

0 

0 

55  F 

0 

0 

95 

5 

0 

0 

46-55 

52  M 

0 

8 

90 

2 

0 

0 

53  F 

0 

2 

88 

8 

2 

0 

56-64 

53  M 

0 

10 

83 

4 

3 

0 

33  F 

0 

6 

79 

15 

0 

0 

65  up 

51  M 

0 

8 

86 

6 

0 

0 

48  F 

0 

4 

65 

31 

0 

0 

i 


TABLE  6:  HEAD  OF  HOUSEHOLD 


WHITE  MALES  AND  FEMALES,  BY  AGE  CATEGORY  (PERCENTAGES) 


Years 

Yes 

0-5 

49  M 

(3% 

100% 

58  F 

0 

100 

6-13 

100  M 

0 

100 

94  F 

0 

100 

14-19 

71  M 

0 

100 

55  F 

20-25 

22  M 

32 

68 

19  F 

0 

100 

26-35 

48  M 

77 

23 

38  F 

0 

100 

36-45 

52  M 

89 

11 

55  F 

5 

95 

46-55 

52  M 

98 

2 

52  F 

8 

92 

56-64 

53  M 

92 

8 

53  F 

24 

76 

65  up 

50  M 

94 

6 

48  F 

19 

81 

TMSLE  7t  INOGKE  OF  IJHITE  MALES  AND  F£MALES» 
BY  AGE  CATEGORY  (PERCENTAGES) 


0 

1,000 

2,000 

3,000 

4,000 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

over 

Years 

999 

1.999 

2,999 

3,999 

4.999 

5,000 

0-5 

49  M 

58  F 

6-13 

100  M 

94  F 

14-19 

11  M 

9fX 

9% 

OX 

OX 

OX 

OX 

5 F 

49 

20 

40 

0 

0 

0 

20-25 

17  M 

0 

41 

17 

12 

18 

12 

9 F 

45 

11 

22 

0 

22 

0 

26-35 

44  M 

4 

9 

16 

23 

25 

23 

5 F 

40 

0 

60 

0 

0 

0 

36-45 

52  M 

2 

9 

13 

35 

9 

31 

11  F 

0 

18 

37 

36 

0 

9 

46-55 

52  M 

4 

18 

15 

23 

27 

13 

17  F 

24 

12 

35 

18 

0 

11 

56-64 

53  H 

11 

17 

30 

17 

15 

10 

8 

50 

38 

0 

12 

0 

0 

65  up 

51  H 

.3 

39 

16 

8 

0 

4 

27  F 

67 

22 

11 

0 

0 

0 

t 


TABLE  8:  SOURCE  OF  INCOME  OF  WHITE  MALES 

AND  F^LES,  BY  AGE  CATEGORY  (PERCENTAGES) 


Non 

Cent* 

Cont* 

Self 

Enp 

Years 

Ins* 

Ins* 

G*R* 

Enp* 

Earn* 

0-5 

49 

H 

58 

F 

6-13 

100 

M 

94 

F 

14-19 

71 

M 

J ^ 

55 

F 

20-25 

17 

N 

0 

0 

'0 

-6 

94 

8 

F 

0 

12 

0 

0 

68 

26-35 

44 

H 

0 

0 

0 

34 

66 

5 

F 

0 

0 

0 

0 

100 

36-45 

53 

H 

0 

2 

0 

41 

57 

15 

F 

20 

20 

0 

7 

53 

46-55 

56 

H 

3 

5 

2 

48 

40 

18 

F 

11 

0 

0 

22 

67 

56-64 

62 

M 

11 

6 

0 

39 

42 

33 

F 

60 

20 

0 

0 

20 

65  up 

67 

H 

64 

22 

2 

10 

0 

34 

? 

68 

26 

0 

3 

3 

Other 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 


CM  O CM  O 


TABLE  9: 


JOB  niLE  OF  VIHITE  MALES 


AND  FQ1ALE5,  BY  AGE  CATEGORY  (PERCENTAGES) 


z vflYaars 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 


8 


0*5  49  M 

58  F 


6-13  100  M 
94  F 


14-19 

11 

M 

0% 

9% 

0% 

55% 

0% 

0% 

9% 

5 

F 

20 

40 

0 

0 

20 

0 

20 

20-25 

17 

M 

6 

6 

41 

6 

0 

17 

0 

7 

F 

13 

29 

29 

0 

29 

0 

0 

26-35 

44 

M 

16 

2 

20 

30 

7 

7 

0 

5 

F 

0 

0. 

80 

0 

20 

0 

0 

-36-45 

53 

M 

11 

4 

19 

40 

5 

5 

0 

10 

F 

40 

0 

40 

20 

0 

0 

0 

46-55 

49 

M 

18 

2 

6 

37 

4 

4 

0 

15 

F 

20 

6 

47 

0 

27 

0 

0 

56-64 

45 

M 

29 

4 

5 

33 

2 

11 

0 

2 

F 

0 

0 

50 

0 

0 

0 

0 

65  up 

10 

M 

10 

0 

10 

80 

0 

0 

0 

3 

F 

0 

0 

33 

33 

0 

0 

0 

9%  18% 

0 0 


18 

0 


16 

0 


11 

0 

21 

0 


11  5 

0 50 

0 0 

0 34 


^oo  cmo  ino  ooo 


mSLSlO:  SKILL  SATING  OF  tJHITS  MALES  AND 

FEMALES,  BY  AGE  CATEGORY  (PERCENTAGES) 


Years 

0-5 

6-13 

14-19 

20-25 

26-35 

36-45 

46-55 

56-64 

65  up 


49  M 
58  F 

100  M 
94  F 

51  H 
55  F 

17  M 
8 F 

42,M 
6 F 

93  M 

8 F 

50  M 
13  F 

43  H 

3 F 

9 M 

4 


07. 


24 
0 

19 

17 

19 

25 

24 
15 

9 

0 

0 

25 


16% 


41 

62 

81 

83 

79 

75 

74 
85 

91 

100 

100 

75 


84% 


35 

38 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 
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APPENDIX  VII 

INDIAN  AND  NHITE  MALE  AND  FEMALE  HEADS  OF  HOUSEHOLDS 


Dh 


TABLS  1:  AGE  DISTRIBUTION  OP  INDIAN 


AND  WHITE  MALE  AND  FEMALE  HEADS  OF 
HOUSEHOLOS  (PERCENTAGES) 


Indian 

Ne  A. 

16  & below 

17-  21 

22-40 

41  - 65 

66  & above 

225M 

4 

0 

4 

39 

44 

9 

74F 

0 

0 

9 

28 

35 

28 

299Avg 

2 

0 

6 

33 

40 

18 

White 


196M 

0 

0 

0 

29 

51 

20 

25F 

8 

0 

0 

8 

60 

24 

219Avg 

4 

0 

0 

18 

56 

22 

Both 

3 

0 

3 

26 

48 

20 

,.,ERLC 


j| 


TABLZ  2:  MARITAL  STATUS  DISTRIBUTION  OF 
INDIAN  AND  WHITE  MALE  AND  FEMALE  HEADS 
OF  HOUSEHOLDS  (PERCENTAGES) 


Indian 

N.  A. 

Married 

Single 

Widowed 

Divorced 

Unwed  Mother 

225M 

1 

86 

8 

4 

1 

0 

74F 

12 

15 

9 

44 

8 

12 

299Avg 

7 

50 

9 

24 

4 

6 

White 

19AM 

0 

91 

5 

3 

1 

0 

25F 

4 

12 

16 

68 

0 

0 

219Avg 

2 

52 

10 

34 

1 

0 

Both 

4 

51 

10 

29 

3 

3 

TA3LS  3:  DSGRSiS  OF  BLOOD  DISTRI- 

BUTION OF  INDIAN  mE  AND  FEMALE  HEADS  OF 
HOUSEHOLDS  (PERCENIAGSS ) 


Indian 

225M 

74F 

299fivg 


N*  A.  Less  than  1/4  1/2  *•  3/4  3/4  - Full  White 


2 

12 

7 


19 

14 

17 


40 

24 


30  9 

47  3 


32 


38 


6 


TABLE  4:  INCOME  DISTRIBUTION  OF  INDIAN 


AND  NHITE  ^LE  AND  FEMALE  HEADS  OF  HOUSE- 
HOLDS (PERCENTAGES) 


Indian 

N.A. 

0-999 

1000-1999 

2000-2999 

3000-3999 

4000-4999 

Over  5000 

225M 

10 

23 

23 

16 

14 

7 

7 

74F 

26 

28 

32 

8 

5 

0 

1 

299Avg 

18 

25 

28 

12 

10 

3 

4 

White 

194M 

10 

7 

17 

16 

19 

13 

18 

25F 

4 

28 

32 

24 

12 

0 

0 

219Avg 

7 

18 

25 

20 

15 

6 

9 

Both 

13 

22 

27 

16 

12 

6 

TABLE  5:  SOURCE  OF  INCOME  DISTRIBUTION 


OF  INDIAN  AND  V7HITE  MALE  AND  FEMALE 
HEADS  CF  HOUSEHCHLDS  (PERCENTAGES) 

Non*Con-  General  Employnsent  Self- 


Indian 

N,  A. 

* 

tributory 

Relief 

Earnings 

Employed 

Other 

225M 

7 

15 

4 

4 

55 

9 

6 

74F 

22 

27 

22 

11 

11 

1 

6 

299Avg 

14 

21 

13 

8 

33 

5 

6 

White 

194M 

11 

21 

3 

2 

32 

30 

1 

25F 

8 

56 

4 

0 

16 

12 

0 

219Avg 

10 

39 

4 

1 

24 

21 

1 

Both 

12 

30 

8 

4 

30 

13 

3 

* Contributory  Insurance  Social  Security,  other  retirement  plans 


[ 


TABLE  6:  EDUCATION  DISTRIBUTION  OF  II’TOIAN 


AND  WHITS  MALE  AND  FEMALE  HEADS  OF  HOUSE- 
HOLDS (PERCENTAGES)' 


N.  A. 

0-5 

5-8 

1 

o 

11 

12 

13  plus 

Indian 

225m 

4 

10 

49 

18 

6 

10 

3 

74F 

9 

8 

47 

22 

5 

4 

5 

299Avg 

7 

9 

47 

20 

6 

7 

4 

White 

194M 

1 

A 

63 

9 

3 

12 

6 

25f 

0 

4 

52 

12 

4 

16 

12 

219Avg 

1 

5 

58 

10 

3 

14 

9 

Both 

4 

7 

53 

• 

4 

11 

6 

TABLE  7:  JOB  TITLE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  INDIAN 


AND  iJHITS  mE  AND  FEMALE  HEADS  OF  HOUSE- 
HOLDS (PERCENTAGES) 


N.  A. 

PTM 

CS 

SO 

FFF 

P 

MT 

BW 

s 

M 

Indian 

225M 

30 

5 

2 

16 

28 

2 

4 

3 

4 

6 

74F 

65 

1 

1 

12 

5 

0 

5 

3 

1 

7 

299Avg 

48 

3 

1 

14 

16 

1 

4 

3 

3 

7 

vihite 

194M 

32 

8 

2 

14 

25 

2 

5 

0 

6 

6 

25F 

52 

8 

4 

24 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

219Avg 

42 

8 

3 

19 

17 

1 

2 

0 

3 

5 

Both 

45 

6 

2 

17 

16 

1 

3 

1 

3 

6 

KEY: 

PTM:  Professional 9 Technical,  Managerial 

CS:  Clerical,  Sales 

SO:  Service  Occupation 

FFF:  Farm,  Fish,  L^orestry 

P:  Processing 

MT:  i'iachines  trade 

BW:  Bench  work 

S:  Structural 

M:  Miscellaneous 


TABLES  8:  SKILL  RATING  DISTRIBUTION  OF 
INDIAN  AND  WHITE  MALE  AND  FEMALE  HEADS 
OF  HOUSEHOLDS  (PERCENTAGES) 


N.  A. 

Seme 

Training 

Some  Training 
or  Experience 

In 

Training 

Indian 

225M 

51 

28 

20 

1 

74F 

75 

11 

14 

0 

299Avg 

63 

19 

17 

1 

White 

194M 

27 

39 

32 

2 

25F 

24 

12 

60 

4 

219Avg 

25 

26 

46 

3 

Both 

44 

22 

32 

2 

TABLE  9:  TRANSPORTATION  IN  FAMILY  DISTRIBUTION 


OF  II'fDIAN  AND  WHITE  MALE  AND  FEMALE  HEADS  OF 
HOUSEHOLDS  (PERCENTAGES ) 


N.  A. 

Yes 

No 

Indian 

225M 

5 

76 

19 

74F 

15 

32 

53 

299Avg 

10 

54 

36 

White 

194M 

3 

93 

4 

25F 

0 

60 

40 

219Avg 

2 

76 

22 

Both 

6 

65 

29 

TABLE  10:  RELIGIOUS  CHOICE  DISTRIBUTION 


:er|c 


OF  INDIAN  AND  WHITE  MALE  AND  FEMALE  HEADS 
OF  HOUSEHOLDS  (PERCENTAGES) 


Other 


N.  A. 

Catholic 

Episcopal 

Christian 

Non-Affll 

Indian 

225M 

1 

52 

27 

16 

4 

74F 

7 

51 

32 

9 

1 

299Avg 

4 

52 

30 

12 

2 

White 

194M 

0 

46 

2 

44 

8 

25F 

0 

44 

8 

40 

8 

219Avg 

0 

45 

5 

42 

8 

Both 

2 

48 

18 

27 

5 

TABLE  11:  VETERAN  STATUS  DISTRIBUTION  OF 


INDIAN  AND  WHITS  MALE  AND  FEMALE  HEADS  OF 
HOUSEHOLDS  (PERCENTAGES) 


N.  A. 

Yes 

No 

Indian 

225M 

3 

46 

31 

74F 

16 

5 

79 

299Avg 

9 

26 

65 

Vfhlte 

194M 

6 

34 

60 

25F 

28 

4 

68 

219Avg 

17 

19 

64 

Both 

13 

23 

64 

o 

ERIC 


TABLE  12s  PUBLIC  HEALTH  ELIGIBILITY  DIS- 
TRIBUTION OF  INDIAN  AND  WHITE  MALE  AND  FE- 
MALE HEADS  OF  HOUSEHOLDS  (PERCENTAGES) 


N.  A. 

Indian 

225M  4 

74F  2 

299Avg  4 


Yes 

No 

75 

21 

62 

35 

68 

28 

White 

194M  4 

25F  4 

219Avg  4 

Both  4 


6 92 

16  80 

10  86 

39 


57 


TABLE  13:  RECPTION  OF  BENEFITS  (SOCIAL 

SECURITY)  DISTRIBUTION  OF  INDIAN  AND 
WHITE  KALE  AND  FEMALE  READS  CF  KOUSE- 
HOLOS  (PERCENTAGES) 


N.  A. 

Yes 

No 

Indlen 

225M 

16 

16 

68 

74F 

7 

39 

54 

299Avg 

11 

28 

61 

White 

194M 

29 

23 

48 

25F 

16 

56 

28 

219Avg 

23 

39 

38 

Both 

17 

33 

50 

TABLE  14:  AGED/HANDICAPPED  DISTRIBUTION  OF 

INDIAN  AND  \niXTE  MALE  AND  FEMALE  HEADS  OF 
HOUSEHOLDS  (PERCENTAGES) 


Indian 

N.  A. 

65  and  Non 
Ajd>ulatoiy 

225M 

97 

3 

74F 

95 

5 

299Avg 

96 

4 

Hhita 

194M 

96 

2 

25F 

100 

0 

219Avg 

99 

1 

Both 

90 

2 

TABLfi  15:  LAID  TENANCY  DISTRIBUTION  OF  INDIAN 


AND  VIHITE  MALE  A^D  F^IALE  HEIADS  OF  HOUSEHOLDS 
(PERCENTAGES) 


Indian 

N.  A. 

Own 

Rent 

Tribal 

Land 

Other 

225H 

7 

33 

18 

28 

14 

74F 

20 

24 

13 

38 

5 

299Avg 

13 

28 

16 

33 

10 

White 

194M 

4 

86 

5 

2 

3 

25F 

0 

84 

8 

0 

8 

219Avg 

2 

85 

7 

1 

5 

Both 

7 

57 

12 

17 

7 

Indian 

225M 

74F 

299Avg 

VJhlte 

19^1 

25F 

219Avg 

Both 


TABLE  16:  HOUSING  QUALITY  DISTRIBUTION  OF 

INDIAN  AND  WHITE  MALE  AND  FEMALE  HEADS  OF 
HOUSEHOLDS  (PERCENTAGES) 


N.  A. 

Standard 

Sub*Standard 

Non-Rated 

12 

23 

60 

5 

31 

11 

58 

0 

22 

17 

59 

2 

7 39  47  7 

4 56  32  8 


6 48  39 


7 


14 


32 


49 


5 


TABLE  17:  VfATER  SYSTEM  DISTRIBUTION  OF 


I^roIAN  AND  UHITE  MALE  AND  FEMALE  HEADS 
OF  HOUSEHOLDS  (PERCENTAGES) 


N.  A. 

Water  System 

Own  VJell 

Other 

None 

Indian 

225M 

10 

27 

28 

6 

29 

74F 

22 

12 

28 

5 

33 

299Avg 

16 

19 

28 

6 

31 

Hhite 

194M 

10 

61 

25 

1 

3 

25F 

0 

60 

36 

0 

4 

219Avg 

5 

60 

30 

1 

4 

Both 

11 

40 

29 

3 

17 

TABLiS  18:  HEATING  DISTRIBUTION  OF  INDIAN 
AND  WHITE  MALE  AND  FEMALE  HEADS  OF  HOUSE- 
HOLDS (FERCEmCES) 


Indian 

N.  A. 

Wood 

on 

Gas 

225M 

8 

60 

26 

6 

74F 

22 

55 

21 

1 

299Avg 

15 

58 

24 

3 

White 


194M 

5 

52 

35 

8 

74F 

0 

40 

48 

12 

219Avg 

2 

46 

42 

10 

Both 

9 

52 

33 

6 

TABLE  19:  ELECTRICITY  DISTRIBUTION  OF 


INDIAN  AND  WHITS  MALE  AND  Ffil^IALS  HEADS 
OF  HOUSEHOLDS  (PERCENTAGES) 


N.  A. 

Yes 

No 

Indian 

225M 

36 

63 

1 

74F 

57 

43 

0 

299Avg 

46 

53 

1 

White 

194M 

7 

92 

1 

25F 

4 

96 

0 

2l9Avg 

3 

96 

1 

Both 

24 

75 

1 

TABLE  20:  TOILET  TYPE  DISTRIBUTION  OF 


INDIAN  AND  WHITS  MALE  AND  FEMALE  HEADS 
OF  HOUSEHOLDS  (PERCENTAGES) 


N.  A. 

Toilet  (Flush) 

Privy 

Indian 

225M 

11 

26 

63 

74F 

22 

12 

66 

299Avg 

16 

19 

65 

White 

194M 

6 

62 

32 

25F 

0 

72 

28 

219Avg 

3 

67 

30 

Both 

10 

43 

47 

I 


APPENDIX  VIII 

INDIAN  MALE  AND  FEMALE  HEADS  OF  HOUSEHOLDS, 
BY  LEVEL  OF  FORMAL  EDUCATION 


o 

ERIC 


TABLE  1:  AGE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  INDIAN  MALE  AND 


FEMALE  HEADS  OF  HOUSEHOLD,  BY  LEVEL  OF  FORMAL 
EDUCATION  (PERCENTAGES)* 


Education 

(Years) 

N.A. 

16  & 
Below 

17  - 21 

22  - 40 

41  - 65 

66  + 

23  M 

4 

0 

0 

9 

57 

30 

0-5 

6 F* 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

118  M 

6 

0 

1 

29 

54 

10 

5-8  41  F 

0 

0 

7 

20 

45 

28 

159  Avg 

3 

0 

4 

25 

49 

19 

40  M 

3 

0 

15 

57 

22 

3 

9-10  17  F 

0 

0 

12 

65 

23 

0 

57  Avg 

2 

0 

13 

61 

22 

2 

13  M* 

0 

0 

3 

3 

7 

0 

11 

4 fk 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

1 

22  M 

0 

0 

0 

82 

18 

0 

12 

3 F* 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

8 M* 

0 

0 

0 

6 

2 

0 

13+ 

4 F* 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

1 

Xf^BLE  2:  MARITAL  S1VITUS  DISTRIBUTION  OP  INDIAN 


MALE  AND  FfiiALE  HEADS  OF  HOUSEHOLD,  BY  LEVEL  OF 
FORMAL  EDUCATION  (PERCENTAGES)* 


Education 

(Years) 

N.A* 

Married 

Single 

Widowed 

Divorced 

Unwed  Mother 

23  M 

0 

83 

9 

4 

4 

0 

0-5 

6 F* 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

118  M 

1 

86 

8 

5 

0 

0 

5*8  41  F 

22 

5 

15 

43 

10 

5 

159  Avg 

11 

45 

12 

24 

5 

3 

40  M 

0 

85 

12 

0 

3 

0 

9*10  17  F 

0 

35 

0 

24 

0 

41 

57  A vg 

0 

60 

6 

12 

1 

21 

13  M* 

1 

11 

0 

1 

0 

0 

11 

4 F* 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

0 

22  M 

0 

96 

U 

0 

0 

0 

12 

3 F* 

0 

1 

C 

1 

1 

0 

8 M* 

0 

7 

0 

1 

0 

0 

13-w’- 

4 F* 

0 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

TABLE  39  RECPnON  OF  BENEFITS  DISTRIBUTION  OF 


INDIAN  MALE  AW  FEMALE  HEADS  OF  KOUSEHOLD»  BY 
LEVEL  OF  FORMAL  EDUCATION  (PERCENTAGES)* 


Education 


(Years) 

N.A. 

Yes 

No 

23  M 

13 

39 

48 

0-5 

6 F* 

0 

4 

2 

118  H 

15 

20 

65 

5-8  41  F 

5 

41 

54 

159  Avg 

10 

30 

60 

40  M 

18 

8 

74 

9-10  17  F 

12 

12 

76 

57  Avg 

15 

10 

75 

13  M* 

4 

0 

9 

11 

4 F* 

1 

2 

1 

22  M 

14 

0 

86 

12 

3 F* 

0 

2 

1 

8 M* 

0 

0 

8 

13+ 

4 F* 

1 

2 

1 

table  4s  religious  choice  distribution  of 


INDIAN  MALE  AND  FEMALE  HEADS  OF  HOUSEHOLD, 

BY  LEVEL  OF  FORMAL  EDUCATION  (PERCCNTAGES)* 


Education 

(Years) 

N«A« 

Catholic 

Episcopal 

Other 

Christian 

Non- 

Affillated 

23  H 

0 

57 

22 

9 

12 

0-5 

6 F* 

0 

5 

1 

0 

0 

118  M 

2 

51 

33 

10 

4 

S«>8  41  F 

12 

39 

39 

10 

0 

159  Avg 

7 

46 

35 

10 

2 

40  M 

0 

52 

30 

18 

0 

9*10  17  F 

0 

58 

24 

18 

0 

57  Avg 

0 

55 

27 

18 

0 

13  M* 

0 

6 

3 

4 

0 

U 

4 F* 

0 

2 

2 

0 

0 

22  M 

0 

63 

14 

23 

0 

12 

3 F* 

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

8 K* 

0 

4 

1 

2 

1 

13+ 

/. 

rv 

vf 

3 

0 

0 

0 

TABL£  5;  VISTmN  SIV^TUS  DISTRIBUTION  OF 


Xf.BLE  6:  PUBLIC  Ha»LTH  ELIGIBILITY  DISTRIBUTION 

OF  INDIi^N  MALE  AND  FEMALE  HEADS  OF  HOUSEHOLD,  BY 
LEVEL  OF  FORMAL  EDUCATION  (PERCENTAGES)* 


Sducation 

(Years) 

N.A. 

Yes 

No 

23  M 

9 

74 

17 

0-5 

6 F* 

0 

2 

4 

118  M 

5 

74 

21 

5«8  41  F 

3 

57 

40 

159  Avg 

4 

66 

30 

40  M 

0 

80 

20 

9»10  17  F 

0 

76 

24 

57  Avg 

0 

78 

22 

13  M* 

0 

9 

4 

11 

4 F* 

0 

4 

0 

22  M 

14 

72 

14 

12 

3 F* 

0 

2 

1 

8 M* 

0 

6 

2 

13+ 

4 F* 

1 

1 

2 

ERLC 


.hUkiL 


' 

:i 

i 

T/IBLC  7: 

DEGREE  OF  INDIAN  BLOOD  DISTRIBUTION 

I 

1 

1 

i 

} 

j 

t 

OF  INDIAN  tWLE  AND  FEMALE  HEADS  OF  HOUSEHOLD, 
BY  LEVEL  OF  FORMAL  EDUCATION  (PERCENTAGES)* 

( 

• 

Education 

(Years) 

N.  A. 

Less  than  1/4 

1/2  . 3/4 

3/4  • Full 

Nhlte 

23  M 

9 

74 

17 

0 

0 

i 

\ 

1 

0*5 

6 F* 

1 

0 

0 

0 

5 

i 

. 

1 

i 

1 

1 

118  M 

3 

14 

42 

36 

5 

1 

: i 

5«8  41  F 

17 

15 

20 

46 

2 

t 

♦ 

1 

; i 

159  Avg 

10 

15 

31 

41 

3 

j 

( 

: ♦ 
> i 

j 

40  M 

0 

25 

40 

25 

10 

1 

j 

9«10  17  F 

0 

18 

29 

47 

6 

i 

1 

57  Avg 

0 

21 

35 

36 

8 

i 

13  M* 

0 

0 

5 

4 

4 

1 

**  1 

j 

t- 

1 

1 

11 

4 F* 

0 

0 

3 

1 

0 

E f 

r 

: 

1 

f 

22  M 

0 

40 

46 

4 

10 

< 

1 

1 

1 

12 

3 F* 

0 

0 

1 

2 

0 

i 

i 

8 M* 

1 

4 

2 

0 

1 

• 

13+ 

4 F* 

1 

1 

1 

0 

1 

; 

1 

\ 

1 

** 

•» 

* o 

ERLC 

f 

X/^BLE  9:  TR/)NSP0RTAT10N  IN  FAMILY  DISTRIBUTION 


OF  INDIi^N  MALE  ^ND  FEMALE  HEADS  OF  HOUSEHOLD,  BY 
LEVEL  OF  FORMAL  EDUCATION  (PERCENTAGES)* 


Education 


(Years) 

N.A. 

Yes 

No 

23  M 

9 

69 

22 

0«5 

O’  F* 

1 

1 

4 

118  M 

6 

75 

19 

5*8  41  F 

17 

24 

59 

159  Avg 

11 

50 

39 

40  M 

5 

65 

30 

9*10  17  F 

6 

53 

41 

57  Avg 

5 

59 

36 

13  M* 

0 

i2 

1 

11 

4 F* 

1 

1 

2 

22  M 

0 

91 

9 

12 

3 F* 

0 

2 

1 

8 M* 

1 

7 

0 

13+ 

4 F* 

1 

2 

1 

I 


ERLC 


TABLE  10:  INCOME  DISTRIBUTION  OF  II'IDIAN  MALE 


TABLE  lls  SOURCE  OF  XMCOME  DISTRIBUTION  OF 
INDIAN  MALE  AND  FEMALE  HEADS  OF  HOUSEHOLD,  BY 
BY  LEVEL  0?  FORMAL  EDUCATION  (PERCENTAGES)* 


Education 

(Years) 

N,A. 

Non* 

Contributory 

General 

Relief 

Qnployment 

Earnings 

Self* 

Employed 

23  M 

9 

30 

4 

0 

30 

18 

9 

0-5 

6 F* 

0 

4 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

118  M 

6 

19 

7 

8 

48 

7 

5 

5.8  41  F 

27 

24 

20 

17 

7 

33 

2 

159  Avg 

17 

21 

14 

8 

22 

5 

3 

40  M 

8 

10 

2 

2 

68 

2 

8 

9*10  17  F 

18 

12 

24 

6 

28 

0 

12 

57  Avg 

13 

11 

13 

4 

48 

1 

10 

13  M* 

0 

0 

0 

0 

11 

2 

0 

11 

4 F* 

2 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

22  H 

9 

4 

9 

13 

23 

23 

19 

12 

3 F* 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 M* 

1 

1 

0 

0 

5 

1 

0 

13+ 

4 F* 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

* Contributory  Insurance,  Social  Security,  Other  Retirement  Plans 
**  Other  Sources 


TABLE  12s  JOB  TITLE  MSTRIBDTIOa  OF  IMDIAM  HALE 
AND  F^LE  HEADS  OF  HOUSEHOLD,  BY  LEVEL  OF  FORMAL 
EDUGA  TION  (PERCENTAGES  )* 


Education 

(Years) 

N.A. 

PTi'i 

CS 

SO 

FFF 

P 

MT 

BU 

S 

N 

23  M 

39 

0 

0 

4 

40 

4 

0 

0 

4 

9 

0»5 

6 F* 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

118  M 

35 

5 

1 

18 

24 

1 

6 

1 

3 

6 

5«8  41  F 

63 

0 

0 

14 

8 

0 

8 

2 

0 

5 

159  Avg 

49 

3 

1 

16 

16 

1 

7 

1 

1 

5 

40  M 

30 

0 

3 

13 

31 

3 

3 

3 

8 

6 

9«10  17  F 

70 

0 

0 

12 

12 

0 

0 

0 

0 

57  A vg 

50 

0 

1 

12 

21 

2 

2 

2 

7 

3 

13  M* 

0 

1 

0 

4 

6 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

11 

4 F* 

3 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

22  M 

22 

9 

9 

30 

13 

0 

4 

0 

4 

9 

12 

3 F* 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

8 M* 

1 

3 

1 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

13+ 

4 F* 

2 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

PTM  a Professional,  Technical,  Managerial 
CS  a Clerical,  Sales 
SO  a Service  Occ  pat ion 
FFF  a Farm,  Fish,  Forestry 
P a Processing 


Ml  a Machines  Trade 
BW  a Bench  Work 
S a Structural 
M a Miscellaneous 


X»BLE  13s  SKILL  RATINQ  mSTRIBUTION  OP  imUN 


MILE  i^HD  FEHftLE  HEUIB  OP  HODSEHOLOS,  BY  LEVEL 
OP  formal  EDDQITION  (PERCENZAGES)* 


Education 

(Yaart) 

N.  A. 

Much  training 

Soma  iTaining 
Or  Experience 

In 

Training 

23  M 

74 

22 

4 

0 

0.5 

6 P 

5 

1 

0 

0 

118  M 

54 

24 

21 

1 

5*8  41  F 

73 

10 

17 

0 

WMvg 

63 

17 

19 

1 

40  H 

53 

33 

14 

0 

9*10  17  P 

88 

6 

6 

0 

57  Mvg 

70 

20 

10 

0 

13  H* 

6 

4 

3 

0 

U 

4 F* 

3 

1 

0 

0 

22  M 

13 

36 

51 

0 

3 P* 

2 

0 

1 

0 

8 K* 

4 

3 

0 

1 

13+ 

4 F* 

1 

2 

1 

0 

I 


I ' 

♦ ' 

TABLE  14:  HOUSINS  QUALITY  DISTRIBUTION  OP  INDIAN 

: MALE  AND  FEMALE  HEADS  OF  HOUSEHOLD»  BY  LEVEL  OF 

FORMAL  EDUCATION  (PERCENTAGES)* 


Education. 


TABLE  15:  IIATSR  SYSTEM  DISTRIBUTION  OP  INDIi^N 

MftLE  AND  FQ4ALE  HEADS  op  HOUSEHOLD,  BY  LEVEL  OP 
FORMAL  EDUCATION  (PERCENIA6ES)* 


Education 

(Years) 

N.A. 

Water  System 

Oim  Well 

Other 

None 

23  M 

4 

13 

30 

17 

36 

0-5 

6 F* 

0 

0 

3 

2 

1 

118  M 

9 

21 

31 

4 

35 

5-8  41  F 

wmmmm 

20 

10 

34 

0 

36 

159  Avg 

15 

15 

32 

2 

36 

40  xi 

8 

30 

27 

10 

25 

9-10  17  F 

35 

6 

18 

12 

29 

57  Avg 

21 

18 

23 

11 

27 

13  M* 

3 

5 

2 

0 

3 

11 

4 F* 

1 

2 

0 

0 

1 

22  H 

9 

54 

18 

0 

19 

12 

3 F* 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

8 M* 

1 

4 

2 

1 

0 

13+ 

4 F* 

1 

0 

1 

0 

2 

TfiBLE  16:  TOILET  TTPE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  INDIAN 


i^I/ILE  AND  FEMALE  HEADS  OF  HOUSEHOLD,  BY  LEVEL 
OF  FORMAL  EDUCATION  (PERCENTAGES)* 


Education 

(Years) 

N.A.. 

Toilet  (Flush) 

Privy 

1 

1 

j 

23  H 

13 

4 

83 

i 

1 

0-5 

6 F* 

0 

1 

5 

118  M 

10 

19 

71 

5*8  41  F 

22 

5 

73 

l59  A vg 

16 

12 

72 

«l 

40  M 

13 

28 

59 

^*^0  17  F 

29 

12 

59 

57  Avg 

21 

20 

59 

13  l i* 

2 

5 

6 

11 

4 F* 

1 

2 

1 

22  M 

0 

64 

36 

12 

3 r* 

1 

2 

0 

9 

8 M* 

1 

5 

2 

9 

13+ 

4 F* 

1 

0 

3 

T/»BLE  17:  UMD  TENftNCY  DISTRIBUTION  OF  INDIAN 


14ALE  AND  FEMALE  HEADS  OF  HOUSEHOLD,  BY  LEVEL  OF 
FORMAL  EDUCATION  (PERCENTAGES)* 


i : 
I . 

! : 


Education 


\ 

(Years) 

ru. 

Own 

Rent 

Tribal  Land 

Other 

> 

1 

j 

23  M 

4 

31 

26 

26 

13 

i 

1 

i 

i 

1 

0-5 

6 F* 

0 

2 

0 

3 

1 

118  M 

7 

36 

13 

32 

12 

5»8  41  F 

22 

32 

10 

34 

2 

159  A vg 

14 

34 

12 

33 

7 

4 

40  M 

5 

18 

23 

31 

23 

MO  17  F 

24 

0 

29 

41 

6 

57  Avg 

15 

9 

26 

36 

14 

13  i l* 

2 

2 

3 

2 

4 

11 

4 F* 

1 

1 

0 

2 

0 

22  H 

0 

60 

31 

9 

0 

12 

3 F* 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

m 

8 M* 

1 

4 

1 

0 

2 

* 

13+ 

4 F* 

1 

1 

1 

0 

1 

o 

ERIC 


( 

i 

! 

j 


f 

I 


! 


I 

I 


1 

i 

1 

I 

i 

i 

! 

i 


j 


I 


I 


XABL3  18:  HE/ITIKG  SYSTEM  DISTRIBUTION  OF  INDIAN 

male  and  female  heads  of  household^  by  level  of 


FOR^iAL 

EDUCATION 

(PERCENTAGES)* 

Education 

(Years) 

N,A. 

vTood 

Oil 

Gas 

23  M 

4 

87 

9 

0 

0.5 

6 F* 

0 

5 

1 

0 

118  M 

10 

65 

20 

5 

5=8  41  F 

24 

54 

20 

2 

159  Avg 

17 

60 

20 

3 

40  H 

5 

62 

2S 

8 

9»10  17  F 

24 

47 

29 

0 

57  Avg 

14 

55 

27 

4 

13  M* 

2 

5 

5 

1 

11 

4 t* 

1 

2 

1 

0 

22  M 

0 

37 

59 

4 

12 

3 F* 

1 

2 

0 

0 

8 M* 

1 

1 

5 

1 

13+ 

4 F* 

1 

2 

1 

0 

APPENDIX 


IX 


INDIAN  AND  WHITE  PARENTS’  COMMUNITY  ATTITUDES 


I 

I 

I 


TABLE  1:  INDIAN  AND  WHITE  PARENTS*  ATTITUDES 

COMMUNITY  SPIRIT  (PERCENTAGES) 


lot  of  people  here  think  they  are  too  good  for  you*” 


(111 Indian  (453) 


True 

(53) 

43% 

(140) 

31% 

Undecided 

(13) 

19 

(50) 

11 

Untrue 

(^7) 

38 

(263) 

58 

100% 

100% 

o 

ERIC 


•• 


S t 


TABLE  2:  INDIAN  AND  WHITE  PARENTS*  ATTITUDES 

COMMUNITY  SPIRIT  (PERCENTAGES) 


"People  won*t  work  together  to  get  things  done  for  the  conmunity**' 


(113)  Indian 


(453)  Whits 


Time 

(66) 

58% 

(154) 

34% 

Undecided 

(13) 

12 

(95) 

21 

Untrue 

(34) 

30 

(204) 

45 

100% 

100% 

o 

ERIC 


•• 


TABLE  3:  INDIAN  AND  WHITE  PARENTS*  ATTITUDES 

COMMUNITY  SPIRIT  (PERCENTAGES) 


”The  community  tries  hard  to  help  its  young  people  along*** 


(113) 

Indian 

(453) 

White 

True 

(53) 

47% 

(190) 

42% 

Undecided 

(24) 

21 

(104) 

23 

Untrue 

<36) 

32 

(159) 

35 

100% 

ido% 

o 

ERIC 


ee 


•rnSLE  4:  II^IAN  i»ND  WHITE  PiiRENTS*  ATTITUDES 

eC»lMUNITY  SPIRIT  (PERCENTAGES) 


**Th®  young  psopl©  fls  fl  whol©  mind  their  business**’ 


Indian  (453)  MSSL 

True 

(50)  4654  (290)  6^ 

Undecided 

(17)  IS  (08)  15 

Untrue 

f4i  ) 41  JSLl iL. 

ioor.  10^- 

Untrue 


TABLE  5:  INDIAN  AND  WHITE  PARENTS*  ATTITUDES: 


CCMIUNITT  SPIRIT  (PERCENTAGES) 


"No  one  seems  to  care  much  hov  the  community  looks*" 


(11^)  Indian 

(4S3) 

White 

True 

(44)  39% 

(&S) 

10% 

Undecided 

(20)  17 

(64) 

14 

Untrue 

(49)  44 

(344) 

76 

ioo» 


er|c 


I 


i 


t 

TftBLE  6:  INDI/N  >»ND  TOTE  PARENTS*  ATTITUDES: 

INTERPERSONAL  RELATIONS  (PERCENTAGES) 


1 

i 

**Real  friends  are  hard  to  find  In  this  caanunlty#** 


(113)  Indian 

(453) 

IfHfte 

True 

(50)  44% 

(113) 

25% 

Undecided 

(16) 

(41) 

9 

Untrue 

(47)  4-> 

(299) 

66 

100% 

100% 

i 

1 


nAlfflOSt 

Itue 

Undecided 

Untrue 


TABLE  7:  INDIAN  i^ND  UHITE  BARENTS*  imiTUDES 

INTERPERSONAL  RELATIONS  (PERCENTAGES) 


everyone  Is  polite  and  courteous  vith  you*" 


1113)  Indian 

(453) 

:lhite 

(71) 

63% 

(372) 

82% 

(16) 

14 

(36) 

8 

(26) 

23 

(45) 

10 

;I00X 

100% 

TABLE  8:  INDIAN  AND  ^.IHITE  PARENTS*  ATTITUDLS: 

INTERPERSONAL  RELATIONS  (PERCENTAGES) 


"People  give  you  a bad  muiie  if  you  insist  on  being  different, 


013) 

Indian 

(453) 

VIhite 

True 

(71) 

63% 

(154) 

34% 

Undecided 

(16) 

14 

(100) 

22 

Untrue 

(26) 

23 

(199) 

44 

lOOX 


i(m 


T^ELE  9 


INDIAN  AND  vJHITE  PARENTS*  AmiUDES 


INTERPERSONAL  RELATIONS  (PERCENTAGES) 


**I  feel  vety  much  that  I belong  here.*’ 


ai3) 

Indian 

rAMl  .ihite 

True 

(77) 

68% 

(317)  70  X 

Undecided 

(23) 

20 

(95)  21 

Untrue 

(13) 

12 

(41)  9 

100% 

100% 

* 


TABLE  11«  INDI/N  AND  WHITE  FAR2^^S•  ATTITUDES 
FAMILY  RESP0I6IBILITY  TOWARD  COMMUNITY 
(PERCENTAGES) 


''Families  in  this  conmtunity  keep  their  children  under  control 


(113) 

Indian 

(453) 

VThite 

True 

(33) 

29% 

(249) 

55% 

Undecided 

(27) 

24 

(86) 

^9 

Untrue 

(53) 

47 

(118) 

26 

100%  : 100% 


•• 


TABLE  12:  INDI/IN  AND  VIHITE  PARENTS*  ATTITUDES: 

FAHILY  RESPONSIBILITY  TaZARD  COMMUNITY 
(PERCENTAGES) 


**Parents  teach  their  children  to  respect  other  peoples*  rights  and  property 


(113) 

Indian 

(453) 

Uhite 

True 

(44) 

39% 

(294) 

65% 

Undecided 

(23) 

20 

(73) 

16 

Untrue 

(46) 

41 

(86) 

19 

100%  100% 


1 


1 


I 

I 

I 

I 


TABLE  13:  INDIAN  AND  WHITE  PARENTS*  ATTITUDES 

FAMILY  RESPONSIBILITY  TOWARD  COMMUNITY 
(PERCENTAGES) 


i 

i 


"Follcs  are  tmconcemed  about  vhat  their  kids  do  so  long  as  they  keep 
out  o£  trouble*’^ 


(U3) 

Indian 

(453) 

White 

True 

(58) 

52% 

(181) 

40% 

Undecided 

(20) 

17 

(77) 

17 

Untrue 

(35) 

31 

(195) 

43 

100%  100% 


o 

ERIC 


•• 


TABLE  14:  ItroiAN  AND  VIHITE  PARENTS*  ATTITUDES: 

FAMILY  RESPONSIBILITY  TOIIARD  COMMUNITY 
(PERCENTAGES) 


"Most  people  get  their  families  to  church  or  Sunday  School  on  Sunday 


(113) 

Indian 

(453) 

Vlhlte 

True 

(43) 

38% 

(331) 

73% 

Undecided 

(21) 

19 

(77) 

17 

Untrue 

(49) 

43 

(45) 

10 

rlOO% 

•* 

1100% 

I 

i 


TfiBLE  15:  INDIAN  AND  IJHITE  PARENTS*  ATTITUDES: 

FAMILY  RESPONSIBILITY  T«JARD  COMMUNITY 
(PERCENTAGES) 


**If  their  children  keep  out  of  the  way>  parents  are  satisfied  to  let 
them  do  whatever  they  want  to**’ 


(U3) 

Indian 

(453) 

Jhlte 

True 

(44) 

39% 

(109) 

24% 

Undecided 

(20) 

18 

(72) 

16 

Untrue 

(49) 

43 

(272) 

60 

.lOOK 

xm 

% 


!er|c 


T/IBLS  16:  INDiy^N  AND  WHITE  PARENTS*  ATTITUDES 

SCHOOLS  (PERCENTAGES) 


”Our  schools  do  a poor  job  of  preparing  young  people  for  life 


(U3) 

Indian 

(453) 

White 

True 

(29) 

26% 

(41) 

9% 

Undecided 

(19) 

17 

(68) 

15 

Untrue 

J65) 

57 

(344) 

76 

100% 


iioor. 


ee 


lAHLE  17 


INDIAN  VmiTE  P/RENIS*  i^miUDES 


SCHOOLS  (PERCENTAGES) 


”Our  schools  do  a good  Job  of  preparing  students  for  college 


(113) 

Indian 

(653) 

Uhite 

True 

(69) 

61% 

(340) 

7^. 

Undecided 

(27) 

24 

(81) 

18 

Untrue 

(17) 

15 

(32) 

7 

100% 

1100% 

/I,  ^ 


TABLE  18:  INDIilN  P.W  VJHITE  FAEEMTS*  ATTITUDES 


SCHOOLS  (PERCEI^GES) 


”Our  high  school  graduates  take  an  active  interest  in  malting  their 
community  a better  place  in  vhich  to  live*** 


(113) 

Indian 

(453) 

White 

True 

(45) 

40% 

(168) 

37% 

Undecided 

(26) 

23 

(140) 

31 

Untrue 

(42) 

37 

(145) 

32 

100% 


TABLE  19:  \7HITE  BARENTS*  i^TTlXUDES: 


SCHOOLS  (PERCENTAGES) 


**Kany  young  people  In  the  comnunlty  do  not  finish  high  school 


(113) 

Indian 

(453) 

vJhite 

True 

(99) 

88% 

(154) 

34% 

Undecided 

( 6) 

5 

(77) 

17 

Untrue 

-L8J 

7 

(222) 

49 

iix«  lOCK 


XABL2  20: 


IIDIAH  /ND  vIHITE  PiJPvENTS*  i»TTITDDES: 


SCHOOLS  (PERCENTAGES) 


*^ost  of  the  students  here  learn  to  read  and  write  well.” 


(113) 

Indian 

(fiSi'i 

:ihlte 

True 

(90) 

80% 

(349) 

77% 

Undecided 

(11) 

10 

(59) 

13 

Untrue 

10 

(45) 

10 

100% 


100% 


e 

ERIC 


4 ' 


Tft  BLE  2 1 : I NDIi»  N il  I®  IIHITE  EA  RENTS  • A TTITUDES 
CHURCHES  (PERCSNI/>GES) 


*®The  different  churches  here  cooperate  well  together*** 


(113) 

Indian 

(453) 

Hhite 

True 

(53) 

47^ 

(340) 

75% 

Undecided 

(23) 

20 

(72) 

16 

Untrue 

(37) 

33 

(41) 

9 

100%  100% 


o 

: ERIC 

hiaiffliifftaiTiTiaa 


•• 


T/»BLS  22:  INDI>>N  i^ND  ^JKITE  PARENTS*  ATTITUDES 

CHURCHES  (PERCENTAGES) 


"Most  of  our  church  people  forget  the  meaning  of  the  word  brotherhood 
when  they  get  out  of  church*" 


(113) 

' Indian 

(453) 

Nhi«-e 

True 

(74) 

65% 

(168) 

37^. 

Undecided 

(12) 

11 

(77) 

17 

Untrue 

(27) 

24 

(208) 

46 

100%  100% 


•• 


TABLE  23:  INDIAN  AND  WHITE  PARENTS*  ATTITUDES: 


CHURCHES  (PERCENTAGES) 


"The  churches  are  good  for  better  conuminlty  life." 


013) 

Indian 

(453) 

White 

True 

(97) 

86% 

(408) 

8^. 

Undecided 

( 9) 

8 

(41) 

9 

Untrue 

( V 

6 

( 9) 

2 

lim 


100% 


I 


TABLE  24:  INDIAN  AND  VIHITE  PARENTS*  ATTITUDES 

CHURCHES  (PERCENTAGES) 


••Every  church  wants  to  be  the  biggest  and  most  irapresslve#^^ 


(113) 

Indian 

(453) 

White 

True 

(35) 

31% 

(82) 

18% 

Undecided 

(24) 

21 

(72) 

16 

Untrue 

(54) 

48 

(299) 

66 

?100% 

*100% 

er|c 


TABLE  25: 


INDIAN  AND  V7HITE  PARENTS*  ATTITUDES: 


CHURCHES  (PERCENTAGES) 


"^to8t  of  our  churchgoors  do  not  practice  what  they  preach*" 


ai3) 

Indian 

(453) 

)7hite 

True 

(67) 

59% 

(172) 

38% 

Undecided 

(23) 

20 

(95) 

21 

Untrue 

W 

21 

(186) 

41 

100% 

lERIC 


1 

i 

^ • 

’I 

I 

; TABLE  26:  INDIAN  AND  WHITE  PARENTS*  ATTITUDES: 

j 

I 

!'  ECONOMIC  BEHAVIOR  (PERCENXAGES) 


mBLE  27s 


INDIAN  AND  vIHlTE  PARENTS*  ATTITUDES: 


ECONOMIC  BEHAVIOR  (PERCENTAGES) 


» Everyone  here  tries  to  take  advantage  of  you.” 


(113) 

Indian 

:<1  (453) 

White 

True 

(25) 

22% 

(45) 

10% 

Undecided 

(20) 

18 

(41) 

9 

Unture 

(68) 

60 

(367) 

81 

lOOSl 

100% 

TABLE?28:  INDIAN  AND  WHITE  PARENTS*  ATTITUDES 

ECOMMIC  BEHAVIOR  (PERCENTAGES) 


*'A  few  people  here  make  all  the  mon^«" 


(113) 

Indian 

(453) 

White 

True 

(53) 

47% 

(136) 

30% 

Undecided 

(19) 

17 

(86) 

19 

Untrue 

(41) 

36 

(231) 

51 

100%  1005C 


TA.BLE  29:  INDIAN  AND  HHITE  PARENTS;  ATTITDDES 

ECONOMIC  BEHAVIOR  (PERCENTAGES) 


**The  people  here  are  all  penny  pinehersl** 


ttl3> 

Indian 

(453) 

White 

True 

(25) 

22% 

(54) 

12% 

Undecided 

(19) 

17 

a3) 

16 

Untrue 

(69) 

61 

^26) 

72 

100% 

100% 

Of 


TA.BLE  30s 


INDIAN  AND  vJHITE  PARENIS*  ATTITUDES 


ECONOMIC  BEHAVIOR 


"‘*LucaI  enq>loyers  eiq>eet  Cheir  holp  to  live  on  low  wages*** 


(U3) 

Indian 

(453) 

VIhite 

True 

(67) 

593L 

072) 

38% 

Undecided 

(25) 

22 

(203) 

45 

Untrue 

I21L 

19 

(78) 

17 

100% 


TAFL2  31 


INDIi^N  AND  VIHITE  PARENTS’  ATTITUDES 


1 

LOCAL  GOVERItlENT  (PERCENTAGES) 


nSooie  people  here  ’get  by  with  murder*  while  others  get  in  trouble  for 
I aiQTthing  th^  do«** 


ai3) 

Indian 

(453) 

White 

True 

(64) 

57% 

(208) 

46% 

Undecided 

‘.(19) 

17 

(64) 

14 

Untrue 

(29) 

26 

(181) 

40 

100% 

100% 

1 


TABLE  32:  INMAN  AND  WHITE  PARENTS*  ATTITUDES 

LOCAL  GOVERIMENT  (PERCENTAGES) 


"This  comminity  Isdks  real  leaders*" 


* 

(113) 

Indian 

(653) 

White 

True 

(70) 

62% 

(172) 

38% 

Undecided 

(17) 

15 

(91) 

20 

Untrue 

sm. 

23 

100% 

(190) 

42 

100% 

\ 


TABLE  33:  INDIAN  AND  WHITE  PARENTS*  ATTITUDES 

LOCAL  GOVERMIENT  (PERCENTAGES) 


I 


Ir 

“t 


i 

f 

i 

f 


"The  town  council  ffin9  the  town  to  suit  itself." 


(113) 

Indian 

(453) 

White 

True 

(41) 

36% 

(159) 

35% 

Undecided 

(43) 

38 

(131) 

29 

Untrue 

(29) 

26 

(163) 

36 

100%  1005'* 


I 

r 

! 


o 


L 


TABLE  34s  INDIAN  AND  WHITE  PARENTS*  ATTITUDES 
LOCAL  GOVERIMENT  (PERCENTAGES) 


"A  few  people  have  the  local  politics  well  sewed  up.” 


(113) 

Indian 

(453) 

White 

True 

(42) 

37% 

(140) 

31% 

Undecided 

(37) 

33 

(127) 

28 

Untrue 

30 

(186) 

41 

100%  1005^ 


mBLE  35: 


INDIAN  AND  WHITE  PARENTS*  ATTITUDES 


LOCAL  GOVERIMENT  (PERCENTAGES) 


"The  Town  Council  gets  very  little  done." 


(113) 

Indian 

(453) 

White 

True 

(46) 

41% 

(181) 

28% 

Undecided 

(38) 

34 

(145) 

32 

Untrue 

(29) 

25 

(127) 

40 

100%  100% 


! 

i 

t. 

t 


o 


ERIC 

hiaifiiifftaiTiaaa 


L 


TA.BLE  36: 


INDIAN  AND  WHITE  PARENTS*  ATTITUDES.: 


TENSION  REAS  (PERCENTAGES) 


"The  community  is  very  peaceful  and  orderly*" 


(113) 

Indian 

(453) 

vmite 

True 

(34) 

30% 

(290) 

64% 

Undecided 

(23) 

20 

(72) 

16 

Untrue 

(56) 

50 

(91) 

20 

lOOy.  100% 


TABLE  37:  INDIAN  AND  WHITE  PARENTS*  ATTITUDES 

TENSION  AREAS  (PERCENTAGES) 


"People  around  here  show  good  Judgement." 


(U3) 

Indian 

(453) 

White 

True 

(45) 

40% 

(267) 

59% 

Undecided 

(33) 

29 

(127) 

28 

Untrue 

(35) 

31 

(59) 

13 

100% 

100% 

•• 


TABLE  38:  INDIAN  AND  WHITE  PARENTS*  ATTITUDES: 

TENSION  AREAS  (PERCENTAGES) 


”Too  m*»ny  young  people  here  get  into  difficulties  with  sex  and  drinking* 


(113) 

Indian 

(453) 

vmite 

True 

(76) 

68% 

(222) 

49% 

Undecided 

(17) 

14 

(95) 

21 

Untrue 

(20) 

18 

(136) 

30 

100% 

100% 

TABLE  39:  INDIAN  AND  WHITE  PARENTS*  ATTITUDES 

TE1«  ION  A REA  S (PERCENTAGES  ) 


*’You  must  spend  lots  of  mon^  to  be '.accepted  here**' 


(U3) 

Indian 

(453) 

White 

True 

(IV) 

15% 

(45) 

10% 

Undecided 

(16) 

14 

(64) 

14 

Untrue 

(80) 

71 

(344) 

76 

10034 

100% 

•• 


TABLE  40 


INDIAN  AND  VIHITE  PARENTS*  ATTITUDES: 
TENSION  AREAS  (PERCENTAGES) 


I 

I 


I 


t 

\ 

i 


j 


i 

I ^ 


**You  are  out  of  luck  here  if  you  happen  to  be  of  the  wrong  rave  or 
national  lty«'< 


(113) 

Indian 

(453) 

White 

True 

(36) 

32% 

(54) 

12% 

Undecided 

(20) 

18 

(91) 

20 

Untrue 

(57) 

50 

00 

o 

CO 

68 

100%  100% 


APPENDIX  X 

INDIAN  AND  WHITE  PARENTS'  ATTITDDES  TOWARD  EDUCATION 


o 

ERIC 


TA.BL&  1 


INDIAN  AND  WHITE  Pi^RENIS*  ATTITUDES: 


EDUCATION  (PERCENTAGES) 


»Do  you  think  people  who  go  to  school  get  better  Jobs  than  people  who  don*t 
go  to  school?*' 


(113) 

Indian 

(453) 

White 

Yes 

(109) 

96% 

(412) 

91% 

Sometimes 

( 2) 

2 

(23) 

5 

No  Answer 

( 2) 

2 

(18)^ 

4 

100% 

100% 

TABLE  2: 


INDIAN  AND  WHITE  PARENTS*  ATTITn>ES8 


EDUCATION  (PERCENTAGES) 


"What  kind  of  a job  do  you  want  your  kids  to  have  when  they  grow  up  and 
finish  school? e 


(113) 

Indian 

(653) 

White 

A. 

(51) 

45% 

(232) 

51% 

B. 

(17) 

15 

(95) 

21 

C. 

(13) 

12 

(49) 

11 

D. 

( 9) 

8 

(54) 

12 

( 8) 

7 

(18) 

*4 

F. 

( 8) 

7 

( 5) 

'1 

G* 

AJL 

6 

X2I. 

0 

100%  10^ 


A»  Leaving  It  up  to  student 

B«  Best  possible^  or  respectable  and  good  paying 
C«  No  answer 
D«  Professional 

E.  Skilled  worker  (foreman;  machine  operator;  truck  driver,  etc*) 
Don’t  know 

G*  Seml«»skllled  worker  (blue  collar;  clerk,  etc.) 


TA.BLS  3: 


INDIAN  AND  WHITE  PARENTS*  ATTITUDES: 


EDUCATION  (PERCENTAGES) 


”In  what  way  is  going  to  school  going  to  help  them  get  such  a Job?” 


(113) 

Indian 

(453) 

White 

A. 

(34) 

307. 

(141) 

31% 

B. 

(27) 

24 

(14) 

3 

C. 

(27) 

24 

(112) 

25 

D. 

(10) 

9 

(109) 

24 

E. 

( 7) 

6 

(32) 

7 

F. 

(3) 

4 

( 4) 

1 

G. 

3 

(41) 

9 

100% 

100% 

A,  Because  it  is  specifically  necessary  to  have  high  school 

work  and  diploma  to  continue  training  or  get  good  job 

B.  By  "getting  through  school "doing  lessens ;«etc.  (Vague) 
C*  Wo  answer 

D.  By  getting  "smart”  "better  prepared,"  etc.  (Vague) 

E.  By  learning  specific  skills 

F%  By  "going  to  school  regular,”  etc.  (Vague) 

G.  Because  horisons  of  kids  are  widened  and  new  fields  are 
opened  to  them 


ERIC 


TABLE  4:  INDIAN  AND  WHITE  PARENTS*  ATTITUDES: 

EDUCATION  (PERCENTAGES) 


**Have  your  chlldron  ever  learned  anything  at  school  that  stakes  you  and  your 
fasti ly  feel  pleased? 


(113) 

Indian 

(453) 

White 

Yes  (All) 

(97) 

86% 

(409) 

90% 

No  answer 

( 9) 

8 

(26) 

6 

No 

( 7) 

6 

(14) 

3 

Sometisies 

( 0) 

0 

< 

1 

100% 

100% 

TftBLE  5 


INDIAN  AND  WHITE  PARENTS*  ATTITUDES: 


EDUCATION  (PERCENTAGES) 


"Do  children  ever  learn  things  at  school  that  make  them  be  disrespectful 
or  mean  to  their  parents  - or  makes  their  parents  feel  sad?" 


(113) 

Indian 

(453) 

White 

NO 

(71) 

63% 

(291) 

64% 

Yes  (All) 

(19) 

17 

(109) 

24 

Sometimes 

( 9) 

8 

(18) 

4 

Undecided  or 
Don’t  Know 

( 8) 

7 

( 9) 

2 

No  Answer 

JL6) 

5 

(26) 

6 

100% 

100% 

TftBLE  6:  INDIAN  AND  WHITE  PARENTS*  ATTITUDES; 


EDUCATION  (PERCENTAGES) 


"Has  year  child  ever  said  he  didn't  want  to  go  to  school?" 


(113) 

Indian 

(453) 

White 

No 

(56) 

50% 

(232) 

51% 

Yes 

(43) 

38 

(177) 

39 

Sometimes 

(77) 

6 

(27) 

6 

Answer 

( 7) 

6 

(17) 

4 

100% 

100% 

I 


I 

TABLE  7:  INDIAN  AND  WHITE  PARENTS*  ATTITUDES: 

EDUCATION  (PERCENTAGES) 


1 


"Sometimes  childsen  get  ashamed  In  school  and  don*t  like  to  go« 
you  heard  of  anything  like  that? 


. n 

(113) 

Indian 

(453) 

White 

No 

(55) 

49% 

(222) 

49% 

Yes 

(53) 

47 

(200) 

44 

Answer 

( 3) 

3 

(27) 

6 

Sometimes 

_Ui. 

1 

C ‘O. 

1 

1007.  100% 


Have 


TABLE  8 


INDIAN  AND  WHITE  PARENTS*  ATTITUDES: 


EDUCATION  (PERCENTAGES) 


•*When  It  comes  to  teaching  your  children  English  and  Arithmetic,  do 
you  think  the  teachers  do  a good  Job  or  a bad  Job?” 


(113) 

Indian 

(453) 

Vfhlte 

Yes  (All) 

(73) 

65% 

(281) 

62% 

Sometimes 

(19) 

17 

(59) 

13 

Undecided  or 
Don*t  Know 

(10) 

9 

(73) 

16 

No 

( 6) 

5 

( 9) 

2 

No  Answer 

( 5) 

4 

(31) 

7 

100% 

100% 

TABLE  9:  INDIAN  AND  WHITE  PARENTS*  ATTITUDES: 


EDUCATION  (PERCENTAGES) 


"Does  the  school  do  a good  job  or  a bad  job  In  teaching  children  . 
competition?" 


(113) 

Indian 

(453) 

White 

Good  Job 

(62) 

55% 

(268) 

59% 

No  Ansvrer 

(16) 

14 

(72) 

16 

Fair  Job 

(15) 

13 

(63) 

14 

Don*t  Know  or 
Can*t  Decide 

(15) 

13 

(32) 

7 

Bad  Job 

( 5) 

5 

(18) 

4 

100% 

100% 

TABLE  10:  INDIAN  AND  WHITE  PARENTS*  ATTITUDES: 

EDUCATION  (PERCENTAGES) 


"Have  you  ever  helped  your  child  with  lessons? 


(Its) 

Indian 

(453) 

White 

Yes 

(77) 

68% 

(390) 

86% 

No  (All) 

(23) 

20 

(23) 

5 

Sometimes 

(U) 

10 

(27) 

6 

No  Answer 

JLIL 

.. 

(») 

3 

100% 


100% 
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APPENDIX  XI 

TEACHERS'  ATTITUDES  TOWARD  SCHOOLS  AND 
THE  SCHOOLING  OF  INDIAN  CHILDREN 


< n U Q b]  b c 


TABLE  1:  TEACHERS*  ATTITUDES  TOWARD  SCHOOLS  / ND 

THE  SCHOOLINS  OF  INDIAN  CHILDREN  (PERCENTAC £S) 


are  the  nicest  things  about  teaching  here?'* 


(34) 

(119) 

(177) 

Combined  Village 

Combined  Border 

Combined 

Elementarv 

Elementarv 

Seconder 

29% 

6% 

15% 

to 

23 

29 

15 

19 

9 

12 

15 

16 

12 

4 

0 

9 

32 

28 

3 

1 

3 

100% 

100% 

100% 

A«  Attributes  of  the  students  (ability;  willingness  to 
work;  etc*) 

B*  Social  attributes  of  the  school  (friendship  of  teachers 
and  administrators;  easy-going  emotional  climate,  etc*) 

C*  PtQrsical  attributes  of  the  school  (rooms;  food;  lighting; 
space;  supplies;  etc*) 

D*  Attributes  of  the  community  or  region  (geograpt^; 
friendly  and  cooperative  people;  etc*) 

E*  The  job  itself,  intrinsically 

F*  Professional,  intellectual  - professional  aspects  of  the 
school  (professional  cooperate  professional  excellence 
academic  freedom;  respect  for  classroom  integrity;  class 
size,  load;  school  size;  wages;  aides;  etc*) 

G«  No  answer 


•ei 


^ A u Q u Cm 


TABLE  2:  TEACHEaS*  ATTITDOES  lOUARD  SCHOOLS  AND 

THE  SCHOOLINB  OF  INDIAN  CHILDREN  (PERCENIAOES) 


**Hhat  are  the  worst  things  about  teaching  here?** 


(25) 

(77) 

(126) 

Combined  Village 

Combined  Border 

Combined 

Elementarv 

Elementarv 

Secondare 

36% 

4% 

17% 

28 

5 

14 

24 

27 

19 

8 

37 

27 

4 

0 

2 

0 

27 

21 

100% 

100% 

100% 

A«  Attributes  of  the  students  (lack  of  ability;  unwillingness 
to  work;  etc*) 

B*  Attributes  of  the  coenunity  or  region  (geography;  unfriendly 
and  uncooperative  people;  etc*) 

C*  None 

D*  Professional  • Professional  aspects  of  the  school  (lack  of 
professional  cooperation;  professional  shabbiness;  lack 
of  academic  freedom;  low  respect  for  classroom  integrity; 
class  sise9  load;  wages;  aides;  school  sise;  length  of 
school  hours) 

S*  Social  attributes  of  the  school  (lack  of  friendship  of 

teachers  and  administratiors;  stressful  eoK>tional  climatey 
etc*) 

F*  Pliysical  attributes  of  the  school  (rooms;  food;  lighting; 
space;  supplies;  etc*) 


O *4  n D C3  V > 


TABLE  3:  TEACHERS*  ATTITUOES  TOUARD  SCHOOLS  AHD 

THE  SCHOOUNC  OF  IflDIAN  CHILDREN  (PERCENTAGES) 


**Vlhat  are  the  special  difficulties  about  teaching  Indian  children  here?'* 


(24) 

(85) 

(132) 

CooR>ined  Village 

Coabined  Border 

Combined 

Elenentarv 

Eleaentarv 

Secondare 

25% 

18% 

14% 

25 

12 

42 

21 

21 

5 

13 

7 

4 

8 

18 

9 

4 

18 

23 

4 

6 

3 

100% 

100% 

100% 

A«  Social  and  behavioral  probleas  (shyness;  lack  of  confi- 
dence;  huddling  together;  speechlessness;  etc*) 

B*  Lack  of  desire  to  learn;  acadendc  apathy,  etc* 

C*  Poor,  Unoral,  or  acadealcally  uncontributive  hone 
enviroiment  (apathetic  parents;  shaclgr  hoae;  etc*) 

D*  No  answer  or  haven't  had  an  Indian  child 

S*  None 

F*  Attendance  prbbleas 

G*  Poor  acadenic  background  (reading,  writing  probleas,  mtci) 


4 


TABLE  4:  TEACHERS*  ATTITUDES  TOUARD  SCHOOLS  AND 

THE  SCHOOLING  OF  INDIAN  CHILDREN  (PERCENTAGES) 


**Acadeadeally9  how  do  Indian  and  .White  children  compare  here?** 


tt9) 

(70) 

(106) 

Combined  Village 

Coad>ined  Border 

Combined 

Elementarv 

Elementarv 

Secondary 

A 

375C 

39% 

14% 

B. 

37 

33 

72 

C. 

21 

11 

7 

D, 

5 

4 

1 

E. 

0 

9 

3 

F 



4 

3 

lOOl 

IQOJL 

lOQE 

A*  About  the  sa:io;  no  differences  (some  qualifications 
su^  as  given  Chances,  right  guidance,  etc*) 

3*  Indians  lower  than  whites  (usually  hooe  condition  or 
etc*) 

C;  No  answer  (don*t  have  any  Indians  • no  Whites) 

D*  Priiaary  grades  same,  older  grades  Indians  fall  behind 

E*  Don*t  know;  don*t  feel  qualified  to  s^;  Con*t  wish  to 
say 

F*  ^ should  not  compare  them  (or  can*t) 


*4  n D n on  > 


t 


TABLE  5:  TEACHERS*  ATTITUDES  TaiA.RO  SCHOOLS  A.ND 

THE  SCHOQLINC  OF  INDIAN  CHILDREN  (PERCENIAGES) 


**How  do  they  cenpare  socially?" 


(19) 

(71) 

(104) 

Cood>lned  Village 

CogR>lned  Border 

Combined 

Elementarv 

Elementarv 

Secondary 

53% 

46% 

73% 

21 

41 

14 

16 

10 

8 

10 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

1 

3_ 

100% 

100% 

100% 

A.  Indlam  aro  lass  adept  than  Uhltes;  shy;  group  together; 
don't  six  veil 

3*  Th'j  sane;  no  differences 

C.  Ho  anseer  (don't  have  ary  Indians  • no  Whites) 

Dm  Ptiaagy  grades  sase;  at  older  grades*  Indians  fell  behind 
£•  Don't  knov;  don't  feel  qualified  to  say;  don't  wish  to  say 
F«  He  should  not  coeoare  thee^ 


^ (0  O Q U b O 


I 


TABLii;  6:  TEACHERS*  ATTITUDES  TaiARD  SCHOOLS  AND 

THE  SCHOOLINS  INDIAN  CHILDREN  (PERCENTAGES) 


*'Are^ there  any  respects  In  which  it  is  easier  to  work  with 
these  children  than  with  others?” 


(18) 

Combined  Village 
Elementary 


(72) 

CoBd>ined  Border 
Elementary 


(104) 

Combined 

Secondary 


39% 

44% 

50% 

33 

20 

23 

18 

15 

10 

5 

10 

7 

5 

7 

5 

0 

1 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

5 

100% 

100% 

100% 

A.  None 

D*  Tes,  because  sore  submissive;  obey  rules  without  much 
questic^;  etc*  • more  pleasant  and  appredatiye,  patient, 
gentle  • no  discipline  problems 
C*  No  answer 

D*  Yes,  when  special  treatment  is  given  (Icindness  and 
attention),  fully  accepted  and  at  ease* 

E*  Yes,  in  certain  subjects*  Spelling  and  writirg  are  good^ 
F*  Yes  (no  further  explanation) 

G*  Varies  from  student  to  student 

H*  (All  negative  statements  that  do  not  answer  question 
as  put*  but  simply  say  something  negative  about  Indian 
students*  ^*,  **They  are  a discipline  problemP*,  "never 
have  to  worry  about  parents", "difficult  to  teach?*) 


TABLE  7:  TEACHERS*  ATTITUDES  TaiARO  SCHOOLS  AND 

THE  SCHOQLINS  OF  INDIAN  CHILDREN  (PERCENTAGES) 


"What  do  you  fool  ttiese  children  need  most  in  the  vay  of  education?'* 


(20) 

(72) 

(116) 

Conbined  Village 

Conbined  Border 

Conbined 

Eleoentarv* 

Elenentarv 

Secondary 

35% 

26% 

15% 

20 

8 

15 

15 

11 

12 

15 

29 

36 

15 

10 

12 

0 

10 

8 

0 

6^ 

2^ 

100% 

100% 

100% 

A«  A different  social  (and  cultural  lemrironnent  or  badcground 
(■ore  "eolaiged,*  less  "deprleed;"  Bore  'tersal;'*  sore 
"■oral;"  sore  "concerned”  parents;  an  environaent  gaieral 
■ore  like  Hhite  people's.) 

B;  To  accept  education  for  a future  lieelihocd  (Job,  trade, 
profession;  ■ore  school;  get  off  velfare;  etc.) 

C.  16  accept  education  as  given 

D.  More  individual  help,  understanding,  love,  care,  and 
sincere  hunan  attention;  aore  security  and  acceptance  to 
develop  self  confidence,  feeling  of  iaportance,  etc. 
belonging  • desire  on  their  part 

E.  A different  teaching  approach  by  educators  (special  curricula 
changes;  specialists;  teacher  training  for  Indian  educatioo, 
etc. ) based  on  a knovledge  and  understanding  of  Indian  life. 
Adjusteents  by  the  school.  Ilndergarten 

F«  No  ansver 

G.  To  want  to  "raise  theaselves"  socially 


I 


TABLE  8:  TEACHERS*  ATTITUDES  TOWARD  SCHOOLS  AND 

THE  SCHOQLINS  OF  INDIAN  CHILOREN  (PERCENTAGES) 


"What  are  the  things  that  inake  it  hardest  for  you  to  do  a good 

Job  teaching  these  children?" 


(21) 

(77) 

(125) 

Combined  Village  Combined  Border 

Combined 

Elementary  Elementary 

Secondary 

24% 

18% 

42% 

24 

25 

10 

24 

2 

8 

14 

12 

4 

10 

12 

11 

4 

14 

19 

0 

8 

0 

0 

4 

2 

0_ 

5 



100% 

100% 

100% 

A. 

Latic  of  desire  to  learn;  academic  apathy^  etc* 

Poor 9 immoral  9 or  aeadeidcally  uneontributive  home 
emrironment  (apathetic  parents;  shalgr  home;  etc*) 

Lack  of  special  academic  methods  for  these  children 
(ssialler  classes;  different  curricula;  e«.c*);  lack  of 

adlustments  by  the  school 

D* 

No  answer 

E. 

Social  and  behavioral  problems  (shyness;  lack  of  confidence 

huddling  together;  speechlessness » 

sleeHn— Oa  eteO 

F. 

Attendance  problems 

O0 

Nothing  or  nothing  much 

writing  problem,  etc*) 

H. 

Poor  academic  badcground  (reading* 

I. 

Lack  of  knowledge  and  understanding  of  Indian  way  of  life; 

inability  to  rnmmnidcate  witi?  them 

TABLE  9:  TEACHERS*  ATTITUDES  TaJARD  SCHOOLS  AND 

THE  SCHOQLINC  OF  INDIAN  CHILDREN  (PERCENTAGES) 


"I'lhat  changes  vould  you  make  or  what  programs  would  you  Initiate 

to  improve  the  situation  here?*’ 


(21) 

(108) 

(108) 

Combined  ^^llage 

Combined  Border 

Combined 

Slementarv 

Elementarv 

Secondary 

42% 

3% 

6% 

18 

.1 

6 

10 

33 

22 

10 

12 

13 

10 

21 

11 

10 

13 

15 

0 

3 

0 

0 

1 

9 

0 

12 

17 

q 

1 

1 

100% 

100% 

100% 

A.  Professional:  teacher  aides*  one  grade  per  class*  one 

teacher  per  grade*  class  sise*  best  possible  teachers* 
shifts  in  attitudes  of  the  school  teachers  and  administration* 

Dm  Integration  of  -.Ihite  and  Indian  students 

C*  ito  answer 

D*  Hone*  Not  any*  *’Can*t  thiitk  of  any”*  "present  program  is 
working  nicely***  etc* 

E*  Educational  programs:  Kindergarten  and  preschool  programs* 

Remedial  programs  (in  math*  reading*  etc*)  Adult  educaticm 
classes* 

F*  Brine  up  interest  and  involvement  of  all  segments  of  the 
comnunily:  involve  paresdis*  school  boards*  etc*  in  school* 

improve  communily  altitudes  and  values* 

G*  Better  facilities 

H*  Snphasis  on  the  more  practical  courses  (Physical  Education* 
auto-mechics*  Home  Economics*  etc*) 

I*  A general  attempt  to  involve  interest*and  stimulate  these 
children 

J*  More  Icnowledge  about  Indian  way  of  life* 


TABLE  10:  TEA.CHSRS*  ATTITUDES  TaJARD  SCHOOLS  AND 


THE  SCHOOLING  OF  INDIAN  CHILDREN  (PERCENTAGES) 


*’As  you  see 

it,  what  are  the  biggest  problems  of  the 

people  on  the  Reservation?" 

(31) 

(89) 

(124) 

Combined  Village 

Combined  Border 

Combined 

Elementarv 

Elementarv 

Secondary 

A 

23% 

10% 

2% 

B 

23 

10 

5 

C 

16 

19 

18 

D 

13 

18 

15 

E 

10 

8 

6 

F 

6 

7 

15 

G 

3 

18 

10 

K 

3 

1 

2 

I 

3 

3 

2 

J 

0 

3 

0 

K 

0 

2 

1 

L 

0 

1 

24 

100% 

100% 

100% 

A*  Alcoholism 

B«  Lac!:  of  good  Jobs  and  steady  incomes 

Insularity  (lack  ot  iniative*  or  inability,  to  associate 
with  others);  feelings  of  rejection  by  others;  etc,  no 
self "Confidence,  lack  of  independence 
D;  Poor  social  environment  (lack  of  cooperation;  sex;  violence; 
loose  law  enforcement;  irresponsibility;  etc*)*  ' 

'it  ••  •:  \ o..  *.  •■•r  . i 

E*  Poor  physical  environment  (bad  roads;  shacks;  no  water; 

no  electricity;  no  phones;  etc*) 

F*  Effects  of  welfare 

G*  No  answer 

H*  Poor  leadership 

lo  Lack  of  training  and  education 

J*  No  special  problems 

K*  Health  problems  ^ , 

L*  Lack  of  £unbition  (apathy) 


w o o w ► 


TABLE  lit  TEACHERS*  ATTITUDES  TOMARO  SCHOOLS  AND 
THE  SCHOOLING  OF  INDIAN  CHILDREN  (PERCENTAGES) 


**In  what  schools  and  grades  have  you  taught?*' 


(20) 

(68) 

(104) 

Cogd)ined  Village 

Combined  Border 

Combined 

Elementarv 

Elementarv 

Seconder 

65% 

58% 

38% 

15 

21 

12 

10 

13 

2 

5 

6 

4 

5 

1 

2 

0 

1 

42 

100% 

100% 

100% 

A«  Tvo  or  more  grades  In  two  or  more  places  in  Minnesota 

B«  Two  or  more  grades  In  two  or  more  places*  one  or  more  of 
which  may  be  outside  Minnesota 

C«  One  grade  in  one  place  (only  the  present  school) 

D«  No  answer  or  none  (teacher*s  aide) 

S«  One  grade  in  two  or  more  places  in  Minnesota 

F«  Two  or  more  grades  in  one  place  (only  the  present  school) 


< CQ  U Q E4  fa 


TABLE  12:  TEACHERS*  ATTITUDES  TOWARD  SCHOOLS  AND 

THE  SCHOOLING  OF  INDIAN  CHILDREN  (PERCENT/iGES) 


”How  jnany  years  of  teaching  experience  do  you  have?” 


(18) 

(71) 

(105) 

Combined  Village 

Combined  Border 

Combined 

Elementary 

Elementary 

Secondary 

39% 

37% 

27% 

28 

24 

22 

17 

15 

19 

10 

8 

14 

6 

10 

11 

0 

6 

7 

100% 

100% 

100% 

A*  No  answer 

10  years 
C.  4«6  years 
D«  2«»3  years 

E,  7-10  years 

F.  First  year  of  teaching  now 


c«i-ixo*4noooi>> 


1 


TABLE  13:  TEACHERS  ATTITUDES*  TOWARD  SCHOOLS  AND 

THE  SCHOOLING  OP  INDIAN  CHILDREN  (PERCENTAGES) 


**\^t  changes  would  you  make  or  what  programs  would  you  Initiate 

to  Improve  the  situation  here?*' 


(21) 

(76) 

(108)  V" 

CkMnblned  Village 

Combined  Border 

Combined 

Slementarv 

Elementatv 

Secondarv 

43% 

3% 

6% 

19 

1 

6 

9 

33 

2i 

9 

12 

12 

9 

21 

11 

9 

13 

15 

0 

3 

0 

0 

1 

10 

0 

12 

18 

0 

1 

1 

100% 

100% 

100% 

A«  Professional:  teacher  aides;  class  also  reductions;  one 

teacher  per  grade;  upgrading  of  teacher  quality;  attitude 
changes  of  teachers  and  administrators 

B«  Integration  of  ifhlte  and  Indian  students 

C«  No  answer 

D«  None;  everything  Is  fine;  **can*t  think  of  any»**  etc. 

E«  Academic:  Kindergarten  and  preschool  programs;  remedial 

math  and  reading;  adult  education 

F«  Bring  up  Interest  and  Involvement  of  all  segments  of  the 
community;  Involve  parents » school  boards » etc;  Improve  com- 
munity values 9 attitudes  toward  school 

G.  Better  plants  (rooms,  equipment,  etc.) 

H«  More  practical  courses  (shop,  auto  mechanics,  physical 
education,  home  economics,  etc*) 

I«  A general  attempt  tc^  involve.  Interest,  and  stimulate  these 
children 

More  knowledge  about  th«D  Indian  ways  of  life 


APPENDIX  XII 

STANDARDIZED  TEST  PERFORMANCES  OP  VILLAGE  INDIAN 
AND  TOWN  WHITE  BOYS  AND  GIRLS 


lABLE  1,  2,  3 : C0H9fU{^.TIVE  PERFORHANCES  OF  VILLAGE  INDIAN  AND  TOfN  WHITS 

BOYS  AND  GIRLS:  IGUA  TESTS  OF  BASIC  SKILLS 


Total 


Table  1 

Grade 

Voc« 

Sex. 

SSEa. 

Plinot* 

Usage 

Lang; 

Indian  Girls 

4 

35 

41 

66 

47 

24 

29 

41 

White  Girls 

4 

48 

44 

45 

29 

36 

32 

33 

Indian  Boys 

4 

28 

30 

34 

11 

19 

15 

16 

White  Boys 

4 

45 

58 

43 

40 

40 

40 

35 

Table  2 

Indian  Girls 

5 

28 

26 

54 

26 

20 

17 

20 

White  Girls 

5 

75 

74 

75 

71 

71 

60 

72 

Indian  Boys 

5 

18 

24 

39 

21 

31 

30 

38 

White  Boys 

5 

85 

99 

61 

72 

60 

59 

65 

Table  3 

Indian  Girls 

6 

26 

40 

54 

29 

34 

29 

34 

l^te  Girls 

6 

42 

37 

48 

45 

49 

49 

48 

Indian  Boys 

6 

24 

17 

42 

16 

27 

12 

19 

White  Boys 

6 

44 

43 

49 

41 

36 

51 

43 

Voc.  • Voeatmlaiy 
R4g«  * Readir^ 

Sp«  ■ Spelling 
Cap*  • Capitalisation 
Pimet*  ■ Pintctuation 


Continued 


Total  Total 


Graohs 

W^*Stdv  CcDt. 

Prob* 

Arith. 

Table  1 
Indian  Girls 

42 

22 

50 

35 

25 

36 

30 

34 

White  Girls 

37 

45 

33 

20 

24 

31 

25 

36 

Indian  Boys 

30 

27 

26 

25 

32 

26 

26 

24 

l^ite  Boys 

57 

62 

41 

53 

56 

58 

48 

55 

Table  2 

Indian  Girls 

32 

34 

27 

25 

20 

22 

19 

22 

White  Girls 

65 

75 

68 

75 

63 

63 

67 

75 

Indian  Boys 

32 

30 

34 

33 

44 

28 

35 

21 

White  Boys 

88 

98 

73 

94 

69 

60 

56 

88 

Table  3 

Indian  Girls 

40 

40 

29 

37 

25 

24 

23 

30 

White  Girls 

38 

47 

54 

46 

42 

42 

42 

41 

Indian  Boys 

46 

31 

18 

28 

21 

19 

17 

18 

White  Boys 

50 

53 

45 

48 

40 

30 

34 

42 

Refs*  • References 
Cept*  • Concepts 
Prob,  • Froblsas 
Coop*  • Coaposite 


o 

ERIC 


TABLE  4:  PERFORMANCES  OF  VILLAGE  INDIAN  BOYS  AND  GIRLS: 

LORGE-THORNDIKE  TEST  (GRADES  3-7) 


Grade 


Age  Grade 

D«I«Q«  Equivalent  Equivalent 


Girls 

3 

8 

94 

7-^ 

2.0 

Boys 

3 

7-10 

90 

7 

1.8 

Girls 

4 

9-  6 

105 

10-3 

4.11 

Boys 

4 

9-8 

94 

8—6 

3.3 

Grade 

pjthx 

V 

D.I.Q. 

,.NV 

Age 

Equivalent 
V NV 

Grade  Grade 

Equivalent  Percentile 

V NV  V NV 

Girls 

5 

10-  5 

96 

101 

10-1 

10-9 

5.5 

5.4  44 

53 

Boys 

5 

10-11 

81 

94 

9-1 

9-2 

4.0 

4.4  22 

42 

Girls 

6 

11-  5 

93 

100 

10-7 

11-6 

5.8 

6.2  32 

49 

Boys 

6 

11-  7 

91 

102 

10-5 

12-0 

5.1 

6^7  29 

58 

Girls 

7 

12-  9 

96 

108 

12-0 

13-9 

6;7 

8.5  41 

67 

Boys 


12-  9 90 


90 


5.11  5^8  30 


29 


11-4 


10-11 


TABLE  5 COMPARATIVE  APTITUDE  TEST  PERFORMANCE  OF  VILLAGE  INDIAN 
BOVS  AND  GIRLS  AND  TCWN  INDIAN  AND  WHITE  BOVS  AND  GIRLS  (GRADE  9) 


Verb* 

Reas. 

Num* 

AbjJLt 

Ill 

Space 

Reas. 

Mech* 

Abil. 

Cler*  Sp* 
& Accur. 

Ver«Num 

Total 

Village  Indian 
Girls 

20 

20 

25 

26 

24 

37 

17 

Town  Indian 
Girls 

31 

28 

39 

58 

28 

43 

25 

Town  White 
Girls 

39 

38 

39 

35 

32 

56 

37 

Village  Indian 
Boys 

23 

10 

10 

12 

24 

52 

12 

Town  Indian 
Boys 

31 

44 

43 

17 

15 

76 

37 

Town  White 
Boys 

42 

37 

53 

42 

44 

64 

39 

Verb*  Reas**  Verbal  Reasoning 
Nttsi;  Abil  ■ Numerical  Ability 
Abatr«  Abli;*  Abstract  Reasoning 
Space  Reas*  ■ Space  Reasoning 
Mech*  Abil*  " Mechanical  Ability 
Cler*  Sp*  & Accur**  Clerical  Speed  and  Accuraty 


TABLE  6:  C(M>ABATIVE  PERFORMANCE  OF  VILLAGE  INDIAN  BOVS  AND  GIRLS 


AND  TOilN  VIHITE  BOYS  AND  GIRLS:  lOiA  TESTS  OF  EDUCATIONAL  DEVELOPMENT  (GRADE  10) 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Indian 

Girls 

32 

22 

48 

29 

35 

White 

Girls 

46 

34 

60 

46 

50 

Indian 

Boys 

47 

47 

33 

41 

39 

White 

Boys 

38 

34 

19 

27 

34 

1 - Social  Studies  Background 

2 - Natural  Science  Background 

3 - Correctness  of  Expression 

4 • Quantitative  Thinking  (Math) 

5 - Reading  Social  Studies 


Continued 


•• 


TABLE  6 


S 

7 

8 

9 

10 

Indian 

Girls 

28 

29 

16 

27 

36 

White 

Girls 

39 

45 

34 

42 

38 

Indian 

Boys 

39 

34 

37 

33 

37 

White 

Boys 

32 

32 

33 

31 

25 

( - Reading  Natural  Science 

7 • Reading  Literature 

8 « General  Vocabulary 

9 • Composite  Score  1-8 

10  • Uses  of  Sources  of  Information 


APPENDIX  XIII 


ATTITUDES  AND  EXPERIENCES  OF  INDIAN  AND  WHITE 

BOYS  AND  GIRLS 


TABLE  1:  OTHER  RESIDENCE  LOCALES  OF  INDIAN  AND  VJHITE  BOYS 

BY  THREE  GRADE  RANGES  (PERCENEAGES) 

(188)  Indian  (520)  White 


Grade Grade 


3-6 

(88) 

7-9 

(72) 

10-12 

(28) 

3-6 

(219) 

7-9 

(150) 

10-12 

(151) 

1.  32 

15 

11 

23 

16 

9 

2.  17 

11 

7 

3 

2 

1 

3.  24 

26 

32 

25 

22 

17 

4.  12 

8 

11 

15 

13 

11 

5.  7 

18 

14 

11 

12 

6 

6.  8 

22 

25 

23 

35 

56 

1*  No  answer 
2;  Tirin  Cities 
3«  Elsewhere  In  Minnesota 
4*  Outside  Minnesota 
5*  Soaie  combination  of  2-4 
6*  Nowhere  else 


TABLE  2:  OTHER  RESIDENCE  LOCALES  OF  INDIAN  AND  WHITE  GIRLS 

BY  THREE  GRADE  RANGES  (PERCENTAGES) 


(217)  Indian  (469)  White 


Grade Grade 


3.6 

(90) 

7-9 

(70) 

10-12 

(57) 

3-6 

(224) 

7-9 

(114) 

10-12 

(131) 

1. 

27 

13 

14 

29 

17 

10 

2. 

7 

10 

4 

4 

1 

1 

3. 

28 

27 

33 

20 

22 

21 

4. 

9 

11 

6 

10 

15 

17 

5. 

22 

10 

10 

12 

10 

7 

6. 

7 

29 

33 

25 

35 

44 

!•  No  answer 
2«  Twin  Cities 
3*  Elsewhere  in  Minnesota 
4*  Outside  Minnesota 
5*  Some  combination  of  2*4 
6*  Nowhere  else 


IftBLE  3:  BEST  SCHOOL  SUBJECT  OF  INDIi^N  AND 
WHITE  BOYS  BY  THREE  GRADE  RANGES  (PERCENTAGES) 


(188)  Indian  (520)  White 


Grade Grade 


3-6 

(88) 

7-9 

(72) 

10-12 

(28) 

3-6 

(219)^ 

7-9 

ri50) 

10-12 

(151) 

1. 

2 

11 

4 

3 

3 

1 

2. 

0 

1 

4 

0 

0 

1 

3. 

0 

1 

7 

0 

1 

2 

4. 

28 

33 

7 

42 

26 

23 

5. 

40 

15 

11 

22 

8 

6 

6. 

3 

11 

18 

6 

19 

13 

7. 

10 

18 

21 

14 

22 

18 

8. 

16 

10 

28 

12 

21 

33 

9. 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

3 

1.  No  answer 
2«  Don*t  know 
3»  All  the  same 
4*  Math 

5*  Reading^  writing^  spelling 
6«  Social  Studies 
7«  Pt^sleal  sciences 
8*  Art 


9«  Speech 


TABLiS  4:  BEST  SCHOOL  SUBJECT  OF  INDIAN  AND  WHITE 


GIRLS  BY  THREE  GRADE  RANGES  (PERCENTAGES) 


(217)  Indian 
Grade 

(469) 

\7hite 

Grade 

3*6 

7«9 

10.12 

3«6 

7-9 

10-12 

(90) 

(70) 

(57) 

(224) 

(114) 

(1.31) 

1. 

6 

4 

5 

4 

0 

2 

2. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

3. 

0 

3 

2 

1 

1 

2 

4. 

27 

40 

8 

32 

36 

15 

5. 

47 

27 

25 

36 

23 

28 

6. 

3 

8 

12 

3 

13 

9 

7. 

1 

11 

19 

8 

17 

11 

8. 

10 

0 

23 

14 

0 

18 

9. 

6 

0 

4 

2 

0 

3 

10. 

0 

7 

2 

0 

10 

11 

!•  No  answer 
2«  Don’t  knoi7 
3«  All  the  same 
4,  Kath 

5«  Reading^  ^rrlting,  spelling 
6«  Social  Studies 
7«  Pl^sical  sciences 
8«  Art 
9«  Speech 
10*  Home  Economics 


XMSLZ  5:  140RST  SCHOOL  SUBJECT  OF  INDIAN  AND  VfHITE 


BOYS  BY  THREE  GRADS  RANSES  (PERCENIAGES) 


(188)  Indian  (520)  White 


Grade  Grade 


3-6 

(88) 

7-9 

(72) 

10-12 

(28) 

3-6 

(219) 

7-9 

(ISO) 

10-12 

(151) 

1. 

5 

1 

0 

5 

1 

1 

2. 

1 

3 

11 

1 

1 

1 

3. 

7 

4 

7 

4 

3 

5 

4. 

35 

25 

7 

26 

20 

11 

5. 

41 

24 

28 

39 

35 

44 

6. 

7 

22 

25 

12 

15 

25 

7. 

3 

15 

18 

10 

17 

10 

8. 

1 

3 

4 

1 

7 

2 

9. 

0 

3 

0 

2 

1 

1 

1. 

No  answer 

2. 

Don*t  know 

3. 

All  the 

same 

4. 

Hath 

5. 

Reading 

, writing, 

) spelling 

6. 

Social 

Studies 

7*  Physical  sciences 
8«  Art 


9. 


Speech 


IftBLE  6:  iOSST  SCHOOL  SUBJECT  OF  INDIAN  AND  WHITE 


GIRLS  BT  THREE  GRAl^  RANGES  (PERCENTAGES) 


(217)  Indian  (469)  White 


Grade Grade 


3-6 

(90) 

7-0 

ao) 

10.12 

(57) 

3*6 

(224) 

7-9 

(U4) 

10-12 

asi) 

1. 

7 

1 

5 

6 

2 

2 

2. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

3. 

1 

11 

2 

4 

2 

4 

4. 

33 

20 

U 

33 

22 

24 

5. 

24 

22 

19 

19 

11 

23 

6. 

18 

24 

33 

19 

32 

26 

7. 

14 

16 

22 

16 

25 

15 

8. 

2 

1 

5 

2 

2 

5 

9. 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

10. 

0 

4 

0 

0 

2 

0 

X • HQ  HORraCrT  S'  }<S 

2«  Don*t  Icnoir 
3«  All  the  same 
4«  Hath 

5«  Reading^  writing^  spelling 
6m  Social  Studies 
7«  Physical  sciences 
8«  Art 
9«  Speech 
i0«  Home  Economics 


TABLE  7:  PARENTAL  SCHOOL  VISITS  OF  INDIAN  AND  WHITE 

BOYS  BY  THREE  GRADE  RANGES  (PERCENTAGES) 


(188)  Indian  (520)  White 


Grade Grade 


3-6 

(88) 

7-9 

(72) 

10-12 

(28) 

3-6 

(219) 

7-9 

(150) 

10-12 

(151) 

1. 

13 

18 

22 

10 

10 

5 

2. 

5 

6 

4 

3 

6 

1 

3. 

12 

28 

52 

6 

17 

25 

4. 

38 

31 

11 

23 

16 

27 

5. 

6 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

6. 

17 

16 

11 

53 

49 

42 

7. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

8. 

9 

0 

0 

4 

1 

1 

!•  No  answer 

2«  Don^t  know 

3«  Never  visit 

4«  Soffletimes  visit 

5«  Because  of  grades 

6«  PTA  and  parent  conferences 

7*  Athletic  events 

8«  Cultural  events 


T^LE  Si  PARENIAL  SCHOOL  VISITS  OF  INDIAN  AND  WHITE 
GIRLS  BY  THREE  GRADE  RANGES  (PERCENTAGES) 

12171  Indian  (469)  White 


Grade  Grade 


3»6 

(90) 

7-9 

(70) 

10-12 

(57) 

3-6 

(224) 

7-9 

(U4) 

10-12 

(131) 

1. 

12 

15 

8 

5 

8 

1 

2. 

4 

4 

0 

5 

3 

0 

3. 

12 

27 

37 

4 

8 

16 

4. 

38 

22 

32 

29 

26 

25 

5. 

7 

6 

4 

0 

1 

1 

6. 

26 

26 

19 

57 

53 

55 

7. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

8. 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

!•  No  answer 
2«  Don*t  know 
3«  Never  visit 
4.  ScNaetimes  visit 
5«  Because  of  grades 
6.  PTA  and  parent  conferences 
7«  Athletic  events 
8. 


Cultural  events 


TABLE  9:  P/. RENTS*  REACTIONS  TO  GRADES  OF  INDIAN  AND  WHITE 


BOYS  BY  THREE  GRADE  RANGES  (PERCENTAGES) 


(188)  Indian 
Grade 

(520)  White 
Grade 

3.6 

1-9 

10.12 

3*6 

7.9 

10-12 

(88) 

(72) 

(28) 

(219) 

(150) 

((151) 

1. 

14 

7 

7 

8 

4 

1 

2. 

1 

4 

4 

4 

0 

0 

3. 

9 

14 

22 

6 

10 

16 

4. 

38 

21 

7 

43 

13 

14 

5. 

17 

40 

46 

15 

43 

41 

6. 

14 

13 

0 

14 

13 

17 

7. 

7 

1 

7 

7 

10 

8 

8. 

0 

0 

7 

3 

2 

3 

!•  No  answer 
2«  Don*t  know 
3*  Nothing  said 
4*  Good  things  said 
5*  Bad  things  said 
6*  Nonco'H'nittal  things  said 
7*  Both  good  and  bad  said 
8*  Other  comments  made 


TABLE  10:  PARENTS*  REACTIONS  TO  GRADES  OF  INDIAN  AND  VfHITE 

GIRLS  BY  THREE  GRADE  RANSES  (PERCENTAGES) 


C217)  Indian 

(469)  White 

Grad^ 

Grade 

3-^ 

(90) 

7-9 

(70) 

10.12 

(57) 

3-6 

(224) 

7-9 

(114) 

10.12 

(131) 

1*  7 

6 

10 

5 

1 

3 

o 

• 

CM 

1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

3.  7 

4 

10 

6 

7 

8 

4«  46 

20 

14 

50 

29 

28 

5.  25 

46 

45 

16 

29 

26 

6.  12 

17 

13 

9 

20 

16 

7.  3 

6 

8 

8 

11 

16 

o 

• 

00 

0 

0 

4 

3 

3 

!•  No  answer 
2«  Don*C  know 
3«  Nothiiig  said 
Good  things  said 
Bad  things  said 
6«  Nonconoittal  thii^s  said 
?•  Both  good  and  bad  said 
8«  Other  ooaments  made 


TABLE  11:  Bli RENTS*  VIENS  ON  SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE  OF  INDIAN  AND 


WHITE  BOTS  BY  THREE  GRADE  RANGES  (PERCENTAGES) 

(188)  Indian  (520)  White 


Grade Grade 


3«6 

(88) 

7-9 

(72) 

10-12 

(28) 

3-6 

(219) 

7-9 

(150) 

10-12 

(151) 

1. 

17 

8 

18 

9 

7 

3 

2. 

2 

0 

0 

3 

1 

0 

3. 

2 

11 

14 

5 

19 

24 

4. 

3 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

5. 

73 

77 

61 

78 

71 

67 

6. 

3 

4 

7 

5 

1 

4 

1. 

No  answer 

2. 

Don*t  know 

3. 

Parents 

say  nothing 

4, 

Parents 

don*t  care 

5. 

Parents 

say  to  go 

6. 

Parents 

say  to  so  and  susses t ounishinent 

TABLE  12:  PARENTS*  VIB^S  ON  SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE  OF  INDIAN  AND  WHITE 

3IELS  BY  THREE  GRADE  RAN8ES  (PERCENTAGES) 


C217)  Indian  (469)  White 


Grade  Grade 


3-6 

(90) 

7-9 

(70) 

10.12 

(57) 

3—6 

(224) 

7-9 

(U4) 

10-12 

(131) 

1. 

4 

6 

4 

8 

7 

5 

2. 

3 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

3. 

6 

9 

16 

14 

27 

34 

4. 

3 

4 

0 

1 

1 

3 

5. 

81 

73 

75 

73 

63 

57 

6. 

3 

7 

4 

3 

2 

1 

!• 

No  answer 

2. 

Don*t  knoT^ 

3. 

Parents 

say  nothing 

4. 

Parents 

don*t  care 

5. 

Parents 

say  to  go 

6. 

Parents 

say  to  Ro  and  sueeest  ounishment 

TABL2  13:  PARENTS*  VIEllS  ON  SCHOOL  OF  INDIAN  iiND  WHITE 

BOYS  BY  THR3E  GRADE  RANGES  (PERCENTAGES) 

(188)  Indian  (520)  White 


Grade 


3-6 

(88) 

7-9 

(72) 

10-12 

(28) 

3-6 

(219) 

7-9 

(150) 

10-12 

(151) 

1. 

16 

8 

25 

12 

8 

7 

2. 

5 

2 

0 

0 

3 

0 

3. 

17 

26 

36 

8 

14 

20 

4. 

6 

13 

4 

13 

7 

8 

5. 

54 

47 

35 

66 

60 

58 

6. 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7. 

0 

4 

0 

1 

8 

7 

1. 

No  answer 

2. 

0on*t  know 

3. 

Parents 

say  nothing 

4. 

Parents 

say  it  is 

all  right 

5. 

Parents 

say  it  is 

good 

6. 

Parents 

say  it  is 

not  so  good 

7. 

Parents 

say  it  is 

bad 

1 


TABLE  14:  PARENTS*  VIE^IS  ON  SCHOOL  OF  INDIAN  AND  WHITE 

GIRLS  BY  THREE  GRADE  RANGES  (PERCENTAGES) 


(217)  Indian 


(469)  White 


Grade Grade 


3-6 

(90) 

7-9 

(70) 

10-12 

(57) 

3-6 

(224) 

7-9 

(114) 

10-12 

(131) 

1. 

8 

13 

8 

11 

8 

6 

2. 

2 

6 

2 

5 

3 

1 

3. 

12 

18 

14 

8 

9 

16 

4. 

9 

15 

18 

5 

11 

12 

5. 

67 

41 

42 

69 

59 

53 

6. 

2 

3 

4 

0 

0 

1 

7, 

0 

4 

12 

2 

10 

11 

1 • No  answer 

2»  Don*t  know 

3»  Parents  say  nothing 

4»  Parents  say  it  is  all  right 

5*  Parents  say  it  is  good 

6«  Parents  say  it  is  not  so  good 

7*  Parents  say  it  is  bad 


er|c 

i 


TABLE  15:  POSITIVE  TEACHER  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  INDJCAN  AND  WHITE 

BOVS  BY  THREE  GRADE  RANGES  (PERCENTAGES) 

(188)  Indian  (520)  Whlta 


Ggade Grada 


3*6 

(88) 

7-9 

(72) 

10-12 

(28) 

3-6 

(219) 

7-9 

(150) 

10-12 

(151) 

1. 

41 

18 

20 

24 

12 

8 

2. 

0 

3 

4 

0 

1 

1 

3. 

32 

38 

18 

49 

32 

16 

4. 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5i 

8 

28 

29 

12 

30 

52 

6. 

14 

12 

29 

13 

21 

18 

7, 

2 

1 

0 

2 

4 

5 

!•  No  answer 
2*  Don*t  know 
3,  Kind  or  "nice” 

4*  Helpful 

5.  Both  kind  or  "nice”  and  helpful 
6«  Like  all  the  teachers 
7#  Pretty 


TABLE  16:  POSITIVE  TEACHER  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  INDIAN  AND  WHITE 

GIRLS  BY  THREE  GRADE  RANGES  (PERCENTAGES) 


(217)  Indian 


Grade 


1. 

2. 


3; 


4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 


3-6  7-9  10-12 

(90)  (70)  (57) 

19  10  4 

2 10 

63  48  26 

2 10 

9 27  62 

3 7 6 

2 6 2 

No  answer 
Don*t  know 
Kind  or  ”nlco” 

Helpful 


Both  kind  or  ”nlce”  and  helpful 
Like  all  the  teachers 
Pretty 


(469)  White 
Grade 

3-6  7-9  10-12 

(224)  (114)  (131) 


16  6 8 

0 0 0 

54  36  5 

0 0 0 

18  46  80 

8 8 5 

4 4 2 


TABLE  17:  NEGATIVE  TEACHER  CHftR/tCTERISTICS  OF  INDI/N  i^ND  WHITE 

BOYS  BY  THREE  GRADE  RANGES  (PERCENTAGES) 


(188)  Indian  (520)  White 


Grade Grade 


3-6 

(88) 

7-9 

(72) 

10-12 

(28) 

3-6 

(219) 

7-9 

(150) 

10-12 

(151) 

1* 

48 

31 

32 

29 

19 

19 

2; 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

3. 

16 

25 

7 

34 

15 

8 

4. 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5. 

0 

8 

11 

8 

18 

33 

6. 

16 

31 

43 

16 

37 

33 

7. 

18 

4 

7 

12 

10 

7 

!•  No  ananer 
2«  Don*t  Icnoe 
3«  ”Me«m*‘  or  ”hard** 

4«  Not  helpful 

5»  ”Kean**  or  *^hard‘*  and  not  helpful 
6«  All  teachers  liked 
7«  No  teachers  liked 


TABLE  13:  i'lEGATIVE  TEACHER  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  INDIAN  AND  WHITE 

GIRLS  57  THREE  GRADE  RANGES  (PERCENTAGES) 


(217)  Indian 

(469)  White 

Grade 

Grade 

3-6 

(90) 

7-9 

(70) 

10-12 

(57) 

3-6 

(224) 

7-9 

(114) 

10-12 

(131) 

1. 

111 

16 

8 

25 

13 

11 

2. 

1 

3 

0 

2 

1 

0 

3. 

19 

31 

14 

24 

20 

5 

4. 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

5. 

1 

18 

32 

10 

28 

51 

6. 

10 

18 

42 

21 

23 

27 

7. 

26 

14 

4 

18 

14 

6 

!•  No  answer 
2*  Don*t  Icnow 
3*  **Mean*’  or  ”hard” 

4*  Not  helpful 

5.  "Mean”  or  "hard”  and  not  helpful 
6«  All  teachers  liked 


7 


No  teachers  liked 


TABLE  t9:  P80U0  PEELINGS  AT  SCHOOL  OF  INDIAN  AND  VHITE 

BOYS  BY  THREE  GRADE  RANGES  (PERCEN1AGES) 

C188)  Indian  C520)  Whif 


Grada Grade 


3«6 

(88) 

7«9 

(72) 

tO-12 

(28) 

3>6 

(219) 

1 

7-9 

(150) 

10-12 

(151) 

1. 

41 

41 

42 

37 

27 

27 

2. 

5 

S 

3 

1 

0 

1 

3. 

5 

4 

0 

3 

3 

0 

4. 

5 

14 

3 

7 

8 

19 

5. 

2 

0 

0 

1 

5 

0 

6. 

26 

36 

52 

46 

51 

52 

7. 

16 

2 

0 

5 

6 

1 

1. 

No  answar 

2. 

Don*t  know 

3. 

Uhen 

perfon  vail 

for  other  kids 

4. 

Vfhan 

parfOCT  vail 

for  self 

5. 

When 

parfom  vail 

for  teacher 

6. 

Nhen 

perfon  vail 

on  grades 

7. 

Uhan 

parfon  vail 

on  task 

TIkELE  20:  PROUD  FEELINGS  AT  SCHOOL  OF  INDIAN  AND  WHITE 


GIRLS  BY  THREE  GRADE  RANGES  (PERCEN1AGES) 

(217)  Indian  (469)  White 


Grade Grade 


3-6 

7-9 

10-12 

3-6 

7-9 

13-12 

(90) 

OO) 

(57) 

(224) 

(114) 

(131) 

1. 

49 

29 

21 

28 

17 

18 

2. 

0 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

4 

3 

0 

3 

4, 

8 

6 

14 

10 

10 

15 

5. 

1 

1 

0 

4 

1 

1 

6. 

32 

59 

56 

52 

68 

60 

7. 

9 

4 

5 

2 

3 

3 

1. 

No  ansver 

2. 

Don*t  knov 

3. 

When 

perform  well 

for  other  kids 

4. 

When 

perform  well 

for  self 

5. 

When 

perform  well 

for  teacher 

6. 

When 

perform  well 

on  grades 

7. 

When 

perform  welt  on  task 

TABLE  21s  BAD  FEILINSS  AT  SCHOOL  OF  INDIAN  AND  VHITE 
BOYS  BY  THREE  GRADE  RANSES  (PERCENTAGES) 


iiSa)_Xndlaa 

(520)  White 

Grado 

3*6 

(88) 

7-9 

(72) 

tO-12 

(28) 

3-6 

(219) 

7-9 

(150) 

10-12 

(151) 

1. 

51 

40 

45 

40 

30 

29 

2. 

2 

4 

4 

1 

0 

0 

3. 

2 

6 

0 

2 

3 

3 

4. 

4 

10 

7 

9 

10 

17 

5. 

6 

3 

4 

8 

7 

1 

6. 

21 

33 

36 

35 

43 

48 

7. 

14 

4 

4 

5 

7 

2 

1. 

No  answer 

2. 

Don*t  know 

3. 

When 

don*t 

perfom 

well  for  other  kids 

4. 

When 

don*t 

perform 

well  for  self 

5. 

When 

don*t 

perform 

well  for  teacher 

6. 

When 

don*t 

perform 

well  on  grades 

7. 

When 

don*t 

perform 

well  on  task 

I i ERIC 

I 

- * - 


TABLE  22:  BAD  FEELINGS  AT  SCHOOL  OF  INDIAN  AND  WHITE 


GIRLS  BY  THREE  GRADE  RANGES  (PERCENTAGES) 

(217)  Indian  (469)  White 


Grade Grade 


3*6 

7-9 

10-12 

3«*6 

7-9 

10>12 

(90> 

(70) 

(57) 

(224) 

(114) 

(131) 

1. 

55 

32 

34 

36 

25 

23 

2. 

1 

1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

3. 

1 

4 

4 

2 

2 

5 

4. 

7 

10 

16 

11 

10 

18 

5. 

7 

!6 

11 

6 

6 

4 

6. 

19 

46 

35 

42 

51 

48 

7. 

10 

1 

0 

1 

6 

2 

1« 

No  answer 

2. 

Don*t  know 

3. 

When 

don't  perform 

well  for  other  kids 

4. 

When 

don't  perform 

well  for  self 

5. 

When 

don't  perform 

well  for  teacher 

6. 

When 

don't  perform 

well  on  grades 

7. 

When 

don't  perform 

well  on  task 

TABLE  23:  FELT  EWttiy  OF  OTHER  KIDS  K INDIAN  AND  WHITE 

BOYS  BY  THREE  GRADE  RANGES  (PERCENIAGES) 


(188)  Indiwi 

(520)  White 

Grade 

3-6 

(88) 

7-9 

02) 

10-12 

(28) 

3-6 

(219) 

7-9 

(150) 

10-12 

(151) 

!• 

9 

13 

7 

19 

8 

5 

2. 

38 

35 

18 

39 

44 

32 

3. 

53 

46 

75 

38 

47 

60 

4. 

0 

6 

0 

4 

1 

3 

!•  No  answer 
2«  Yes 
3«  No 

4«  Sonetiiiies 


. 

* t • 


" o 

ERiC 


TABLE  24:  FELT  ENilTY  OP  OTHER  KIDS  BY  INDIAN  AND  WHITE 

GIRLS  BY  THREE  GRADE  RANGES  (PERCENIAGES) 


(217)  Indian  (469)  White 


Grade Grade 


3-6 

(90) 

7-9 

(70) 

10-12 

(57) 

3-6 

(224) 

7-9 

(114) 

10-12 

(131) 

1.  6 

4 

9 

12 

3 

5 

2.  52 

46 

42 

46 

47 

48 

3.  41 

46 

44 

40 

44 

39 

4.  1 

4 

5 

2 

6 

8 

1*  No  answer 
2;  Yes 

3.  No 

4.  Semetiffles 


Am 


L 


TABLE  25s  EXFLAW^nON  OF  EIMITY  OF  OTHER 

BOYS  BY  THREE  GRADE  RANGES 

(188)  Indian 
Grade 

KIDS  BY  INDIAN  AND  WHITE 
(PERCEKTAGES) 

(520)  White 
Grade 

3-6 

7-9 

10-12 

3-6 

7-9 

10-12 

(88) 

(72) 

(28) 

(2t9) 

(150) 

(151) 

1. 

58 

46 

53 

43 

48 

51 

2. 

0 

7 

0 

2 

3 

1 

3. 

10 

11 

21 

16 

7 

17 

4. 

1 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

5. 

17 

18 

4 

24 

31 

15 

6. 

13 

3 

0 

6 

3 

2 

7, 

1 

4 

. 11 

1 

4 

7 

8. 

0 

6 

7 

0 

0 

0 

9. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10. 

0 

5 

4 

4 

4 

7 

1*  * No  answer 
2,  Don*t  know 

3»  Otihers  are  friends  ("like  me**) 

4«  Others  are  enemies  ("don*t  like  me") 
5«  Others  tease  ("pick  on  me") 

6«  Others  physically  abusive  ("hit  me") 
7*  Don*t  wish  to  tell 
8*  Because  of  race 
9*  Because  of  clothing 
10,  Because  others  form  their  own  groups 


TABLE  26:  BCFLANATION  OF  EMMIIY  OF  OTHER  KIDS  BY  INDIAN  AND  WHITE 


GIRLS  BY  THREE  GRADE  RANSES  (PERCENTAGES) 


(217)  Indian  (469)  White 

Grade Grade 


3<6 

(90) 

7-9 

(70) 

10-12 

(57) 

3—6 

(224) 

7-9 

(114) 

10-12 

(131) 

1. 

41 

35 

35 

36 

30 

32 

2. 

0 

8 

0 

4 

6 

2 

3. 

10 

13 

12 

17 

18 

14 

4. 

4 

0 

0 

3 

3 

1 

5. 

32 

21 

18 

32 

32 

34 

6. 

8 

3 

0 

2 

0 

0 

7. 

0 

1 

5 

1 

3 

5 

8. 

1 

8 

18 

0 

0 

0 

9. 

0 

8 

2 

0 

2 

1 

10. 

4 

3 

10 

5 

6 

11 

!•  No  answer 
2*  Don*t  know 

3*  Others  are  friends  ("like  me") 

4*  Others  are  enemies  ("don*t  like  me") 
5*  Others  tease  ("pick  on  me") 

6*  Others  physically  abusive  ("hit  me") 
7*  Don*t  wish  to  tell 
8*  Because  of  race 
9*  Because  of  clothing 
10*  Because  others  form  their  own  groups 


o 

ERIC 

hiaifiiifftaiTi-TaaiJ 


TABLE  27:  SCHOOL  FRIENDSHIP  PREFERENCES  OF  INDIAN  AND  WHITE 

BOYS  BY  THREE  GRADE  RANGES  (PERCENTAGES) 

(188)  Indian  (520)  White 


Grade Grade 


3«6 

(88) 

7-9 

(72) 

10-12 

(28) 

3-6 

(219) 

7-9 

(150) 

10-12 

(151) 

1. 

14 

11 

29 

19 

13 

20 

2. 

0 

2 

4 

0 

1 

1 

3. 

1 

2 

4 

2 

9 

6 

4. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5. 

82 

79 

54 

74 

73 

68 

6. 

3 

2 

0 

2 

1 

0 

7. 

0 

2 

9 

0 

1 

2 

8. 

0 

2 

0 

3 

2 

3 

!•  N6  answer 
2«  Don*t  know 
3»  Girl  (non-relative) 

4.  Girl  (relative) 

5.  Boy  (non-relative) 

6.  Boy  (relative) 

7.  Nobo(j^ 

8.  Everybody 


TABLE  28:  SCHOOL  FRIENDSHIP  PREFERENCES  OF  INDIAN  AND  WHITE 


GIRLS  BY  THREE  GRADE  RANQES  (PERCENTAGES) 

(217)  Indian  (469)  White 


Grade  Grade 


3>6 

(90) 

7-9 

(70) 

10-12 

(57) 

3-0 

(224) 

7-9 

(114) 

10-12 

(131) 

1. 

6 

6 

13 

18 

4 

17 

2. 

1 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 

3. 

82 

86 

72 

75 

86 

69 

4* 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

5, 

3 

6 

11 

4 

5 

6 

6. 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7. 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

2 

8. 

1 

1 

2 

3 

2 

5 

1«  No  answer 
2«  Don*t  know 
3«  Girl  (non«relatlve) 
4*  Girl  (relative) 

5«  Boy  ( non«reiative) 
6«  Boy  (relative) 

7*  Nobo<^ 

8;  Everybody 


r 


T(iBLE  29:  SCHOOL  FRIENDSHIP  PREFERENCE  REDONS  OF  INDIAN  AND  VHITE 

BOYS  BY  THREE  GRADE  RANSES  (PERCENIAGE5) 


C188)  Indian 
Grade 

(520)  Hhite 
Grade 

3«6 

(88) 

7-9 

02) 

10-12 

(28) 

3-6 

(219) 

7-9 

(150) 

10-12 

(151) 

1. 

25 

14 

48 

23 

17 

24 

2. 

6 

2 

3 

2 

1 

3 

3. 

7 

8 

8 

4 

1 

3 

4. 

31 

10 

0 

10 

.9 

6 

5. 

19 

56 

41 

38 

52 

58 

6. 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

7. 

5 

2 

0 

1 

1 

0 

8. 

7 

8 

0 

21 

19 

6 

!•  No  answer 

2«  Don*t  know 

3»  Pupil  is  entertaining 

4«  Pupil  ptovides  companionship 

5«  Pupil  is  entertaining  Md  provides  companionship 

6«  Pupil  is  member  of  nuclear  family 

7;  l\ipil  is  manber  of  extended  family 

8*  Pupil  provides  help 


table  30t  SCHOGL  FRIEHDSHU  PREFERENCE  REASONS  OF  INDUN  AND  WHITE 
GIRLS  BY  THREE  GRADE  RANCES  (PERCENIAGES) 

C217)  Indian  (469)  Hhlta 


Grade  Grade 


3*6 

(90) 

7-9 

(70) 

10-12 

(57) 

3-6 

(224) 

7-9 

(114) 

10-12 

(131) 

1. 

12 

10 

11 

18 

6 

15 

2. 

2 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

3. 

0 

1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

4. 

44 

20 

16 

10 

10 

2 

5. 

17 

43 

63 

32 

61 

73 

6. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7; 

6 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

8. 

19 

26 

8 

36 

19 

8 

!•  No  answer 

2«  Don*t  know 

3«  Pupil  is  entertaining 

4«  Pupil  provides  congianionship 

5«  Pupil  is  entertaining  and  provides  conpanionship 

6«  Pupil  is  fflonber  of  nuclear  family 

Ir  Pupil  is  manber  of  extended  family 

8«  Pupil  provides  help 


TABLE  31:  NON-SCHOOL  FRIENDSHIP  PREFERENCES  OF  INDIAN  AND  WHITE 

BOVS  BY  THREE  GRADE  RANGES  (PERCENTAGES) 

(188)  Indian  (520)  Whlta 


Grade Grade 


3*6 

(88) 

7-9 

(72) 

10-12 

(28) 

3-6 

(219) 

7-9 

(150) 

10-12 

(151) 

1. 

24 

29 

30 

26 

22 

28 

2. 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

3; 

1 

3 

4 

1. 

2 

9 

4. 

9 

8 

11 

6 

3 

1 

5; 

41 

36 

37 

33 

39 

40 

6. 

24 

17 

11 

22 

25 

16 

7. 

1 

3 

4 

9 

5 

4 

8. 

0 

4 

3 

2 

2 

2 

9. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1. 

No  answer 

2. 

Oon^t:  IbMA# 

3. 

Girl  (non-relative) 

4. 

Girl  (relative) 

5. 

Bey  (non-relative) 

6. 

Boy  (relative) 

7. 

Parents 

p aunts»  uncles,  grandfatbers. 

and  grandioothers 

8*  Ndboc^ 

; Everybo^ 


9 


TABLE  32:  NDN-SCHOQL  FRIENDSHIP  PREFERENCES  OF  INDIAN  AND  WHITE 

GIRLS  BY  THREE  GRADE  RANGES  (PERCENTAGES) 

(217)  Indian  (469)  White 


Grade Grade 


3«6 

(90) 

7-9 

(70) 

10.12 

(57) 

3-6 

(224) 

7-9 

(114) 

10-12 

(131) 

1. 

19 

23 

13 

19 

15 

16 

2. 

0 

1 

0 

1 

2 

2 

3. 

44 

34 

16 

41 

27 

22 

4. 

13 

13 

14 

16 

27 

11 

5. 

3 

14 

48 

8 

i3 

31 

6. 

11 

7 

7 

7 

6 

8 

7. 

10 

7 

2 

6 

6 

8 

8. 

0 

1 

0 

2 

2 

0 

9. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

i;  No  answer 

2.  Don*t  know 

3.  Girl  (non-rdlattve) 

4.  Girl  (relative) 

5«  Boy  (non*relatlve) 

6.  Boy  (relative) 

7«  Parents  9 aunta^  uncles » grandfathers  and  grandmothers 
8«  Nobo^ 

9.  Evexybo^F 


TABLE  33:  NON-SCHOOL  FRIENDSHIP  PREFERENCE  REASONS  OF  INDIAN  AND  WHITE 

BOYS  BY  THREE  GRADE  RAN8ES  (PERCENTAGES) 


(188)  Indian 

(520)  White 

Grade 

Grade 

1 00 

7-9 

a2) 

10-12 

(28) 

3-6 

(M9) 

7-9 

(150) 

10«12 

(151) 

1. 

30 

38 

36 

39 

34 

35 

2. 

3 

0 

4 

3 

1 

1 

3. 

5 

4 

0 

3 

2 

0 

4. 

10 

1 

0 

7 

5 

3 

5. 

15 

29 

29 

16 

34 

41 

6. 

20 

10 

21 

20 

9 

3 

7. 

14 

8 

0 

6 

5 

4 

8. 

3 

10 

10 

6 

10 

13 

1*  No  answer 

2.  Don*t  know 

3;  Person  is  entertaining 

4.  Person  provides  companionship 

5«  Person  is  entertaining  and  provides  companionship 

6.  Person  is  member  of  nuclear  family 

7«  Person  Is  member  of  extended  family 

8*  Person  provides  help 


TABLE  34:  r^ON-SCKOQL  FRIENDSHIP  PREFERENCE  REASONS  OF  INDIAN  AND  WHITE 


GIRLS  BY  THREE  GRADE  RANGES  (PERCENTAGES) 


(217)  Indian 
Grade 

(469)  White 
Grade 

3«6 

(90) 

7-9 

ao) 

10-12 

(57) 

3-6 

(224) 

7-9 

(114) 

10-12 

(131) 

1. 

29 

38 

22 

42 

35 

20 

2. 

3 

0 

0 

1 

1 

2 

3. 

0 

3 

0 

2 

1 

0 

4. 

20 

0 

2 

3 

5 

1 

5. 

14 

38 

61 

22 

36 

47 

6. 

16 

11 

4 

11 

9 

9 

7. 

11 

6 

2 

8 

3 

0 

8. 

7 

4 

9 

11 

‘ 10 

21 

!•  No  answer 

2.  Don*t  know 

3.  Person  is  entertaining 

4.  Person  provides  companionship 

5.  Person  is  entertaining  and  provides  companionship 
6»  Person  is  member  of  nuclear  family 

?•  Person  is  mendber  of  extended  family 
8.  Person  provides  help 


& 


TABLE  35:  DESIRE  TO  REMAIN  HOME  OF  INDIAN  AND  WHITE 

BOYS  BY  THREE  GRADE  RANSES  (PERCENTAGES) 


(188)  Indian 


(520)  White 


3«6 

(88) 

7-9 

(72) 

10.12 

(28) 

3-6 

(219) 

7-9 

(150) 

10-12 

(151) 

1. 

69> 

72 

71 

63 

64 

68 

2. 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

3. 

11 

1 

0 

4 

1 

1 

4. 

6 

13 

14 

19 

18 

11 

5. 

1 

1 

0 

2 

3 

4 

6. 

2 

4 

4 

1 

3 

6 

7. 

3 

4 

0 

3 

6 

3 

8. 

5 

4 

7 

2 

3 

5 

9. 

3 

1 

4 

5 

2 

2 

!•  No  answer 
2m  Don*t  know 
3.  When  111 

4«  When  tests  are  gl  en 

5*  When  speeches  are  given 

6«  When  playing  at  hone 

7m  When  task  at  home  needs  doing 

8«  When  feeling  down  on  school  generally 

9.  Never  wish  to  stay  away 


TABLE  36:  DESIRE  TO  REMAIN  HOME  OF  INDIAN  AND  WHITE 

GIRLS  BY  THREE  GRADE  RANGES  (PERCENTAGES) 


1217)  Indian 
Grade 

(469)  White 

3«»6 

(90) 

7-9 

(70) 

10.12 

(57) 

3.6 

(224) 

7-9 

(114) 

10-12 

(131) 

1. 

64 

55 

48 

39 

58 

49 

2. 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

0 

3. 

12 

0 

0 

4 

2 

2 

4. 

12 

25 

19 

26 

22 

24 

5. 

2 

10 

18 

1 

3 

6 

6. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7. 

4 

3 

4 

3 

3 

3 

8. 

0 

4 

2 

1 

4 

6 

9. 

6 

3 

9 

5 

6 

10 

# 

• 

!•  No  answer 
2«  Don*t  know 
3«  When  ill 

When  tests  are  given 
5«  When  speeches  are  given 
6«  When  playing  at  home 
7«  v/hen  task  at  home  needs  doing 
8#  When  feeling  down  on  school  generally 
9«  Never  wish  to  stay  away 


TABLE  37:  PLAY  OR  RECREATION  PREFERENCES  OF  INDIAN  AND  WHITE 

BOYS  BY  THREE  GRADE  RANGES  (PERCENTAGES) 

Sl§8),  Ind^n  (520)  Vlhlte 


3«6 

(88) 

7-9 

(72) 

10-12 

(28) 

3-6 

(219) 

Grade 

7-9 

(150) 

10-12 

(131) 

1.  5 

7 

7 

4 

1 

3 

2.  0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

3.  42 

25 

11 

17 

10 

U 

4.  12 

3 

0 

8 

3 

3 

5.  1 

1 

0 

2 

0 

1 

6.  0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

7.  40 

60 

79 

61 

80 

75 

8.  0 

4 

3 

0 

5 

7 

!•  No  answer 
2«  Don’t  know 
3«  Group  games 
Solitary  games 
5«  Reading 
6.  Music 

7«  Both  group  and  solitary  games 

8.  Group  and  solitary  recreation,  often  with  reading  and  popular 
music 


i 


r 
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TABLE  38:  ELAY  OR  RECREATION  PREFERENCES  OF  INDIAN  AND  WHITE 

GIRLS  BY  THREE  GRADE  RAISES  (PERCENTAGES) 


(217)  Indian 
Grade 


(469)  White 


3»6 

(90) 

7-9 

(70) 

10-12 

(57) 

3-6 

(224) 

7-9 

(114) 

10-12 

(131) 

1. 

0 

6 

5 

1 

4 

5 

2. 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 

3. 

19 

14 

16 

9 

5 

11 

4. 

23 

4 

2 

9 

8 

2 

5. 

4 

0 

3 

3 

1 

2 

6. 

0 

3 

2 

1 

3 

0 

7. 

50 

61 

47 

71 

59 

59 

8. 

4 

11 

23 

6 

19 

21 

1 • No  answer 
2.  Don^t  know 
3«  Group  gases 

4.  Solitary  games 

5.  Reading 

6.  Music 

7«  Both  group  and  solitary  games 

8«  Group  and  solitary  recreation^  often  with  reading 
and  popular  music 


TABLE  39:  FEELINGS  OF  PRIDE  AT  HOME  OF  INDIAN  AND  WHITE 

BOYS  BY  THREE  GRADE  RANGES  (PERCENTAGES) 


(188)  Indian  (520)  White 


Grade  Grade 


3«6 

(88) 

7-9 

(72) 

10-12 

(28) 

3-6 

(219) 

7-9 

(ISO) 

10-12 

(151) 

1. 

46 

51 

29 

41 

29 

14 

2. 

7 

8 

4 

2 

5 

4 

3. 

0 

2 

11 

0 

0 

0 

4. 

3 

0 

0 

2 

2 

1 

5. 

3 

4 

4 

2 

1 

3 

6. 

19 

10 

0 

16 

14 

13 

7. 

22 

25 

38 

37 

49 

51 

!•  No  answer 
2.  Never 
3«  Don*t  know 

4,  Rax*ely 

5,  A lot 

6«  VIhen  do  right  by  others 
7*  When  do  right  by  self 


TABLE  40: 

FEELINGS 

OF  PRIDE  AT  HOME  OF  INDIAN  AND  WHITE 

GIRLS  BY  THREE  GRADE  RANGES 

(PERCENTAGES) 

(217)  Indian 

(469)  White 

Grade 

Grade 

3*6 

(90) 

7-9 

(70) 

10-12 

(57) 

1 CM 
CO  CM 

7-9 

(114) 

o 

a 

1. 

45 

45 

46 

37 

26 

34 

2. 

4 

3 

5 

1 

3 

4 

3. 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

4. 

0 

£. 

4 

5 

1 

0 

2 

5. 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2 

6. 

31 

25 

16 

24 

27 

29 

7. 

17 

23 

28 

35 

44 

28 

1 • No  answer 

2.  Never 

3.  Don*t  know 
4«  Rarely 

5«  A lot 

6.  When  do  right  by  others 
• When  do  right  by  self 
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TABLiS  41:  UNFL&ASANI  FEELINSS  AT  HOME  OF  INDIAN  AND  WHITE 

BOYS  BY  THREE  GRADE  RANGES  (PER<*SNTAGES) 

(188)  iRdlan  (520)  White 


3-6 

(88) 

7-9 

(72) 

CM 

• 00 
O CM 
W 

3-6 

(219) 

7-9 

(150) 

10-12 

(151) 

1. 

44 

52 

32 

39 

28 

30 

2. 

8 

7 

11 

i 

3 

6 

3. 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

0 

4. 

5 

1 

0 

2 

2 

4 

5. 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

3 

6. 

8 

14 

3 

11 

15 

13 

7. 

6 

17 

32 

23 

42 

34 

8. 

20 

8 

11 

16 

6 

7 

9. 

7 

1 

3 

8 

3 

3 

!•  No  answer 

2** 

• MBVQf 

3.  Don*t  loiow 

4.  Rarely 

5.  A lot 

6«  When  do  badly  by  othera 

7«  Uhen  do  badly  by  self 

8«>  During  Tiolence  (fi^xts,  spankings) 


9 


When  ill 


TABLE  42:  UNPLEASANT  FEELINGS  AT  HOME  OF  INDIAN  AND  WHITE 

GIRLS  3Y  THREE  GRADE  RANGES  (PERCENTAGES) 


(217)  Indian 

(469)  \lhite 

Grade 

Grade 

3*6 

(90) 

7-9 

(70) 

10-12 

(57) 

3-6 

(224) 

7-9 

(114) 

10.12 

(131) 

1. 

45 

43 

40 

32 

35 

35 

2. 

3 

0 

0 

0 

4 

1 

3. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

4. 

1 

6 

3 

2 

0 

1 

5. 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

2 

6. 

8 

16 

28 

18 

12 

24 

7. 

12 

14 

14 

29 

37 

22 

8. 

24 

20 

11 

13 

9 

14 

9. 

7 

1 

0 

6 

3 

0 

!•  No  answer 
2«  Never 
3«  Oon*t  ki.:nw 
4«  Barely 
5«  A lot 

6«  When  do  badly  by  others 

?•  When  do  badly  by  self 

8.  During  violCTce  (fights,  spanfcti^s) 


9 


'When  ill 


TABLS  43 


IMMSOIATE  ROLE  ASPIRATIONS  (PERCENTAGES) 


VILLAGE  INDIANS  • BORDERTOtIN  WHITES 


(GRADES:  3*6) 


(250)  Bovs 


(286)  Girls 


(87)  Indian 

(163)  White 

(88)  Indian 

(198)  White 

1. 

21% 

11% 

18% 

7% 

2. 

2 

5 

5 

4 

3. 

23 

26 

22 

30 

4, 

3 

.9 

5 

13 

5. 

8 

0 

1 

0 

6. 

*4 

1 

8 

7 

7. 

2 

0 

0 

0 

8, 

0 

2 

0 

0 

9. 

0 

0 

2 

0 

10. 

9 

5 

1 

1 

11. 

2 

6 

0 

1 

12. 

8 

4 

21 

2 

13. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

14. 

2 

1 

0 

2 

15. 

0 

4 

0 

1 

16. 

16 

25 

16 

32 

17. 

0 

1 

1 

0 

100% 

100% 

100% 

100% 

1. 

No  answer 

2. 

Nothing;*  no  one;  don*t  know 

3. 

Aoan  (boys);  a roman  (girls) 

4. 

Self  («me<*) 

5. 

Military 

6.. 

School  Professional 

7. 

Operative 

8. 

Craftsman,  foreman. 

and  kindred 

9. 

Clerical  and  kindred 

10. 

Proprietor,^  manager, 

, and  official 

(excluding  farm) 

11*  Service  vorker 

12*  Professional,  clerical,  and  kindred 
13*  Sales  worker 

14,  Laborer  (escludii^  faw  and  mine) 

15,  Farraer.  fara  manager , laborer  and  forssan 

16,  Performer  (TV,  ioovies,  radio) 

17*  Diety 


-•2 


o 

ERIC 


TABLi:  44 

IMMEDIATE  ROLE  /ASPIRATIONS  (PERCENTAGES) 
VILLAGE  INDIANS  - BOROERTOiN  WHITES 
(GRADES:  7*9) 


(215)  Bcvs 


(191)  Glrla 


(72)  Indian 


(143)  Nhlte 


(72)  Indian 


(119)  Uhite 


1. 

35% 

15% 

20% 

26% 

2. 

7 

6 

8 

9 

3. 

8 

22 

25 

13 

4. 

18 

16 

12 

21 

5. 

0 

2 

3 

0 

6. 

3 

'2 

2 

3 

7. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9. 

0 

0 

2 

0 

10. 

5 

6 

4 

0 

11. 

0 

0 

2 

0 

12. 

5 

14 

8 

3 

13. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

14. 

0 

0 

2 

2 

15. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

16. 

17 

17 

12 

23 

17. 

2 

0 

0 

0 

100% 

100% 

100% 

100% 

I«  No  answer 

2«  Nothing;  no  one;  don*t  know 

3.  A man  (boys);  a wonan  (girls) 

4.  Self  (Wine") 

5«  Military 

6.  School  Professional 
7*  Operative 

8«  Craftanan,  foreaan,  and  kindred 
9.  Clerical  and  kindred 

10*  Proprietory  aanagery  and  official  (excluding  fats) 
11.  Service  worker 

12*  Professional  y clerical  and  kindred 
13*  Sales  worker 

14*  Laborer  (excluding  fare  and  nine) 

15«  FarncTy  fare  nanagery  laborer  and  forenan 
16«  Perforaer  (TVy  aoviesy  radio) 

17.  Diety 


TABLE  45 

IMMEDIATE  ROLE  ASPIRATIONS  (PERCENTAGES) 
VILUGE  INDUN5  « BORDERmrN  UNITES 
(GRADES:  10*12) 


(178)  Bovs 


(188)  Girls 


(30)  Indian 


U48)  White 


(54)  Indian 


(134)  White 


1. 

30% 

22% 

13% 

22% 

2. 

7 

8 

10 

10 

3. 

17 

17 

22 

24 

4. 

20 

18 

26 

22 

5. 

3 

1 

2 

0 

6. 

3 

2 

0 

2 

7. 

0 

1 

0 

0 

8. 

0 

0 

2 

0 

9. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10. 

0 

4 

2 

2 

11. 

0 

1 

2 

0 

12. 

7 

17 

4 

1 

13. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

14. 

0 

1 

0 

1 

15. 

3 

1 

0 

0 

16. 

10 

6 

17 

13 

17. 

0 

1 

0 

1 

100% 

100% 

100% 

100% 

!•  No  answer 

2«  Nothing;  no  one;  don*t  know 
3«  A jnan  (boys);  a woaan  (girls) 

4.  Self  (•'tee”) 

5«  Militaxy 
6«  School  Professional 
7«  Operative 

8*  (hraftsean,  foreaan,  and  kindred 
9*  (3.erical  and  kindred 

10.  Proprietor,  aanagei^  and  official  (excluding  fan) 
11  • Service  worker 

12.  Professional,  clerical  and  kindred 
13«»  Sales  worker  * 

14«  Laborer  (excluding  farm  and  mine) 

15 • Earner,  farm  manager,  laborer  and  foreman 
16,  Performer  (TV,  movies,  radio) 

17«  Diety 


TABLE  46 


GROilNUP  ROLE  ASPIRATIONS  (PERCENTAGES) 
VILLAGE  INDIANS  • BOROERTOUN  VfHITES 
(GRADES:  3*6) 


(250)  Bwa 


(286)  Glrla 


(87)  Indian 


(163)  White  (88)  Indian  (198)  White 


2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 

11. 

12. 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 
17. 


8% 

7 

0 

0 

28 

5 

6 
1 
0 

5 
9 

22 

1 

6 
1 
1 
0 

100% 


3% 

1 

4 

0 

8 

4 
8 
3 
0 

5 

14 

24 

0 

1 

20 

5 

0 

100% 


2% 

7 

4 

2 

1 

24 

0 

0 

6 

0 

2 

45 

1 

2 

0 

3 

1 

100% 


5% 

4 

4 

0 

0 

28 

0 

0 

2 

1 

8 

33 

1 

6 

2 

6 

0 

100% 


1.  No  answer 

2«  Nothing;  no  one;  don’t  know 

3.  A oan  (boys);  a wonan  (girls) 

4.  Self 

3.  Military 
6.  School  Professi«vki 
7*  Operative 

8.  Craftsnan,  forenan,  and  kindred 

9.  Clerical  and  kindred 

10.  Proprietor,  oianager.  and  officiel  (excluding  farm) 
11;  Service  worker 

12.  Professional,  clerical  and  kindred 
13;  Sales  worker 

14.  Laborer  (excluding  farm  and  mine) 

15.  Farmer,  farm  manager,  laborer  and  foreman 

16.  Performer  (TV.  movies,  radio) 

17.  Diety 


TABLE  47 


GRWNUP  ROLE  ASPIRATIONS  (PERCENTAGES) 
VILLAGE  INDIANS  - BORDERTa^N  VIHITES 
(GRADES:  7-9) 


(215)  Bovs 


(191)  Girls 


. (72)  Indian  (143)  White 


(72)  Indian  (119)  White 


а. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

б. 
7o 
8. 
9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 

13. 

14. 

15. 
15. 
17. 


12% 

16 

0 

1 

16 

7 

7 

8 
2 
2 
7 

20 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

100% 


7% 

5 
2 
1 
8 

6 
14 

5 

0 

3 

10 

23 

1 

1 

12 

2 

0 

100% 


4% 

15 

1 

0 

4 
11 

0 

0 

9 

0 

18 

32 

1 

0 

0 

5 
0 

100% 


2% 

12 

2 

0 

1 

22 

0 

0 

6 

0 

19 

26 

0 

5 

2 

3 

0 

100% 


1.  No  ansirer 

2.  Notiling,  no  one;  don’t  know 

3.  A man  (boys);  a wonan  (girls) 

4.  Self  O'lae*’) 

5.  fdilitary 

6.  School  Professional 

7.  Operative 

8.  Craftsman,  fbreoian^  ^nd  kindred 

9.  Clerical  and  kindred 

10.  Proprietor,  manager,  and  official  (excluding  farm) 

11.  Service  v7orker 

12.  Professional,  clerical,  and  kindred 

13.  Sales  worker 

14;  Laborer  (excluding  farm  and  mine) 

15.  Farmer,  farm  manager,  laborer  and  foreman 

16.  Performer  (TV,  movies,  radio) 

17.  Diety 


T/!BLE  48 


GRaiNUP  ROLE  ASPIRATIONS  (PERCENTAGES) 
VILLAGE  INDIANS  • BORDERTav7N  WHITES 
(GRADES:  10*12) 


(178)  Bovs 


(188)  Glrla 


(30)  Indian 


(148)  White  (54)  Indian 


(134)  IThite 


1. 

2* 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 

11. 

12. 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 
17. 


14% 

25 

0 

0 

4 

4 

7 

14 

0 

7 

0 

21 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

100% 


6% 

11 

3 

0 

7 

10 

16 

7 

2 

2 

7 

24 

0 

2 

3 

0 

0 

100% 


2% 

9 

0 

0 

9 

10 

0 

2 

22 

0 

24 

19 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

100% 


2% 

10 

6 

1 

1 

23 

1 

0 

21 

0 

15 

18 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

100% 


1.  He  answer 

2.  Nothing;  no  one;  don*t  know 

3.  / nan  (boys);  a woman  (girls) 

4.  Self  («ae*0 

5.  Military 

6.  School  Professional 

7.  Operative 

8.  Craftsiiian»  foreman*  and  kindred 

9.  Clerical  and  kindred 

10.  Proprietor*  manager*  and  officinl  (excluding  farm 

11.  Service  worker 

12.  Professional*  clerical  and  kindred 

13.  Sales  worker 

14.  Laborer  (excluding  farm  and  mine) 

15.  Farmer*  farm  manager,  laborer  and  foreman 

16.  Performer  (TV*  movies*  radio) 

17.  Diety 
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